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’ VERDI. 





1—The Old Organ in Roncole. 2—Verdi. 3—Church in Roncole. 4—Verdi’s Residence in Genoa. 
5—Garden o1 the Villa Sant’ Agata. -6—Verdi Theatre, Busseto. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 














World’s Columbian Exposition Music Hall Series. 
hase Brothers Piano 


Sss—= MAS USED BY Sas 


Agnes Thomson, ,,, 


THE PEERLESS YOUNG ENGLISH SOPRANO, 


James F. Thomson, 


THE RENOWNED BARITONE. 
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CHASE BROTHERS 
PIANOS USED. 


©-Seors~©O 











N selecting the CHASE BROTHERS Pianos 
Agnes Thomson and James F. Thomson were 
actuated by a desire of finding an instrument 

th would adequately support the voice. For 
ye they have been searching for a piano that 
possessed just the proper quality of tone that 
would assimilate with the voice. Many pianos 
support the voice, but are lacking in assimilation 
or tone blending. A piano possessing these two 
requisites (indispensable for perfectly finished 
artistic results in conjunction with the voice) has 
been the search of these two great artists until 
they gave the CHASE BROTHERS Piano a 
thorough trial. Now they are perfectly satisfied ; 
their search isended. The CHASE BROTHERS 


Piano meets every demand of the vocalist, and 





Mawes /HOMSON 
SOPRANO - - 


tAames F Ji7HOMSON 
BARITONE. : + 


these demands combine unity between the singer 





and the piano they use. 
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CHASE BROTHERS PIANO 


WAS USED EXCLUSIVELY DURING THIS IMPORTANT SERIES OF 


Eight Popular Song Concerts. 
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the Virgil 








“The most useful and complete ally of the piano 
ia existence.’’ 


Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 





“The Practice CLAVIER is an unerring monitor and guide.” 


LLL LLL LOL LOL LL LL LAND 


Claviers rented at a distance with privilege 
and new Illustrated Catalogue. 


VIRGIL PRACTICE CLAVIER CoO., 
26 West 15th Street, New York. 


P [ | Cl | 
‘*DeAR Sir—I have been much pleased with 
the PRAcTICE CLAVIER, and its use has convinced 


me of its superior qualities as an instrument for 
the technical part of piano practice.” 


‘*The principles of touch involved are entirely 
correct and meet my full approbation. For ac- 
quiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, 
it is excellent.” 
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PALL 


Yours truly, 
I, J. PADEREWSKI. 





RAFAEL JOSEFFY. 


WILLIAM MASON, 


of purchase. Send for rental purchase plan 





National Conservatory of Music 


OF AMERICA, 
126 & 128 East 17th Street, New York. 
OPERA CLASS AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 


November rst, 
From 10 to 12 A.M. and 2to 5 and 5 to 1oP. M. 
ANTONIN DVORAK, - - - Director. 


Established in 1867. 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 


MISS CLARA BAUR, Directress. 





Thorough musical education after the 
methods of foremost European conserva- 
tories. : 

Day and boarding pupils may enter at 
any time. 

Young ladies in the home department are 
under the personal supervision of the direc- 
tress, For Catalogue address 

MISS CLARA BAUR, 
Fourth and Lawrence 8Sts., 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Chicago Conservatory of Music. 


SAMUEL KAYZER, Director. 
Auditorium Building, Chicago, Ill, 
Seno For CATALOGUE. 


MUSICAL DIRECTORS : 





WILLIAM H. SHERWOOD, .....__— Piano, 
SenvearG@ee,. . « . « «+ Pa 
VITTORIO CARPI, . ... . « Vem 
CLARENCE EDDY, ‘ + as . Organ. 
S.E.JACOBSOHN, . ... Violin. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, . Harmony, &c. 


DR. HENRY HUBERT HAAS 


(Pupil of Kurreratu and Ferp. Hitver), 





Teaches Piano, Singing, Theory and 
Harmony, Composition. 





Srectacty.—Training young musicians for teaching 
and concert playing. Assistance in securing positions 
given to deserving pupils. 

Terms moderate. Room, board and practice piano 
at his residence, or in Roanoke or Salem cities, Va. 
Beautiful, healthy country, with temperate winter 
climate. 

REFERENCES: 

“ALT am and know in music I owe to my teacher, 

Dr. Haas.” —Reno B. Myers, Pianist and Professor at 


ne Street Conservatory, Philadelphia (second 
Dr. Haas’ aid to me in mastering the technical 
difficulties of modern music, and his hints on teaching, 
ave been invaluable to me asa teacher of music.”— 
M. Bessie Hartowe, Tipton Female Seminary, Cov- 
ington, Tenn. 

Dr. Haas’ instruction has been invaluable to me in 
hi Own teaching experience. I heartily recommend 
Im to those who desire to become true students of 
music.”"—Anna B, Zerer, Zeter’s School, Salem, Va. 


7th Regiment Band, 


N. G. S.N. Y., 


W. B. ROGERS, Bandmaster. 


Address, 25 Union Square, New York City. 


BAYN E’S BAND. 


69th Regiment, N.G.S.N.¥Y 











WM, BAYNE, Bandmaster, 
58 Third Ave., 





Music furnished for Balls, Lodges, Clubs and Private 
Parties, 


The Tourjée Conservatory of Music. 


H. TOURJEE, Direcror. 


The most thoroughly equip; Conservatory in this 
country. Embraces eleven distinct schools, including 
a thorough and complete practical course for the study 
of Piano and Organ Tuning. 


TUITION THE LOWEST. 


WORLD'S FAIR YEAR, desirable homes secured 
for Pupils. 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREER. 
46-48 VAN BUREN ST., Chicago, Ill. 


GRAND 


Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This renowned Music School offers the accumu- 
ted advantages of years of successful operation. 
if ions in all b hes of Vocal and Instrumental 
Music, Harmony, Composition, Instrumentation, 
@l ion and Dra ic Art, Foreign Languages, 
Drawing and Painting. Students have the use of a 
fully appointed stage, with scenery, pipe organs, harp, 
library and other free opuetiomse equal to 10 lessons 
per week, For particulars address 


B, EBERHARD, Mus. Doc,, President, 
The Grand Conservatory of Music, 
142 West 28d St. New York. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. 
“sener0. HERMANN WOLFR, 


Germany : Berlin, arisbad 19. 
Cable Address : Mu volff, Berlin. 














Proprietor and Manager of the Philhar- 
monic Concerts, Berlin; the new Subscrip- 
tion Concerts, Hamburg ; the Bechstein Hall, 
Berlin. 

Sole representative of most of the leading 
artists, viz: Rubinstein, Biilow, Joachim, 
d’Albert, Stavenhagen, Mme. Carreno d’Al- 
bert, Mlle. Kleeberg, Mme. Marcella Sem- 
brich, Alice Barbi, Emil Goetze, the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra. Manager of the 
American tours of Josef Hofmann, Hans 
von Biilow, Eugen d’Albert, Pablo de Sara- 
sate, and of the German Ethnographic Exhi- 
bition, Chicago. 

Principal Agency for Music Teachers. 
Apply for Catalogues, 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Centrai Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Or. F. ZIEGFELD, President. 








Our Catal giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
ando valuable information, will be sent rrez on 
application. 





WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST, 


(Pupil of M. Alex. Guilmant, Paris.) 
Tour of the United States and Canada. 
SEASON 1893-94. 


For open dates address, 
57 West 17th Street, New York. 








SCHARWENKA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


o 87 EAST 6G8Sth STREET, NEW YORE. 





The Conservatory opens Monday, September 18. 
Examinations begin Monday, September 11, 
Students can enter at.any time. Write for catalogue and particulars. 


Royal Conservatory of Music (also Operatic and Dramatic High School), 


DRWSDAN, GHRMANYT. 
Thirty-eighth year, 47 different branches taught. Last year, 780 pupils. 88 teachers, among whom for 
Theoretical branches are Felix Driseke, Prof. Rischbieter, Prof. Dr. Ad. Stern, &c.; for Piano, Prof. Déring, 
Prof. Krantz; Chamber Music Virtuosa, Mrs, Rappoldi-Kahrer, Prof. Schmole, Sherwood, Tyson-Wolff, Mus. 
Doc.,&c.; for Organ, Cantor and Organist Fihrmann, Music Director H8pner, Organist Janssen; for String 
and Wind Instruments, the most prominent members of the Royal Court Orchestra, at the head of whom are 
Concertmaster Prof, Rappoldi and Concertmaster Fr. Griitzmacher; for Vocal Culture, Iffert, Fritul. ven 
Kotzebue, Mann, Chamber Singer Miss Ag]. Orgeni, Ronneburger, &c.; for the Stage, Court Opera Singer 
Eichberger, Court Actor Senff Georgi, &c. Education from the beginning to the finish. Full courses or single 
branches. Principal admission times, beginning of April and beginning of September. Admission g d 
also at other times. Prospectus and full list of teachers at the officesof Tux Musica, Courtzr and through 
Prof. EUGEN KRANTZ, Director. 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, SONDERSHAUSEN, Thuringia, Germany. 


(Under the patronage of the Court.) 














OMPLETE education in musical branches, including solo singing for opera and concert. Annual Dues 
Vocal Department, $50 Instrumental Department, $38 (150 marks). Cost of living in good families 
$125 a ye" And upward (sco marks). Free admission for pupils to the concerts of the court orchestra, 

and vocal as wi ~—ieory pupils have free admission to the general rehearsals of the opera. 


Director, Prof. SCHROEDER, Court Conductor. 


CONSERVATORY KLINDWORTH-SCHARWENKA, 


BERLIN, W. (Germany), Potsdamerstr. 20 and 35. 


DIRECTORS: Ph. Scharwenka, Prof. H. Genoz, Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt, 

ARTISTIC ADVISER: Prof, Karl Klindworth. 

PRINCIPAL TEACHERS: Prof. A. Becker (theory) ; Klindworth, Scharwenka, Gensz, Dr. Jedlitzka, 
Leipholz, W. Berger (piano); Struss, Gregorowitsch (violin); Dr. Hugo Goldschmidt (voice, Stockh 
method and history of mus c); Dr. Reimann (history of music and musical form). 

Applications for the winter semester 1893-4 must be made with Prof. Klindworth on Tuesdays and Fridays 
from 4to6 P. M., at Potsdamerstrasse 20; with Ph. Scharwenka or Dr. Goldschmidt, every afternoon from 4 te 
6, at Hotedamerstrasse 35. 

Prospectus gratis on demand from the Directors. 


THE VIRCIL PIANO SCHOOL, ‘s.r rititcnn 


Devoted exclusively to the study of the Piano upon the rational methods of the PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


By this system artistic results are far more surely and quickly secured than by any other, The Training 
of Teachers a SPECIALTY. 


Fall Term begins Sept. 26. Sept. 23 and 24 are examination and enrollment days, 


appress THE VIRGIL PIANO SCHOOL, 26 W. 15th St., New York. 


THE BROAD STREET CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


1331 SOUTH BROAD STREET, ) 
716 NORTH BROAD street,}; PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Director. 


Thorough and Complete in Every Department. All Branches Taught. 30 Eminent Professors, including 


GILBERT R. COMBS, Piano Department. HUGH A. CLARKE, Mus, Doc., Theoretical Department. 
EMIL GASTEL, Vocal Department. EDWIN ATLEE BRILL, Violin Department. 
JOHN W. POMMER, Jrx., Organ Depnrtment. 


Unequaled Free Advantages. Complete Band and Orchestra Department, 


For terms, hours, catalogues and full particulars, address GILBERT R. COMBS, Director, 
1331 South Broad Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


The Mechanical Piano. 


Just as well adapted for playing as any piano. 
The Mechanica! Piano is played upon in the 
customary manner. It also enables those who 
know nothing of p'ano playing to perform 
thousands of music pieces of any length or 
description, and with expression, by means 
of exchangeable music sheets. In all respects 
the best. Patented in all countries. 




















SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


LUDWIG HUPFELD, s‘ic'crsbec., 
Leipzig, Germany. 


Represented at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition, Chicago, 1898. 





Established 1881. 


MRS. REGINA WATSON’S SCHOOL, 


HENRY WOLFSOHN'S 


Musical Bureau,| yiguer rt or PIANO 
331 East 14th Street, PLAYING. 





NEW YORK. 


LEADING ARTISTS. “"sctstngea?™ 
RICE MUSICAL STRING COMPANY, . 
comprehensive treatment of the subject. Music Teachers 


Manufacturers of All Kinds of and WY) will find it complete in every detail. 
Price, $2.00 per copy. 
% Musical Strings, Lo) KEY To asbeaie ine Harmony, $2.00, 


Nos. 157, 159 & 161 W. 29th Street, THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 
NEW YORK. 76 E. 9th St., New York ;215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago. 


DORA V. BEGKER| “°"” ROSENTHAL, 


PIANIST, 


CONCERT VIOLINISTE Applications, Correspondence and New Music te 
" be sent to 


FOR TERMS, &c., ADDRESS Concert Direction, HERMANN WOLFF, 
1348 Lexington Ave., New York. Beriin W., Am CARLSBAD 19. 


297 East Indiana Street, CHICAGO. 





CARYL FLORIO’S 
Practical }{armony. 


A new work on Elementary Harmony—a simple but 























PoE MUSICAL COURIER. 


THE SCHIMMEL & NELSON PLANO C0. 


FARIBAULIIET, MINN. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


Strictly High Grade 


- PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 








NOVELLO, EWER & CO., 


MUBIC PUBLISHERS AnD IMPORTERS, 
21 East 17th Street (three doors west of Broadway), 
NEW YoRK. 

SOLE AGENTS forthe UNITED STATES, 


Besides their own publications, for the publications of 


COBRA PPEHLIE & CO., 
RoBT. COCEHES c& CO., 

7. B. CRAMER c& CO., 
EOPWOOD ck CREW, 
HBROTCHINGS « ROMER, 
JT. c&c& J. HOPHRINSON, 


New lists of our own publications now ready. 
Monthly lists of the publications of the five houses will be published regularly, with 
TRADE IMPRINTS if so ordered. 
t#” Please write for these lists and catalogues. 





London, England, 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


J.& C. FISCHER, 


Grand and Upright Pianos. 


92,000 MANUFACTURED. 











World Renowned for Tone and Durability. 





OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: 


110 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 16th Street, NEW YORE. 


SIULTZ & BAUER, —— 


——- MANUFACTURERS OF — 





Grand and Upright 


PIANOS. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


338 and 340 East 3ist St., New York. 


CHASE, ROBERTS & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO VARNISH ES 
Brooxzruyn, N. YW. 


Zanwmibar Varnishes a Specialty. 


CHEMICAL EDENELLS, CHINESE, SILK AND COPENHAGEN 


STRINGS, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


CHR. CARL OTTO, 
MARKNEUKIRCHEN, SAXONY, QERMANY. 


All kinds of Musical Instruments and 
parts thereof. 


Collection of Music Strings at the Chicago Exposition, 
German Department. 


R. SINGEWAL 


MANUFACTURER AND LICENSEE OF 


Accordeons and Symphonion Music Boxes and 
Victoria and Gloria Organettes. Greatest Novelties. 


EXPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS AND ARTICLES. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, WITH PRICES, FREE, 

















DRESDEN, 
9 GERMANY, 





STECK 


Without a Rival for Tone, Touch and Durability. 


THE INDEPENDENT IRON FRAME 


Makes the Steck the Only Piano that Improves with Use. 


PIANO. 
GEO. STECK & CO., Manufacturers, 


WAREROOMS: 


STECK HALL, 11 E. Fourteenth Street, New York. 
Qualities and Ex- 


PIANOS quisite Tone, witha ~- 


38 VEARS’ HISTORY. 


They are known everywhere and are univer. 
sally respected for their inherent merit. 


911 to 928 Broadway, Albany, N. ¥, 





1893. 


MARSHALL 
& WENDELL 


W .H. WILLIAMS, Pres, W. THATCHER, Vice-Pres. A. S. WILLIAMS, Sec. and Treas, 


THE ASTORIA VENEER MILLS. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


All Hinds of Cut ? Saured Veneers. 


This company make a specialty of the manufacturing of Poplar and Walnut Lumber 
for the use of the Piano and Organ Trades. Catalogues mailed on application. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 120 East Thirteenth Street, New York City. 


Have an enviable 
record for Durable 














GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. 





THESE INSTRUMENTS HAVE BEEN BEFORE THE PUBLIC FOR FiFTY-FIVE YEARS, AND 
UPON THEIR EXCELLENCE ALONE HAVE ATTAINED AN 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE, 


WHICH ESTABLISH THEM 


Unequaled in TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP and DURABILITY. 


Every Piano fully Warranted for Five Years. 





BALTIMORE: NEW YORK. 


22 & 24 E. Baltimore St. 


‘CUNNINGHAM PIANO 


2 PINLADELPI[A, PA. 


A FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENT IN EVERY 
RESPECT. WRITE FOR CATALOGUE & TERRITOR?} 


WASHINGTON: 
817 Pennsylvania Ave, 
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Avovet GCAUNDER. AvGvst MA Rn GEMUNDER, RUDOLPA GEMUNDER, 


siGust © GE MUNDER & Soy 


Cate a 
eg t NAAR OF to : 
Famous 
Gatos igs . GR VEIEO 
Ale Ory Be Os Bos. 
2 Solo, GUIARS- a - % Syanlés. 
13 B 16" St mm We 


Near S“ Ave 
TRADE MARK, REGISTERED 









NEW YORK, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE UPON APPLICATION. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


| The Carl Barckhoff 





ESTABLISHED 1879. 


LAWRENCE & SON PIANO CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HBiGH GRADE 


Grand, Square and Upright Pianos, 








Agents Wanted. Send for Catalogue. 
MARIETTA, OHIO. 
Ballads by the most eminent com- 
posers and the famous 
BOOSEY EDITION 
NEW YORK AND LONDON. Songs, Church Services, Etc., Etc. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES. 
nN Leoken, Ene} 3 EAST FOURTEENTH ST., 
JAMES BATH, London, England. 
PATERSON & SONS, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
EDWIN ASHDOWN 
(LIMITED), 
MUSIC and BOOK PUBLISHERS. 


Publishers of the latest Songs and 
BOOSEY & CO. 
Of Operas, Oratorios, Cantatas, Part 
ENOCH & SON, London, England. 
Publishers of the Celebrated Ashpown Eovrtion, 


ACTION 
MACHINERY, 


Catalogue No. 1.—Music for Piano, 


Boring Lathes with all necessary Chucks, Pinning * 0. 2.—Vocal Music. é 
R ‘ Hs “ No. 3.—Music for Harp. Guitar. Concertina 
Machines, Gluing Machines, Circular Cutters, Bridle « No. 4.—Music for Violin. Voice, Piano ance 


. , “7 , Violin. Tenor. Violoncello. Voice, Piano and Vio 
Tip Punches and all other Special Machinery and loncello. Orchestra. Quadrille Bands (small or full) 
Tools required for Action making; all of approved Camas No. 5.—Music for Flute. Cornet. Clarinet 


design and superior workmanship. Cataingbe No. 6.—Music for Organ and Harmonium, 


NEW YORK: 1 & 3 UNION SQUARE, 
Toronto, Canada: 68 King St., W. 
London, England : 19 Hanover Sq. 

GB™ CATALOGUES MAILED FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


s 
Piano Plates 
cal and modern music forall instra- 


ments. New volumes. Over 8,000 —AND— 
numbers. Complete Catalogue free. 


Address J. Schuberth & Co., 
gpa ng aber PIANO HARDWARE, 
Avenue D and 11th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Special Machinery designed and constructed. 


N. ERLANDSEN, 


172 CENTRE STREET, 





NEW YORK. 





EDITION 
SCHUBERTH. 
JAMES BELLAR’S SONS, 


1129 Chestnut Street, 








Established 1850. 


Church Organ Company, 
Church Organs, 


Salem, Ohio. 


Owing to our large facilities, we are enabled Z 
to fill all orders promptly and in comparatively 
short time, if desired. 








MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY, 
Manufacture the Highest Grade PIANO ACTIONS 
And the best finished and select Ebony PIANO SHARPS 


In their world renowned factories, now 47 YEARS in existence, provided 
with the latest mechanical improvements, 


First Award— London Exposition, 1884. 

The Piano Actions and PiaANo SHARPS of MORGENSTERN & KOTRADE are 
exceedingly durable and please everyone. 

Wide-awake Representatives wanted in America, as the firm is prepared to 
introduce its product here and give thorough satisfaction. 











REGINA! 


PATENTED, 

The REGINA is the first and only Music Box 
manufactured in the United States. 

The REGINA plays thousands of popular and 
sacred melodies by means of indestructible 
metallic tune sheets. 

The REGINA excels in purity and volume of 
tone as well as general durability 

The REGINA has a clock work whose parts are 
interchangeable throughout, and repairs, if 
any, will not cause the trouble and expense 
always experienced with imported music 
boxes. 

The REGINA can be furnished in any style 
and size for Parlor or Concert use ; in upright 
artistically ornamented case connected with 
a hall clock, or as automaton with money 
drop attachment. 


THE REGINA MUSIC BOX CO., 


20 Morris St., Jersey City, N. J. 








A PIANO FOR THE 
DEALER, 


Owing to its 
many telling 


A PIANO FOR THE 
MUSICIAN, 


Owing to its 
Wealth of Tone. 


points. 
Contains the most 
wea 231 & 233 
Keyboard East 2/st Street, 


in the world. NEW YORK CITY. 








PHIT-ADFETPHIA, PA. 





PATENTED 
THE 








ORGAN 


IS THE 
BEST 


AND 


A wost Salable 
ORGAN 


OF 
~ TO-DAY. 


NGENTS WANTED seuss catstutae‘see 
MILLER ORGAN C0., 


LEBANON, PA, 








an «~~ SY MPHONIO 


PATENTED 
IN 
gm ALL COUNTRIES. 





THE SYMPHONION is the best Music 


Box, with Interchangeable Steel Disks. 


THE SYMPHONION for purity and 


sonority of tone is unexcelled 


THE SYMPHONION surpasses all other 
similar instruments, because of solidity of 
construction and elegance of appearance. 

THE SYMPHONION has a repertory of 
several thousand of the most select musical 


compositions. 





MUSICAL INSTRUMENT DEALERS not 
0) handling the SY MPHONION should not neglect 


to introduce it at once, 


















6 THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Oo” Productions of the present year are 


the finest we have ever offered, and 











veptetint both in exterior finish and 
quality of tone the highest excellence 
in Piano Manufacture. We 
solicit for them the critical 
examination of the musi- 


cal profession and the 
public. 


CHICKERING 
& SONS, 


791 Tremont Street, 
BOosTon. 








METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


LEADING MUSICAL INSTITUTION 


OF AMERICA. 
PIANO TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. COLUMR 


NEW PATENT 


VIOLIN 
CHIN REST 





William Mason, Mus. Doc, A. C. M.,and 
Buaminers:| Aivert Rose Parsons, A.C. M. 


Dudley Buck, President. (a 
Albert Ross Parsons, Vice-President. a 
Harry Rowe Shelley, 24 Vice-President. ities 
R. Huntington Woodman, Organ Department. 
Frederick C. Packard, Operatic Director. 

Joha C. Griggs, LL. D., Ph. D., Musical Director. 





Residence Department for Pupils from a distance. 
Circulars sent on application. Address 
H. W. GREENE, Sec’y and Treas., 
19-21 EK. 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


CONCERT DIRECTION. Will fit any Violin <i one-eighth size 


to largest Viola. Can be more quickly put 
on or taken off than any other. Neatest in 
appearance, strongest, and in every way 


DANIEL MAYER, |", crete 
’ For sale all Music Dealers, or sent on 


receipt of $1.25 by 
LONDON, 


wren [ELIAS HOWE CO.., s2.cnst 


SOLE AGENT FOR 
Opinions, Searches, 


PADEREWSKI, oe 


Saumowska, Gorski, Sauret, Jean Gerardy, Evan- ~ 
geline Florence, Belle Cole, Katharine Fisk and " all work strictly cousdenuel: 
Marguerite Macintyre, Ben Davies, Norman Sal- 


mond, Plunket Greene, London Symphony Concerts, 
aad the principal vocal! and instrumental! celebrities. 











U. 8, and Foreign IPEADE MARKS. Designs, 


GEO. H. CHANDLEE, 


Aflenite Building, WASHINGTON, D. 0, 





Note Change of Address 


AUFFERMANN’S 
18 Great Marlborough Street, |Gmarren VENEERS. 


LONDON, W. 


to larger premises: 





CABLEGRAMES, “ Liszt, London.” 











J. RAYNER, 


IMPORTER OF 


MAHOGANY. 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


ALL KINDS OF GUT ™> SAWED VENEERS. 


Foot Houston St., East River, Fulton and Morgan Streets, 
NEW YORK, 3 CHICAGO. 





lf after visiting and inspecting you wish 
to know more about 


| ' 
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The Estey Organ, 


ADDRESS 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt. 


ERARD HARPS. 


Only Harps Used by the World’s Greatest Harpists. 


Western Representatives: 





N. STETSON & CO., | LYON, POTTER & CO,, 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. 


8. & P. ERARD, 18 Great Marlborough Street, London, England. 


JAMES CAMPION, MERRILL 


PIANO CASES, PIANOS. 


312 to 316 East 95th Street. 
PIANO PANELS 


SAWED, CARVED AND ENGRAVED. 


Eastern Representatives: | 





MERRILL PIANO OO, 


eager Rs 29> 165 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Wood Work of Every Description. 
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GRAND anp UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





Warerooms: Fifth Avenue, corner West Sixteenth Street, New York. | 
Manufactories: 121, 123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue; 147, 149, 151 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West Seventeenth Street, NEW YORK 
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R. ROSEBORN, having made a formal assign- 
ment of his lease of the Casino to Canary & 
Lederer, that settles for this season at least the 
tows in the pretty playhouse. The Aronsons, it is 
said, are making a strong fight to get control of the 
establishment next fall, but George Lederer declares 
that his lease runs from February to February. The 
Aronsons are not dead, however, while Mr. Sydney 
Rosenfeld is very mad. 








ght it frightfully dull? Let us hope, however, 
that it is the calm which precedes the storm. A 
real live storm of dollars would be very welcome just 
now in Gotham. The profession is complaining at 
the lateness of the season and scholars are by no 
means as plentiful as huckleberries in season. A 
visit to any of the leading music stores reveals the 
fact that there are about ten teachers to one pupil. 
Of course all this will change within a month. The 
outlook is extremely bright, and it is folly to claim 
that dull times will hurt the concert season. A large 
advance sale for the Pachmann recitals at Chickering 
Rall, with packed houses afterward, does not point to 
great poverty. So cheer up, gramblers, times will be 
better by and by. The financial cloud has unfortu- 





nately a silver lining. Let that color change to 
golden, or even green, and business will go with a 
rush. 








CABLEGRAM. 
OFFICE MUSICAL COURIER, BERLIN, October 23, 1893. 
Musical Courier, New York: 

ANNIE BLOOMFIELD, first appearance, phen- 
omenal, sensational triumph. Came, was heard 
and conquered. Played Chopin F minor, Rubinstein 
D minor. Twice encored at close. Public and press 

wildly enthusiastic FLOERSHEIM. 








THE REASON. 

R. HINRICHS doubtless feels that he has been 
hardly used in New York. His recent operatic 
season of two weeks which closed last Saturday night 
at the Garden Theatre was not a success, but then 
neither were the performances, so we can hardly be 
blamed for not spending our money to view mediocre 
representations. At very popular prices—say 50 cents 
and $1—Mr. Hinrichs’ company would not be bad, but 
in such an unusual environment as the Garden The- 
atre and with the prices high the public cannot be 
quarreled with if it saves its dollars for the season at 
the Metropolitan Opera House. Mr. Hinrichs is a 
man of energy, and his sincerity is unquestionable ; 
but he is the leader of a Forlorn Hope after all. 
Opera is a luxury ; opera needs gorgeous trappings, 
good singers, a large orchestra and, alas, that it must 
be written, it needs the patronage of the fashionable 
world. None of these things had Mr. Hinrichs, and 
he was perforce compelled to go back to Philadelphia. 
It seems a pity; but what are you going to do about 
it? It has been love’s labor lost for the plucky con- 
ductor, not to speak of pecuniary losses. The condi- 
tions are unfavorable in this city for the support of 
opera at popular prices. Mr. Morrissey tried it at 
the Grand Opera House for some seasons and failed 
disastrously. The same has just happened in the 

case of Mr. Hinrichs. 








EUROPE. 
HE departure of Miss Fanny Edgar Thomas for 
Paris last Saturday as special correspondent of 
THE MusIcaL CourRIER leads us to call attention to 
the representation of this paper in Europe. 

Ever since September, 1892, THE MusiIcAL COURIER 
has had a European Branch Office at 17 Link strasse, 
Beriin, Germany, under the direct charge of the 
Vice-President of this Corporation, Mr. Otto Floers- 
heim, who has made an unqualified success of this 
novel newspaper venture. 

The regular European Correspondence outside of 
our Berlin Branch service comes from the following 
sources, most of whom are known to American stu- 
dents in Europe and those who have returned from 
their studies on the other side. 

Paris, France.—Mr. Alex. McArthur, Hotel Bellevue, 
39 Avenue de l'Opéra. 

LONDON, England.—Mr. F. R. Atwater, 55 Accacia 
Road, N. W. (regular letter). 

Lonpon, England.—Mr. Clarence Lucas, 19 Portland 
Terrace, Regent's Park (occasional letter.) 

Leipsic. — August Gussbacher, Ferdinand Rhode 
strasse 19 IV. 

DrESDEN.—Miss Anna Ingman, Franklin strasse 26 pt. 

VieENNA.— Mr. Rudolph King, V Kettenbriicken- 
gasse 7. 

Bupa-PEstH.—Mr. S. Nussbaum, Eétvés-Utcza. 

In addition to these regular correspondents THE 
MusIcaL CourRIER has arrangements for news service 
direct from Milan and Rome, by means of which our 
readers are kept in touch with all important musical 
events occurring in the peninsula. 

It thus appears that our European news service is 
well nigh complete. 








VERDI. 

RECENT number of the German magazine 

‘Vom Fels zum Meer,” published an illustrated 
article on Guiseppe Verdi, the text by Herminé von 
Preuschen. We have reproduced some of these illus- 
trations on our cover page of this issue. Verdi, who 
was born on October 9, 1813 (not 1814), passed his 
eightieth birthday recently, and Miss von Preuschen 
states that he was not born at Busseto, but at Le 
Roncole, a small village of 200 inhabitants, 3 miles 
distant from Busseto, where the Verdi theatre is 
located. The first instrument practised upon was 
a small organ in the church at Le Roncole; sub- 
sequently his father bought a spinet for him and he 





alternated his practice upon these two instruments. 
The spinet is now at his villa Sant’ Agata built by him 
about forty years ago between .Le Roncole and Bus- 
seto. The organist at Roncole was Verdi's first 
tutor and he succeeded him, occupying the post from 
his eleventh until his eighteenth year, visiting a 
school during this period at Busseto. 

He was then sent to Milan, where at the examina- 
tion for admission tothe conservatory he was re- 
jected, the director claiming that he had not the 
slightest talent for music. Not discouraged, he applied 
for instruction at the house of Maestro Lavigna, who 
after examining his manuscripts at once accepted 
him as a pupil. 

The rest of the story is known to our readers. 

Verdi is to-day one of the quartet of great men of 
the day, the other three being Gladstone, Pope Leo 
XIII. and Bismarck. 


CHARLES FRANCOIS GOUNOD. 

OUNOD died last Wednesday morning at Paris 
G at 6:25. He was born June 17, 1818. He never 
wrote anything so genially great since ‘‘ Faust,” and 
he is not to be ranked with the immortals who 
cluster about Beethoven, Mozart, Weber and Wag- 
ner. Having given us his richest qualities in his 
masterwork as long ago as 1859, we need not hesi- 
tate in our judgments, for time has placed the seal of 
approval on this musical setting of the love story 
from Goethe's lofty philosophical poem, and it to-day 
is ‘he ‘‘Faust” amid a multitude of others. That 
this pleasure loving and voluptuous mystic could 
never cope with the heights and depths of the soul 
tragedy of the great German goes without saying. 
A work which rivals the ‘‘ Divine Comedy” in its 
magnificent handling of the motives of life and 
death could never be interpreted in tone by a Gounod. 

Two men in the history of music could have grap- 
pled with the mighty problems of ‘‘ Faust’"’—Beet- 
hoven and Wagner. Beethoven always longed to do 
it, while Wagner gave us a taste of his quality in 
‘Eine Faust Overture,” a taste which tells that if he 
had chosen to set ‘‘ Faust” to music, Gounod’'s work 
would not be half as much in vogue. Fancy the man 
who wrote the second act of ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
putting forth his energies in depicting the love ele- 
ment of ‘‘Faust!" But Wagner did not, and Gounod 
did write the third act of ‘‘ Faust,” and let us be 
grateful for such lovely music. The Frenchman was 
unquestionably a talent of the second rate. Lacking 
the dramatic, vivid temperament of Bizet and the 
science of Saint-Saéns, his nature pulsated ‘twixt 
plain chant and the bacchanale. He loved Mozart 
with undying devotion, but he was puerile when he 
attempted to attack the genius of Wagner with the 
score of ‘‘Don Juan.” This remarkable opera, a fore- 
shadower of the music drama, was sufficiently under- 
stood and appreciated by Richard Wagner, while 
Gounod certainly never understood the creator of the 
“Tetralogy.” 

A lyrist, a melodist, but not a profound harmonist 
was the composer of ‘‘ Faust,” and if you carefully an- 
alyze this opera you will find that its charm lies rather 
in suave, easily flowing melodies than in any subtle 
characterization. Gounod addressed his God with 
the same fevered accents which he poured out at his 
mistresses’ feet. He had that picturesque and wholly 
Gallic quality of making his confession to a friar in 
the afternoon and his confession to a fair woman in 
the evening. He wrote ‘‘ Casta pura,” yet his march 
to Calvary reminds one of a quickstep up the bawdy 
heights of Montmartre. He was Charles Gounod, 
lover and monk, an eclectic who boldly borrowed 
much of his material from the Germans while abus- 
ing them, and praised God while he kissed a pretty 
girl. All of this figuratively, be it understood, for 
Gounod’s private life is not being discussed just now, 
only the complexion of his art. 

He was most sincere when writing an erotic tone 
poem, and there is about his religious music a savor 
of the man of the world who was suffering from a 
moral headache, but who would be better presently. 
But what a genial gift was his, in the very best sense 
of that much abused word. He had the happy faculty 
of saying lovely things in a tongue which is intelli- 
gible the wide world over. He sings of love and all 
nature vibrates with sympathy. For him moonlit 
southern skies, large stars, burning vows, pictu- 
resque costumes, charming maids, mysterious duen 
nas, stern parents and thrilling situations. He under- 
stood Shakespeare as little as he did Goethe, but the 
human element, the purely romantic, perhaps sensual 
side of love he knew how to picture admirably, and 
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we have that amorous duet in ‘‘ Romeo and Juliet, 
which we must listen to and soften, for its sweet 
languorous lay, like the billing and cooing of doves, 
taps gently at our hearts and we admire it perforce. 

Of the heroic, sterner stuff which Wagner's virile 
genius poured out Gounod had no comprehension or 
sympathy. He wrote for dulcet throated tenors and 
tender sopranos; and who shall find fault with his 
ideals? They were of his environment, for he is 
the composer of the Second Empire, the man of the 
opera house, the composer before whom sat parterres 
of kings, and Fashion ruled him as her own. Up 
yonder on the mountains the air is more bracing, but 
the way is difficult and dangerous to compass. It 
took the hardy frame of Beethoven to ascend the 
musical Alps; but he gave us the second act of 
** Fidelio,” and beside it ‘‘ Faust” seems like a mere 
dream of amorous fantocini, No, Gounod was nota 
great man as great men goin music, but he was a very 
talented one and will be sadly missed out of the pic- 
ture of contemporary composers. Let us glance at 
his career, not forgetting that he was one of the last 
of the romanticists in opera, never a pathbreaker like 
Berlioz, but a follower in the road blazoned by 
others, His marvelous faculties of assimilation and 
natural selection, guided by careful training, great 
natural gifts, excellent taste and a decidedly in- 
dividual temperament, have placed Charles Gounod 
high in the esteem of music lovers, perhaps too high, 
but certainly have awarded to him a full meed of 
praise. 

He was a Parisian and got his first instruction in 
music from his mother, who was a clever pianist. He 
was educated at the Lycée St. Louis, and entered 
the Conservatoire in 1836, and studied composition 
with Paer and Lesneur. He was rapidly advanced, 
and a cantata, ‘‘ Marie Stuart et Rizzio” (mark the 
bent of his nature manifesting itself thus early in the 
choice of a love story), carried off for him the second 
‘Prix de Rome,” and in 1839 he won the ‘ Grand 
Prix de Rome” for a cantata entitled ‘‘ Fernand.” 
This gave him three years in Rome as the pensioner 
of the Académie de France, and thither he went full 
of life and ambitions. It was a fair beginning and in 
the Eternal City his bias for ecclesiastical music re- 
vealed itself. 

He studied at the well spring of sacred music the 
works of the early Italian church music composers, 
and he knew his Palestrina then, as later he knew his 
Mozart. While under the influence of the great 
Italian Gounod wrote a mass for three voices and 
orchestra, which was given May, 1841, and another 
mass A capella, which was sung in Vienna in 1843, 
After this severe apprenticeship to his art he returned 
to Paris and became the maitre de chapelle and organ- 
ist of the Church of the Foreign Missions and for 
the nonce seemed entirely absorbed in the Church. 
The same streak of mysticism was paralleled in the 
life of the young Liszt, who it may be remembered 
was violently bitten by the doctrines of St. Simon. 
Like Liszt, Gounod came dangerously near entering 
upon a monastic life at the very outset of his career. 
He did in fact take a two years’ course in theology, 
but finally came to the conclusion that he had not 
the proper vocation. Doubtless by this time the 
world, the flesh and the devil were making them- 
selves felt, but Gounod nevertheless composed a 
** Messe Solennelle ” in 1851, and then London became 
acquainted with his talents. 

The stage proved too much for him and he suc- 
cumbed to its allurements, for in 1851 he produced 
**Sappho,” a lyric in three acts, and it was sung the 
same year in Paris with Pauline Viardot, Miss Poin- 
sot, Gueymard, Marie and Bremont in the cast. It 
contains much pretty music, but it met with buta 
‘*succés d'estime” and was subsequently reduced 
to two acts. He wrote then in quick succession ‘‘ La 
Nonne Sanglante” (taken from ‘‘ Monk” Lewis’ lurid 
novel) and ‘‘Le Medecin Malgré lui,” and finally in 
1859 *‘ Faust" was produced at the ThéAtre Lyrique 
and singularly enough failed to score atriumph. It 
would be a task of supererogation to dwell upon the 
merits of this charming work, which is whistled, 
sung and played all over Christendom, rivaling 
‘*Trovatore” in popularity. But its composer was 
destined to stand still with ‘ Faust.” He is em- 
phatically a one opera man ; we can witness no such 
mental growth as in the case of Verdi, who has been 
literally recreated since Wagner's advent. But then 
Gounod never possessed a title of the hot dramatic 
blood of the Italian and his artistic ‘‘ chauvinisme” 
militated sadly against his progress. Hence we 
have in ‘‘La Reine de Saba” (1862), ‘‘ Philemon et 
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Baucis ” (1860), ‘‘ Mireille” (1864), ‘‘Romeo et Juliett 
(1867), ‘‘ Deux Reines. de France,” ‘‘ Jeanne D'Arc,” 
‘*Cing Mars,” ‘‘ Polyeucte,” ‘‘ Tribut de Zamora” and 
the two oratorios, ‘‘ The Redemption” and ‘‘ Mors et 
Vita,” nothing but replicas of earlier works. Not a 
single step was taken in advance and Gounod will 
only be remembered in a few years as the composer 
of ‘‘ Faust.” 

With such a mental and musical equipment as his, 
more was to have been expected. He had literary 
brains, and his extensive knowledge of the human 
voice and a fertile fancy enabled him to produce 
some exquisite songs. Indeed it is the eminently 
singable quality of his music which endears it to 
singers and public alike. Gounod had no great mes- 
sage to convey to us, but he ‘‘said” things (to use a 
Gallic term) in a charming manner. He is dramati- 
cally intense at times, but it is after the manner of 
the conventional Italian operatic stage ; he is reflec- 
tive, but the voice is after Schumann's; his churchly 
music has a modern flavor despite its adherence to 
the scientific canons of Palestrina, and his operas 
with their formal cut and conventional duos, quar- 
tets, choruses and familiar stage ‘‘ business ” were, 
all said and done, pastaccios. As a master of his 
craft he was remarkable ; his orchestration is in ex- 
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cellent taste and in a word his technic of voice and 
instrument was that of a master. Of the private life 
of this composer much may be written, for it cer- 
tainly colored his music. Wagner has always been 
selected as the target of venomous arrows for his 
loose life, and we have never been his apologists on 
that score. Let us take a glimpse at Gounod’s affairs, 
Here is an account compiled from well-known sources 
by the ‘‘ Herald.” 

Few public men have had a more remarkable experience 
than Charles Gounod had with Mrs. Georgina Weldon. 
The lives of some poets and painters contain episodes with 
women, but none of them so peculiar an episode as that in 
the life of the French composer when he met Mrs. Georgina 
Weldon. This lady put into print many years ago the 
entire correspondence she had had with Gounod. It was 
never published, and all but afew copies were destroyed. 
A hard headed man with no ronsense and no poetry in his 
composition would regard the letters on both sides as 
nauseous. A divorce court lawyer would say that the 
letters were those of a designing and dishonorable woman 
on the one hand and of an idiot on the other. Asa matter 
of fact Gounod was several times confined in an asylum for 
the insane. 

The relations of Gounod with Mrs. Weldon were very 
peculiar, to say theleast. At the time they gave rise to a 
large amount of scandal. Youth and age have often been 
curiously mated, but seldom as the French composer and 
the ambitious Welshwoman have been, for Mrs. Weldon 
was a Miss Georgina Treherne, whose family belonged to 
Wales. 

When one considers those two strange persons one does 
not wonder at the musician surrendering his liberty so 
easily. Gounod was a man of impulse, impressionable to a 
degree, and at the time he fell under the spell of Mrs. Wel- 
don nearly sixty years old. And Géorgina—ah ! she was 
a woman that few men, certainly no man of Gounod’s 
stamp, could resist. Here is her picture, painted in the 
early seventies. She was surpassingly beautiful, and she 


knew it, and she used that beauty to accomplish the object 
of her ambition—to be considered the literary sun around 
which revolved all the,.talent of the day. Her age was 
thirty, but she still had the bloom of youth upon her 
cheeks, a blonde with a complexion of that delicate rose 
color which rouge cannot imitate nor powder destroy. 
Her figure was no less attractive than her face. 


It was 








perfect in its symmetry, and her height was above 
the ordinary. Such a presence would command attention 
anywhere, especially when this beauty was dressed in per- 
fect taste in the height of the prevailing fashion, as Mrs, 
Weldon always was. Add to this that she had a winning 
way with her, seemingly free and frank with all, the very 
personification of innocence at first glance, but closer ac. 
quaintance showed her to be a thorough woman of the 
world. Todo her full justice Mrs. Weldon was emphati- 
cally one of those clever women who, gifted with a large 
amount of natural ability, might with a suitable partner 
have won a place on the roll of female celebrities. 

So much for the personality, and now a little of the his. 
tory of the woman who fascinated Gounod, who compelled 
him to abandon home, wife, friends and country and min- 
ister to her ambition. According to her own account she 
was once offered marriage by the famous painter Holman 
Hunt, and declined. In view of her subsequent dealings 
with the equally famous musician this story is rather 
strange. Her family were among the best people of the 
principality of Wales, and they tried to bring the child up 
in the old fashioned ways. But her restiveness, wayward- 
ness and ambition made their efforts abortive. When vis- 
iting Brighton, England, with her mother she met one day 
on the Grand Parade Harry Weldon. He was a man to at- 
tract the attention of any woman—tall, with a splendid fig- 
ure, handsome face, a fine conversationalist and ingenuous 
and engaging. It was said that he was a member of Queen 
Victoria’s private household, a special favorite of Her 
Majesty, with the brevet rank of captain in the army. 

Mrs. Treherne soon saw that handsome Captain Weldon 
was in love with her daughter and she strongly suspected 
that Georgina liked him. At any rate she forbade the girl 
to speak any more to the captain, and this prohibition 
brought about Georgina’s first romance. They met one night 
at a ball at the historic Brighton Pavilion, and the impulsive 
girl urged Harry Weldon to elope with her. Had he not 
been so desperately in love with her the proposition would 
have startled him. He said he would by-and-by. But 
with her there was no time like the present—and when she 
insisted that it should be that very night the big, strong 
man, healthy in mind as well as in body, fell as easily under 
the spell of Georgina as did poor old Gounod when he was 
nearly three score and with a wife and family. Her im- 
portunities prevailed. Weldon consented, and just as they 
were, in ball costume, they ran off to London and were 
wedded andsettled before any of their friends could discover 
their whereabouts. 

But she was not satisfied with the simple life she led as 
the wife of Captain Weldon. She longed to gather round 
her all the celebrities in English literature. Mrs. and Mrs. 
Weldon resided at Tavistock House, in Tavistock square, 
once the residence of Charles Dickens. Indeed, she was 
the ‘‘ Mrs. Leo Hunter,” of ‘‘ Pickwick,” but the captain 
could not fill the réle of ‘‘Mr. Leo.” She certainly was 
visited by some persons of consequence, but they were old 
men who loved to talk with a handsome woman. At last 
chance threw in her way another old man, and one whose 
name was among the most famous on the scroll of honor— 
Charles Gounod. Her opportunity had come, and she had 
the wit to take advantage of it. 

There are some ambitious minds who miss their opportu- 
nities, but Mrs. Weldon’s was not of that kind. She must 
secure the distinguished French composer and at once. 
The very day after the introduction she called on Gounod. 
Hewas not at home. She bit her ripe, rosy lips, but she 
was not discouraged. She called again on the very same 
day and this time commanded her spouse to accompany her 
for the sake of appearances. This is how, in one of her 
letters, she speaks of this day : 

‘Providence put Gounod in my path and gave me the 
right to believe that I had found the companion, the asso- 
ciate and the support of whom I had dreamed. He seemed 
to me to be a good angel whom God had placed in my 
way.” 

This is very candid and very characteristic. Of course 
Gounod, old as he was, was attracted py this woman's 
beauty. But he did not immediately surrender his whole 
nature to the fascinating creature. It is amusing, how- 
ever, to note the quick gradation of the address from 
‘‘ Dear Madame” to ‘* My Dear Pussy.” At the end of two 
months he wrote her in French (sometimes he would write 
in English): ‘I love you with my whole heart and I 
shake your hands very affectionately and also those of your 
husband.” But he did not long continue to ‘‘ shake” with 
the husband. By-and-by they became more intimate and 
Captain Harry was entirely ignored. He, good, easy man, 
took matters very philosophically. If any ugly rumors 
reached him he took no notice of them, having full confi- 
dence in his wife. In another month Gounod was asking 
“ Mrs. Leo Hunter ” to meet him somewhere between 8 and 
4 o'clock. 

But why prolong the story ? During his last incarcera- 
tion in an asylum he wrote the syren many letters. But 
his continued absence from her side gradually brought about 
a return of his reason and old friends had him returned t 
France. Mrs. Weldon pleaded with him to go back to her. 
In vain. She visited France, determined to try the magi¢ 
of her old power, but Gounod was kept out of the way and 
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she could not see him. She returned to England quite 
broken in spirit, opened a music academy, was deserted by 
her husband and at last had to work for her living as a 
teacher. 

But before’ this chapter was closed she and her husband 
seized Gounod’s effects and claimed his copyrights. The 
law was invoked, and then she presented a ‘ board bill” 
for the three years she had entertained the distinguished 
Frenchman as the lion of her receptions. Andthus this ro- 
mance ends witha vulgar, commonplace ‘‘ board bill” case. 
In 1884 an English jury gave her $50,000 in her suit against 
Gounod for alleged services rendered him as secretary, 
business agent and landlady. She has not yet ‘‘ collected,” 
but Mr. Gounod was never able to visit London afterward. 

Mrs. Weldon threatened to go to France and endeavor 
tolevy the amount of the judgment there, but she soon 
found out that the French laws would not permit her to do 
that. Liberated from the spell of the woman, Gounod re- 
sumed the life he had led before he left France and fell into 
her power. His old friends thronged around him and his 
home life was happy. He wrote with greater vim than 
ever. It was in this period that he composed his second 
oratorio, ‘‘ Mors et Vita.” This was written in two parts— 
the first part for the dead, a complete requiem mass, with 
additional pieces borrowed from texts of Scripture and pas- 
sages from the Fathers of the Church; the second part 
from the living, a musical description of the sojourn of 
humanity in a blissful state under the inspiration of the 
opening verses of the Apocalypse. Gounod’s minor com- 
positions, lyrics, hymns and cantatas are almost innumer- 
able. 

Gounod belongs to the same family, though not 
exactly the same genre, of such composers as Mehul, 
Gretry, Boieldieu, Herold, Halevy, Auber, Thomas 
and others. Yet ‘‘Faust” will probably outlive 
“Mignon,” ‘“‘Hamlet,” ‘‘La Juive,” ‘“‘ Fra Diavolo” 
and adozen other such operas. To deny its sweet, sen- 
suous charm were folly, but equally ridiculous is the 
attempt to place Gounod on the same artistic level as 
Berlioz or Bizet. The latter was a genius—original, 
audacious, and above all not an artistic hypocrite. 
His enormous dramatic intensity gives his music a 
value which far outweighs ‘‘ Faust” and a score of 
so-called ‘‘religious” compositions. But Gounod 
had the heart quality, and his very simplicity was 
at times almost great. His heart was greater than 
hishead. Just the converse in the case of Saint- 
Saéns. The Weldon episode was not the only one of 
its sort, but it is no exaggeration to believe that it 
hurt Gounod’s career as acomposer. He had not the 
outrageous exuberance of Wagner or Liszt, he was 
more refined and sensitive than either, and the 
Weldon woman was a most important though un- 
welcome factor in his life. It is not so much a 
question for the veracious chronicler to draw the veil 
of charity over Gounod’s past as to endeavor to get 
at the motives which ruled the action of the dead 
man. Abuse he never was assailed with, while poor 
Wagner has had mud thrown at him ever since he 
emerged into the gaze of the world. Let us honor 
the composer Gounod and remember that he was 
human, that he loved not wisely but too well, and 
that he gave the world a beautiful lyric love poem in 
“ Faust.” 








Liebling’s Chicago Concerts.—Mr. Emil Liebling will 
give his first concert of the seasom in Chicago to-morrow 
evening. He will have the assistance of Miss Effie Stew- 
art, soprano, and Mr. Bruno Steindel, ’cello. 

Severn String Quartet.—The Severn Quartet, of Spring- 
field, Mass., will give a series of twenty-four chamber music 
concerts at that place, two of the concerts having already 
been given. The programs show excellent taste. 


Thank Heaven !—Minnie Hauk and her husband, Count 
Ernest von Hesse Wartegg, arrived in this city last week 
from Bremen. After visiting the Exposition they will go 
to Japan. Miss Hauk will not sing here. 

Orton Bradley.—Mr. Orton Bradley, an English musi- 
cian, has now located in this city at 174 West Fifty-eighth 
Street. Besides being a pianist and conductor of consider- 
able merit, Mr. Orton is very successful in coaching in 
opera and oratorio. 

A New Paper.—The ‘‘ Musical and Dramatic World” is 
the name of a new weekly paper which announces its ini- 
tial number for November 1. Mr. C. H. Meltzer, lately 
dramatic critic of the New York ‘‘ Herald,” will have charge 
of the musical department, and Mr. W. J. Henderson will 
be associated with the new and we hope successful enter- 
prise, which is to be managed in its publication by Mr. 
Arthur Hornblow, a well-known newspaper man. There 
is room for a paper of this kind, particularly if it has ‘‘ no 
connection with any piano maker, publishing house or the- 
atrical manager,” for connections of such a nature have 
been the ruin of the many musical and dramatic papers 
that have either died off or are existing in a moribund 
State. There is no reason why the new paper with such 




















**Music THE CONQUEROR.” 

HE hot hush of noon was stirred into uneasy bil- 

lows by the shuffling of sandals over the marble 

porches—all Rome was speeding to the spectacle in 
the circus. 

A brave day, the wind-like perfume, the sky a hard 
blue, while the dark shadows were cool and ca- 
ressing. 

Thousand-colored awnings fluttered and fainted in 
the warm breeze, and the hearts of the people on the 
benches were gay. Diocletian, their imperial master, 
had baited the trap of the day’s sport with Chris- 
tians. 

Living, palpitating, human Christian flesh and 
blood were to be sacrificed to the gods, and the gos- 
sips spoke in clear, crisp sentences as they enumer- 
ated the deadly list and dwelt upon certain hames 
with significant emphasis. 

The multitude followed with languid interest the 
chariot races, the gladiatorial displays; even a fierce 
death duel ‘twixt two tawny skinned yellow haired 
barbarians evoked but a single cry. 

It came from the brother of the vanquished and 
slain man ; Rome was in a killing. mood, and thumbs 
were not often upturned. 

The imperial monster gloomed as he sat on high 
in his gold and ivory tribune and spake not, for his 
eyes were sullen with satiated lusts and his heart 
was as flint in his bosom. 

As the afternoon waxed and waned the murmur of 
the people modulated clamorously, and when one 
voice shrilled forth ‘‘ Give us the Christians,” the cry 
was taken up by a thunderous chorus that sang the 
antiphony of hate until the earth trembled and Dio- 
cletian smiled. : 

The low doors of the iron cages adjoining the habi- 
tations of the animals opened and the inmates were 
tumbled forth. 

A dreary group of men, women and children pushed 
into the centre of the arena, and a half million eyes 
burning with the anticipation of slaughter beat upon 
them. 

Shouts of disappointment and yells of disgust arose, 
for the Christians did not present to the connoisseurs 
on the benches any promise of a lasting fight with 
the lions. 

A sorry crew were they and huddled together with 
downcast eyes; their lips moving in silent prayer, 
they awaited the advent of the animals. 

In the fierce onslaught that followed nothing could 
be heard but the grunts and growls of the beasts. A 
whirlwind of sand and blood, a fierce brief battle of 
keepers armed with metal bars heated white, and the 
lions retired to their cages with dripping jaws and 
gorged bellies. 

The sand was then hastily upturned, and the bored 
multitude listlessly witnessed the interment of the 
mangled bones of the martyrs. 

It was all over within the quarter of the hour. 
Rome was not satisfied, and yet Diocletian made no 
sign. 

Wofully had the spectacle failed to tickle the epi- 
curean palates of the mob. It was glutted with 
butchery and longed for more delicate deviltries, new 
depths of death yet unexplored. 

Without warning a slim figure, clad in a clinging 
garment of pure white, was led to a spot before the 
Imperial tribune, and those about Diocletian saw him 
start as from a wan dream. 

As the girl stood, her bronze-colored hair fell about 
her shoulders. Her eyes recalled the odor of violets, 
and she gazed at Diocletian, but saw him not, for she 
was full of the vision of Jesus Christ dnd Him cruci- 
fied. 

She was a fair child ; her brow was a tablet as yet 
untouched by the stylus of sin, and the populace 
hungered for her, for they knew she was a Roman, 
nobly born, daughter of Senex, some time senator but 
long since gathered to his fathers. 

Fresh incense was thrown in the brazier of coals 
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the insult offered to the beautiful foe of virginity they 
screamed and hooted and demanded that the maiden 
be given over to the torture. 

And Diocletian still watched. 

A blare from trumpets like a brazen imprecation, 
and the public pulse pounded furiously as a tall young 
man, with a strip of white linen about his loins, was 
dragged struggling to where the Venus stood. 

A goodly youth to look at, of oaken sinew, olive 
skinned, with black curls clustering over a low broad 
brow, but his eyeballs were blood streaked, and his 
mouth made a blue mark across his face, so tense were 
the lips. 

He looked threateningly at Diocletian above him as 
he monotonously intoned his answer to the interroga- 
tions of the priest. The multitude surged with pleas- 
ure, and then breathlessly awaited the form of torture 
to be administered to the blasphemous and contu- 
macious Christians. 

It came soon. Sturdy brutes seized the couple. 
They stood unabashed, for they saw the gates of 
Paradise opening, and Diocletian's eyes were a deep 
black, 

Urged by strong hands the maid and youth were 
bound together with withes. 

Then the subtle cruelty of the torture seized Rome 
by her senses and she gurgled with expectancy, and 
the two knew that they had once been betrothed, but 
separated by the Son of the Carpenter of Galilee, 
who had filled their souls with the light that never 
was before on land or sea. 

He looked into her eyes and saw the bloody figure 
of Jesus Christ and Him crucified and she moistened 
her parched lips. 

The sun blistered their tender skins and seemed to 
laugh at their Christ, while the Venus in her cool 
grot sent them wreathed smiles as she bade them love 
and worship her and forget their pale God. And the 
two flutes again sounded dreamy music. 

Quivering and almost strangled they stood and 
the vast silent multitude questioned them with its 
glance. 

Suddenly Diocletian rose to his feet, rent his gar- 
ment, and in the purpling shadows of the ampithea- 
tre a harsh, prolonged shout went up. That night in 
his palace the Master of the World would not be 
comforted, and the Venus was carried about Rome, 
great homage being accorded her. In their abode 
the two flute players wept unceasingly, for they 
knew the power of music and its evil. 





Hasbrouck School.—The faculty of the Hasbrouck 
School of Music, Jersey City, will give its first concert on 
Friday evening, and the following Friday Mr. Frederic 
Dean will give his first lecture at the school. 

Parker’s New Compositions.—Mr. H. W. Parker, for- 
merly of this city, but now organist of Trinity Church, 
Boston, has recently written a string quintet and a Christ- 
mas cantata, the words of which are by his mother. 

Grandson of a Pianist.—Richard Litolff, son of Theo- 
dore Litolff, the music publisher of Brunswick, Germany, 
and a grandson of Henri Litolff, the famous pianist and 
composer, is visiting Boston as the guest of Arthur P. 
Schmidt. Messrs. Schmidt and Litolff are soon to make 
an extended journey through the United States. 
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which glowed before the garlanded statue of Venus, 
and two flutes intoned a languishing Lydian measure, | 
and Agnes looked on the ground and trembled. | 
A venerable man with an impassable countenance | 
and habited as a priest addressed her once, twice, | 
thrice, but her eyes never wandered, neither did her 
lips open. 
The people knew then that she had refused to 





forces should not at once jump into favor. 


prostrate herself and worship Venus, and angered at 
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Boston, October 22, 1893. 
“PMHE Algerian,” a comedy opera, text by Glen 
MacDonough and music by Reginald de Koven, was 
given for the first time in Boston October 16, at the Hollis 
Street Theatre. 

At the first performance Miss Marie Tempest did not 
appear, although her name was on the program. The part 
of ** Celeste" was then taken by Miss Adele Ritchie, who 
sang it the following night. Wednesday night Miss Tem- 
pest was back in her place, and Mr. Julius Steger was 
**Colonel La Grange.” Mr. Mark Smith, who sang this part 
Monday and Tuesday, disappeared from public view. Miss 
Ritchie was seen and heard as ‘ Suzette.” 

The engagement of the company was for three weeks. 

After Miss Tempest's failure to appear the engagement 
was cut down to one week, and the company will be in New 
York, I believe, at the Garden Theatre, the 23d. 


* 4 + 
Here are extracts from interviews published in Boston 


newspapers. 

First of all, the composer, Mr. Reginald de Koven, was 
interviewed. His remarks were already typewritten and 
they appeared with slight variations in the newspapers of 
October 17. Here is what Mr. De Koven said about Miss 
Tempest and Mr. Steger : 


“The trouble with Miss Tempest arose over Mr. Julius Steger, who 
had been engaged as the principal baritone of the piece. Soon after the 
rehearsals began it became evident that a very decided flirtation, to 
say the least, had begun between the baritone and the prima donna, 
and the attention of the company was distracted and discipline was 
rendered almost impossible to enforce. Things proceeded to such a 
point that Miss Tempest and Mr. Steger went so far as in technical 
parlance ‘to guy’ during performiances in a manner that was an in- 
sult to the author, to the composer, to the management and to their 
audiences, When Miss Tempest was called to account for this she 
apologized to all the parties concerned, and promised that nothing of 
the sort should occuragain, All this, however, had nothing whatever 
to do with the replacing of Julius Steger, who had shown himself 
to be totally unfitted forhis part. * * * 

* Miss Tempest has refused encores, and, to speak technically again 
has ‘faked ’ the performances whenever it was possible." 


* 
* - 


Now let us see what Miss Tempest said about Mr. De 
Koven Wednesday evening on her arrival in Boston, or 
rather after the performance. This interview was pub- 
lished in the Boston ‘‘ Journal” October 19 : 


“Did you see the interview with Mr. De Koven printed in the 
*Journal?’" asked the “ Journal” man. 

“Did I see it! Ishould say I did! There are many things there 
that I would like to answer. 

“ He accuses me of ‘faking.’ Now I don't know what the meaning 
of that word is and would like very much to have someone tell me.” 

The “Journal” man suggested that he might mean what was 
technically known as “ fake” in the newspaper business, but this was 
equally an enigma to Miss Tempest, and she continued : 

“Then he says we (Mr, Steger and myself) have ‘guyed’ and inter- 
fered with the performance. 

“Right here 1 want to say that it is not acase of ‘come back and 
all is forgiven.’ ‘Guying’ is not in my line, as the public knows. I 
am too much of an artist to stoop to that. 

“Mr, Hill and myself have done more for Mr. De Koven than he 
will find others willdo for him. Mr. de Koven did not know what he 
wanted, does not know what he wants, and is simply a ‘cad,’” and 
La Petite Marie’s eyes flashed fire and her taper fingers clutched the 
arm of the chair. 

“Why,” she continued, “one of our violin players in New York 
came to me one day and said: ‘Miss Tempest, I cannot tell whether 
Mr. De Koven is beating one or twenty when he is 1n the chair, and I 
have to take my cue from you.’ 

* That shows you what we have had to contend with.” 


n 


Oh, Marie, Marie! How could you? 
* 
. * 

Here is what Miss Tempest said of Mr. Steger : 

“When the ‘Algerian’ was put on for rehearsal I thought I was 
going to like my part and the piece immensely. But I found that 
after rehearsals were over and the opera was presented that it was 
subjected to any amount of ‘pruning’ and rewriting. New music 
was inserted, new lines were written and it was simply the ‘ patching 
of an old coat.’ 





“T have always been the champion of the ‘under dog,’ and as I 
advance in my profession I shall only increase my desire to be of 
benefit to such as come under my notice. I did not in any way up- 
hold the management in regard to Mr. Steger, and was very sorry, 
for he is a good singer and a capital actor.” 

And what did Mr. Steger say? He spoke thus, as re- 
ported in the Boston ‘* Post” of the 20th: 

“ This morning I received a letter from Mr. De Koven asking me to 
callon him. The notg stated that mistakes had been made, but that 
it was for the interest of both that the past should be put aside in 
amity. He then spoke of some changes and new music to strengthen 
both my part and the piece. 

“T called on Mr, De Koven and he apologized for any injury he had 
unintentionally done me, and expressed sincere regret at the occur- 
rence, and after that played over the new song which I am to sing in 
New York. : 

“In addition tothis Mr. De Koven sent a dispatch to Mr. Hillin New 
York on Wednesday night after the performance, which read as 
follows: 

“ *Il saw Mr, Steger’s performance. Consider it very satisfactory, 
both vocally and dramatically. Immense improvement over last 
incumbent.’”’ 


* 
* * 


“The story of the opera, though radically different from 
the story of the book, was suggested by an incident in Al- 
phonse Daudet’s * Tartarin of Tarascon.’ And‘ Tartarin’ 
is introduced as the victim of the adventurer ‘ Prince Greg- 
ory,’ the ‘ President of the Society for the Preservation of the 
Picturesque East.’” But the operetta is nowin New York, 
and I shall not spend much time on the book or the music. 
The *‘ Tartarin” of the operetta is indeed a coarse burlesque 
of Daudet's delightful hero, but this may be the fault of the 
comedian, Mr. Frank David, and not that of the librettist. 
The book at least has a coherent plot with beginning and 
end, and the lines, if they are not brilliant, are free from 
slang and pot-house humor. In comparison with the aver- 
age modern operetta libretto this book of Mr. MacDonough’s 
is excellent. The lyrics deserve special praise. 

The music is De Kovenesque. 

For two acts Mr. De Koven goes a fishing for local color, 
and he tries to be very Algerian. The woodwind is con- 
stantly at work, and with this and the monotony of affected 
intervals, let it be granted, Eastern monotony arrives; and 
at anearly stage of the game. I confess that I prefer 
‘* Tartarin’s” song in the harem and the trio in the third act 
to all this Eastern ram-lulling and jug-juggling, with a 
minaret inserted in every scale. 

Mr. Steger turned out to be an old friend of Boston news- 
paper men. Ona former occasion he endeared himself to 
them by sleight of hand with corks, for he came to this 
country as agent for a Hungarian wine house. He is said 
to be a man of amiability and taste, but he sang last 
Wednesday evening from the throat and with a rich, fruity 
German accent. 

Miss Adele Ritchie made a favorable impression, but she 
should learn to keep her opinions on life and chorus girls to 
herself. She was unfortunate or unwise enough to pour 
her soul into the ear of a newspaper woman in Boston, and 
you may guess the rest. 

* * 

I forgot to mention the fact that Mr. De Koven directed 
the orchestra the opening night. 

He not only put his offering on the altar, but he killed it 
with his stick. 

You remember the story by Balzac in which a Spaniard, 
compelled by the French to serve as the executioner of 
members of his own family, was ever afterward known as 
**El Verdugo.” Well, he was not in the same class with 
Mr. De Koven, who acted of his own free will. 

Why is Mr. De Koven so restless? Is he not content 
with composition and literary work? Why must he per- 
plex honest and capable musicians by semaphoric gestures 
and an intoxicated beat ? 

* . * 

The first of a series of concerts known as the ‘‘ Suffolk 
Musicales” was given in Music Hall, October 17. Emma 
Eames made her first appearance in concert in Boston since 
her departure to study with Marchesi for opera. Miss 
Eames was heard here last in opera two seasons ago. Her 
voice is richer, fuller, more sympathetic than before in the 
lower and middle tones. The upper tones do not seem as 
brilliant ; they were not well sustained last week, and they 
were not strong. In her delivery there is less of a desire 
to startle by cold and brilliant accuracy ; her singing now 
is of a more tender, womanly character. It is not improb- 
able that she still suffers in a degree from her long sickness. 
She was heard to best advantage in ‘‘ Pleurez, mes yeux,” 
from ‘** Le Cid.” She also sang ‘‘ Dedication” and ‘‘ Spring 
Night,” by Schumann, and ‘‘ Good-by, Summer.” 

Mrs. Scalchi—or Miss Scalchi, for she and Mrs. Story 
prefer to use their maiden names—sang ‘‘ Voi che sapete ” 
and the air from ‘‘ Mitrone.” She sang badly, forcing the 
lower and squeezing the upper tones, bringing to mind 


| Hanslick’s remark about the duet between the oboe and 


“My head was simply bewildered, and after a time I began to get 
disgusted. 
“ When we got to Buffalo things did not change. In the meantime | 


the authors and managers were becoming dissatisfied with Julius 
Steger. The members of the company, many of them, were jealous 
of him, 

“ Now, Mr. Steger is a gentleman, and, again, he is new in the busi- 
ness and has done some very commendable work. This may have 
caused the jealousy. 

“Irrespective of his work, the managers had sent telegrams about 
Mr Steger on to New York, to Mr. Hill. Now, Mr. Hill has not been 
with the company since it was in Philadelphia, some weeks ago. 
These telegrams had their effect, and Mr. Steger was removed. 


the trombone. She was applauded loudly by the audience. 
An orchestra under the direction of Carl Zerrahn played 
pieces of different kinds. 


* 
* * 


De Pachmann gave the first of his recitals this season 
last Thursday afternoon, the 19th, in Chickering Hall. He 
played these pieces by Chopin : Sonata, op. 35; ballade, op. 
47; nocturnes, op. 37, Nos. J 2; polonaise, op. 26, No. 2; 








impromptu, op. 36; scherzo, op. 39 ;etudes, op. 25, No. 2, 3, 
4,9; mazurkas, op. 24, No. 2, op. 41, No. 1; waltz, op. 64, 
No. 3; rondo, op. 16. 

It is said that this eminent pianist at his first concert in 
New York behaved himself with dignity. We suffered 
here from the reaction. When he sat down the chair 
seemed to burn him. He called for a fresh one, but it was 
no better. The ventilation did not please him. He tugged 
at his collar. He played the sonata and the ballade as qa 
fretful boy recites a lesson under compulsion, and during 
the performance he grunted and groaned. But when he 
came to his senses he played superbly. I know of no one 
who plays the etudes, mazurkas and preludes as well as 
this strange man. The large audience was inclined at first 
to resent the silliness of De Pachmann, but when he really 
played the applause was enthusiastic. His second recital 
will be given next Thursday. 


* 
* * 


Here is the program of the second Symphony concert: 


epiiatinns ee TIE iss nadidadnsdganes ascienesp esagedye Volkmann 

“Tl est doux,” from “ Hérodiade ”................s+e+eee0+++-Massenet 
Mrs. Nordica. 

Slavonic Rhapsody, No. 2, op. 4B.........ccccccccccccesessceccce Dvorak 

First time. 

*Komm Hoffnung,” from “ Fidelio”. ..............cceeeeees Beethoven 
Mrs. Nordica, 

C major ByMphRony. ..cccccccccccccccesccccevecccscssecccesecse Schubert 


There is little to be said about this concert. The dismal 
overture of Volkmann is familiar here. The rhapsody by 
Dvorak disappointed expectation; it seems labored and 
there is little freshness in it ; what he had to say, he said 
well, but he might better have said nothing. 

The playing of the orchestra was smoother than at the 
the first concert ; the conductor and the men are better ac- 
quainted. Mr. Paur was painstaking and earnest. 

Mr. Paur seems to me to be a man of episodes. 

He seems to be chiefly anxious concerning mint and 
anise and cummin. 

He might not see the poetry of motion in the flight of a 
locomotive if he were aware that there was a smutch on 
any portion of the brass work. 

Mrs. Nordica sang the air from ‘‘ Hérodiade ” in excel- 
lent manner, though a little more passion would not have 
been out of place. The air from ‘‘ Fidelio” was beyond 





her ability. * 
* x 
The program of the concert of the 28th is as follows: 
Syanghony, PF aitijor, Op. 8... ..ccccccccccvcccscccccccsossececcesens Goetz 
Serenade ... Volkmann 
Overture, “ Leonore, “ No. 3......... pékddWeka wis dte ene Jaan Beethoven 
* 
x * 


Mr. Kneisel's right hand is lame, and the quartet con- 
cert announced for to-morrow night is postponed until 
the 30th. 

Miss Marguerite Hall will give two song recitals in 
Steinert Hall Tuesday afternoon, November 14, and Tues- 
day evening, November 21. 

Heinrich Meyn proposes to study in Italy next summer 
for grand opera. 

Mrs. Julie L. Wyman is now singing in opera at Avignon, 
She has been engaged by Messrs. Abbey, Schoeffel & 
Grau, it is said, and will sing during the coming season, 
probably in ‘t Samson and Delilah” and ‘* Werther.” 

Puitip Hate. 


Sam Franko Resumes.—Mr. Sam Franko has removed 
to 45 East Eighty-fourth street, where he has resumed his 
classes on the violin. 

Haslam.— W. Elliot Haslam, the well-known London 
singing master and coach, has been engaged by the New 
York College of Music to establish a department for the 
study of oratorios. 

Louis Lombard’s Committee.—Louis Lombard, diree- 
tor of the Utica Conservatory of Music, has been reappoint 
ed, for the fourth consecutive year, chairman of the com- 
mittee on stringed instruments, New York State Music 
Teachers’ Association. 

Wissner Hall.—Wissner Hall, Brooklyn, is fast becom- 
ing the musical centre of that place, under the efficient 
management of E. H. Colell, who is very popular with the 
Brooklyn musicians. The teachers’ studios are meeting 
with general approval. 











Announcement. 
Mme. ROSA LINDE, 


The Greatest American Contralto, 





Has just been engaged as Prima Donna for the first American Tour of 


HENRI MARTEAU. 


The Great French Violinist. 
Mme. Linpe’s own Concert Company may be secured for March and 
April, 1894, and also for season of 1894-95, by addressing 
R. E. JOHNSTON, Manager, 
BELVEDERE HOUSE, NEW YORK cry. 





NOTE,—Epwin M, Snonsrt, the Eminent Pianist, will also be ea 


nected with Marteau’s great tour through America 
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~ Rochester Reports. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., October 4, 1893. 
USIC lovers of Rochester will bear everlasting 
gratitude to Prof. Herve D. Wilkins for being instru- 
mental in bringing the celebrated French organist, Alexandre 
Guilmant, to Rochester, October 2. The size of the audience at 
the First Baptist Church demonstrated that good organ music is 
still a drawing card. It was enthusiastic and appreciative, and 
the great composer was forced repeatedly to bow his acknowl- 
edgments of the applause which followed each selection, particu- 
larly those of his own composition. The program given was as 
follows : 


ETE AEA PRS pil + PREETI LE SEE Alex. Guilmant 
SONUNG URE MUM ris che occ csne oecgctssed cuGree vécaicaen Chauvet 
ON GN Mes 52k sthdalid odsaden si caretekens Tamers Padre Martini 
(Transcribed by Alex. Guilmant.) 

Prelude and fugue in A minor..............0ceeeeeedes J. S. Bach 
Caprice in BMA... scccsesevseresceecseccesecs Alex. Guilmant 
SO WME TE aK co ou pede cobra cebe te eres Alex. Guilmant 
Nuptial March............csecccesececceecescses Alex. Guilmant 
INN i's ties + cod oak Ghat Giecacsebivensroreadad Mendolssohn 
Improvisation on theme to be given. 

RID: EFn oe chcigh 4 akbar sauhe tanta €6 dr paekabves sins Lemmens 


The new Roosevelt organ, the best in Rochester and one of 
the best of its kind in the country, was entirely equal to the de- 
mands made upon it by the performer, and the technical intrica- 
cies of some of his selections were brought out as clearly and 
distinctly as though played on a piano. 

Of the merits of the performance it is needless to speak. It is 
sufficient to say that the fourth number, three selections of his 
own composition, and the sixth, the improvisation, were particu- 
larly pleasing. The theme chosen was the first line of ‘‘’Way 
down upon the Suanee River.” 

Ludwig Schenck has organized a string quartet and will give 
six concerts at Mozart Hall during the season. Subscriptions are 
now being received. 

Geo. R. Losey has organized a series of popular entertain- 
ments; to be given at Washington Rink during the winter. It 
has about 2,000 subscribers at present, and promises to be a suc- 
cess. The price is $1 for the entertainments. 

— —<—»>~o—_—_— 


Cleveland Cadences. 
CLEVELAND, Ohio, September 30, 1893. 

HE musical season, although a little dilatory in 

its commencing, has at last in part begun, and the pro- 

fession generally are planning for a prospective activity. Guil- 

mant, the famous French organist, will be heard here in a recital 

next week, and musicians and those of our musical public capa- 

ble of appreciating such an artistic opportunity are anticipating 
a genuine treat. 

The Cleveland School of Music gave the first recital of the season 
at the concert hall of the school on Thursday evening, the 28th 
inst. A large and cultured audience was in attendance and mani- 
fested their appreciation of the program offered by close atten- 
tion and hearty applause. The program, which I append, was 
carried out in full and evidently made an excellent impression 
upon the auditors, as was attested by the many who after its 
conclusion gathered in groups commenting in enthusiastic terms 
upon the success of the occasion. 

Concerto grosso for two pianos (composed in 1734)........ Handel 
Wilson G, Smith and Johannes Wofram. 





Synopsis of the lecture, by Johannes Wofram, Ph. D. 
Place and value of Art Culture, in particular Music—Culture 
in Education. 
Hellas or Rome—which ? 
Introduction into the science of AZsthetics. 
The idea of Beauty of Plato. 





Treumerei (as an illustration to the lecture)....... R. Schumann 
J. H. Rogers. 
PRIN. WD CMa Sikias ait cones chin cok Geng mnt coy at Field 
Miss Louise Hart. 
Second piano arranged and played by Wilson G. Smith. 

Dr. Johannes Wolfram, whose lecture was replete with excel- 
lent advice to music students, and philosophic thoughts on the 
value of a thorough musical education, combined with a proper 
understanding of the wsthetics of the art, made his initial ap- 
pearance before a Cleveland audience, and by his scholarly eru- 
dition and suavity of delivery made a distinctly pronounced suc- 
cess, and made it apparent that he is a most valuable acquisition 
to the ranks of the Cleveland profession, The Handel concerto 
for two pianos, with its majestic and classical character, made a 
highly appropriate prelude to the lecture, and was interpreted in 
athoroughly pianistic and musicianly manner by Messrs. Wilson G. 
Smith and Johannes Wolfram. The ensemble work of these pi- 
anists was exceptionally good, and promises much for the future 
two piano recitals these artists have in preparation for the coming 
Season. 

Miss Louise Hart, a talented pupil of Mr. Smith, gave a deli- 
cate and artistic performance of Field’s concerto in A flat, a 
composition of such delicate refinement and poetic significance 
that I wonder that it is not heard more frequently in our concert 
halls. Many of the passages are suggestive of at least one source 
from whence Chopin drew his earlier inspirations. Pield was 
truly a tone poet, and although his works show a certain lack of 
robustness, as tone literature of special value in developing re- 
finement of tone and touch they cannot be over estimated. 

Mr. Rogers, as an illustration to some metaphysical points to 
Dr. Wolfram’s lecture, played Schumann's Treeumerei on the 
organ, with a fine discrimination in its. registration. 

The Cleveland Vocal Society, under direction of Mr. Alfred 

ur, have commenced their rehearsals, and their program as 
Scheduled will include Mozart's “Requiem,” “The Desert,” of 








Felecien David; ‘‘The Creation,” and a repetition of the pro- 
gram they gave with such success at the World’s Fair. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra will not continue their concerts 
this season, owing to inadequate financial support. I regret to 
chronicle this fact, for this orchestra, when their ambition did not 
overreach itself in works of too pretentious a calibre, did very 
excellent work, and their concerts were quite a factor in the mu- 
sical education of our public. ‘“More Anon.” 

— > + ee -- - 


Indianapolis Information 
INDIANAPOLIS, September 27, 1893. 
N last Sunday A. M. the choir of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church sang : 


EONS BP soe packer cask Wiese buseneans 4d aeHe eso Schnecker 
FB FOU EE SEUEG in beck es sy. Aecicdatemipersadhsctrrened Spohr 
RO SHWE Oe PENNONE Oc 5 asc ha ocs r5da seakVe ve honey deci ckaaes Faure 


The selections were given in an unusually good manner, to the 
great delight of Mr. F. X. Arens, who is the choir master. 

Owing to the energy of Mr. John H. Stern we shall hear the 
following artists and their companies this year: On or about 
October 23 Sousa and his famous band will be here. It is ex- 
pected that Miss Henrietta Kitchell, who is a cousin and also a 
graduate in music of Mrs. Julia Rivé-King, will make her first 
appearance in concert work in this city. Miss Kitchell plays 
with the utmost delicacy; her interpretation and technic is all 
that can be desired. On December 12 Materna will be here, and 
on January 15 we expect to hear Marteau and the Rosa Linde 
Concert Company. 

The Indianapolis School of Music has resumed work, and al- 
ready the pupils are coming from farandnear. Miss Ida Sweenie 
will assist Mr. Arens in voice training. Miss Sweenie enjoys the 
reputation of being the best soprano soloist in this city. 

Miss Adelaide Carmen has nowreturned from her vacation and 
can be seen at the organ loft in the Tabernacle Church. 

Miss Cora Abernethey has been appointed soprano soloist at the 
Mayflower Congregational Church. 

Mr. Chas. F. Hansen, the blind organist, contemplates giving 
semi-monthly organ recitals throughout the winter. We sincerely 
hope Mr. Hansen will succeed in his idea, as he is certainly one 
of the best organists in the city. 


eh oe 


Minneapolis Music. 
MINNEAPOLIS, September 15. 

p= summer's heat has given place to the hazy 

warmth and dreamy languor that properly belong to Octo- 
ber, the month of rich coloring in the landscape seen through a 
shimmering veil of haze. The musical chirp of the cricket and 
the chatter of birds grow louder as the season of harvest ad- 
vances to its close. The summer wanderers are returning, al- 
though not a few still occupy their cottages at the various lake 
resorts. 

Of the latter, Fritz Schlacter, of the Northwestern Conserva- 
tory of Music, still rows and bathes and fishes in the charming 
Minnetonka Lake. He has kept up his duties all summer, how- 
ever, at the conservatory, coming in several times a week to 
give lessons upon the violin and ’cello. He has the tourist 
tinge, which his outdoor life and aquatic sports have given him, 
together with the vigor which the free inhalations of Western 
ozone is sure to bestow upon those who tarry long in the “ wild 
and woolly West.” 

But Mr. Schlacter loves the lake, and will not take up his win- 
ter quarters in the city until he has had enough of swimming 
and fishing and rowing. In this he is seconded by W. H. 
Cross, teacher and lecturer of musical science at the conserva- 
tory. 

Gustavus Johnson, pianist and head teacher of piano playing 
at “Stanley Hall” (girls’ school), has just returned from his 
summer outing, and has his hands full of musical duties at his 
studio in the Century Building. He is planning a series of re- 
citals in the near future. 

eeae 

The Restful Hour, another of these beautiful sacred concerts, 
was given on Sunday afternoon, September 8, at the First Con- 
gregational Church. A large and appreciative audience was in 
attendance, and the only drawback lay in the fact that restric- 
tion was laid upon any demonstration of pleasure. The first 
number upon the program was a “ Processional March,” by 
Whitney. It received a good rendering, Mr. Brooks being a 
thorough master of the organ. He is well versed in all the best 
compositions for this instrument, and as an interpreter gives a 
spiritual reading to all his renderings, which heightens their 
poetic conception, marking his organ playing with a distinctive 
individuality. Inthe ‘‘ Christmas Pastorale” a tenderness of sen- 
timent pervaded, and in the beautiful ‘‘ Romanza in D” (Parker) 
he handled both the organ and composition in superb style. As 
an accompanist either to violin or voice Mr, Brooks cannot be ex- 
celled. Mr. Madden's violin solo, ‘‘ Adagio” (Hollaender), was 
played in his always almost perfect style. Mr. Madden is poeti- 
cal in both reading and rendering, with that Byronic sensuouness 
that belongs to few. At times the organ and violin so perfectly 
blended, and the poetical natures of both players so entirely per- 
vaded the music that it filled the listeners with the very ecstasy 
of enjoyment. It is not often we find two such musicians to- 
gether on these instruments. More often a superb soloist will 
receive a soulless accompaniment, precise as to text, but entirely 
wanting in spiritual touch with the principal artist. The vocal 
solos by Miss Jennings, soprano, and Miss Hamilton were very 
enjoyable. Both ladies were in good voice ; Miss Hamilton's se- 
lection was not so pleasing as some we have heard her sing. She 
has improved much in the handling of her voice since last we 
heard her nearly a year ago. She has a full deep contralto voice 
of wide range, of which her friends and admirers expect and 
prophecy great things in the future. Miss Jennings rendered 
her solo, ‘‘ Galilee (Coombs), in her accustomed pleasing style. 
She has not a‘ big”’ voice, but she sings with considerable fin- 
ish and dramatic fire. The violin obligato and organ accompani- 
ment gave an added brilliancy to her number. Miss Jennings is 
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not only one of the most prominent vocalists of Minneapolis, but 
is as well a great favorite in musical circles. Her voice is sweet 
and true, and she sings with ease. ‘The Restful Hour " series of 
sacred concerts have been such an enjoyable Sunday ‘‘ musicale” 
and so in advance of anything of the kind yet given that it is to 
be hoped that, notwithstanding this one was announced as the 
last of the series, Mr. Brooks may be prevailed upon to extend 
them through the autumn months at least. Mrs. Brooks has re- 
cently returned from a trip to the East and the World’s Fair, 
and has stocked up with a good supply of enthusiasm over the 
‘Green Mountains” and the wonders in the White City, 


Organ, Processional March...................0.45 .... Whitney. 
Mr. Brooks. 
Soprano solo, ‘ Galilee,” (violin obligato) ............... Coombs. 
Miss Jennings. 
Duet," Hark, art, My Ge ii esses cece ded Died Shelley. 
Miss Jennings and Miss Hamilton. 
Organ, Citetutanan Pastorale css. is. icc kec eas cdccecs Merkel. 
Mr. Brooks. 
Contralto solo, ‘Just as Tam”.... ...... ccc ccc e ees Gottschalk. 
Miss Hamilton. 
Viste fold, AGO. isi RR ee .....Hollaender, 


Claude Madden. 
Clin, Remain Mt D5 sec S 
Mr. Brooks. 
* * * # 


nada Parker. 


W. R. MERRIAM’S PIANO RECITAL, 

W. R. Merriam has just returned from the World's Fair, where, 
in company with Mathews, of ‘‘ Music,” and others of the frater- 
nity, he reports having a ‘ glorious time,’’ On the afternoon of 
Wednesday he gave one of his instructive recitals in the parlors 
of his residence on Park avenue. For nearly two hours he en- 
tertained a company of invited friends and pupils with his inter- 
esting talks and rendering of a choice program. An earnest 
student himself, he impresses his pupils with the same spirit, 
consequently is a successful teacher, and one of the oldest in our 
city as to residence here, His intentions, however, are to re- 
visit his old haunts in Berlin and Leipsic some time in the near 


future. aeae 


Miss Anna Schoen-René, of Berlin, Germany, and more re- 
cently of New York, who came to Minneapolis some months ago 
to recuperate from prostration attendant upon malaria, is very 
much improved in health and is teaching a large class in the art 
of singing. Personally Miss Schoen-René is a fascinating lady 
and a warm, enthusiastic devotee of grand opera, A pupil of 
Lamperti and other notable vocal instructors of Europe, her 
standing is readily recognized here. 

eee * 
THE MINNEAPOLIS EXPOSITION, 

Music at the exposition is given by the American Band (for- 
merly Reeves’ Band), of Providence, R. I. Mr. Church, the 
director, formed many pleasant acquaintances when he was here 
some two years ago, and his return with the band as its director 
was an event of interest to all who knew him. They give some 
delightful programs and are generous in respending to encores. 

ee ee 

Of course there is more or less croaking over the hard times, 
but I notice that a great share of it comes from the mushroom 
capitalist (a special product of the West), who upon his return 
from a few months in the ‘‘ Yellowstone Park” or a trip through 
Europe, or anywhere else where he has been having a good time 
and spending ‘‘lots” of money, sits down ,and counts the cost 
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thereof, and groans in spirit at the expenditures he has made, 
concluding like a wise man that he must retrench somewhere. 
So he not infrequently begins at his church. As reduction in 
salaries and wages is one of the improvements of the age, always 
beginning with those who are earning their daily bread, the or- 
ganist and choir singer is looked upon by the capitalist music 
committee as a sort of luxury, therefore their salaries must 
be shortened to meet the stringency of the pockets of the 
music committee, There are not a few musicians in our city 
who are on the anxious bench as to how the very conscientious 
(?) music committee are going to do in their case. In nearly all 
these instances self support and sometimes the maintenance 
of others depend upon the Sunday salaries of these musicians. 
It would be amusing if it were not so disgusting to behold the self 
complacency with which the average church musical committee 
decide on chopping off here and cutting down there in the ex- 
penses of the church. What ‘‘ must be ” will have to be, but it 
won't be at the elegant homes of the mushroom capitalist. Not 
by any means begin there. Rivalry in extravagance in the ultra 
fashionable display in dress, equipage and house is the greatest 
curse we have to contend with, while the expense of the proper 
encouragement of music in the churches is regarded as an un- 
profitable investment. If it could only be made to take on the sem- 
blance of personal profit in the matters of dollars and cents, what 
holy men would compose the church music committee ! As it is— 
oh,my! Yet there is some leaven inthis mass of selfishness that 
dubs itself economy. In a church that does not herald its doings 
with a grand flourish of trumpets they have voted to invest more 
money in their church music, and have already raised the salary 
of their organist. Mr. Bass, the organist referred to, is doing 
some good work with his vested choir at St. Paul's Church (Pro- 
testant Episcopal), and already attracts considerable attention to 
his portion of the church service, his vested choir being the best 
of the kind in the city. 


eee 

Special musical programs from the works of the masters is to 
be a feature of the evening services in the leading churches dur- 
ing the autumn and winter. 

eee * 

“The Minneapolis Opera Company,” a recently formed organi- 
zation, gave its initial performance of ‘‘The Chimes of Nor- 
mandy” on the evening of September 14. Their début was made 
before a pretty fair audience, and was in all respects a most cred- 
itable affair. There was less nervousness and fewer mistakes 
than generally fall to the lot of amateur performers, and the 
work of principals and chorus was excellent. It certainly was 
above the average order of such attempts. There was some very 
good acting, as well as singing, and the repeated and persistent 
encores evinced the deep interest of the audience. Mr. Wm. 
Courtney, of New York, took the réle of ‘‘ Jean Grenicheux.” 
Miss Harmon made an excellent ‘‘ Germaine,” her voice and style 
being well adapted to that réle. Miss Derr as “ Serpolette,” 
showed that nature has endowed her with a large share of dra- 
matic ability, as also Mr. C. C. Fairchild in the character of 
“Gaspard the Miser.” The réle of the notary, an exceedingly 
difficult and too frequently poorly taken part, was very well 
done, and the gentleman who essayed the character fell not a 
whit behind some in the profession, Mr. T. T. Drill, as ‘‘ Henri,” 
proved himself efficient in every way. A curious thing about 
this gentleman was that at times the character of the marquis 
was lost in that of the admiring pupil, when “‘ Jean Grenicheux” 
appeared. Asa whole, the first appearance of the ‘‘ Minneapolis 


Opera Company” was a very satisfactory one. 
Acton Horton. 
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San Francisco Letter. 
SAN FRANCISCO, September 1. 
SIGHT of the people at the Tivoli this afternoon 
who came to hear the Wagner program by the Symphony 
Orchestra would have made poor old Rudolph Herold take off 
his glasses and rub them hard to make sure his eyes were not 
playing him a trick. 

Only those who remember the orchestral concerts so slimly at- 
tended in the chilly, gloomy atmosphere of Platt's Hall twenty 
years ago, which Herold used to conduct, can imagine his 
astonishment could he have attended to-day’s performance. He 
has been dead many years. In his time Wagner's was the 
‘music of the future ;" now it is the music of to-day. 

At no previous Tivoli concert have I seen such a jam; stand- 
ing room only, with not much of that unoccupied—and nothing 
on the bill but Wagner ! 

My old friend Major Darling, U.S. A., known as a charming 
composer under the nom de plume of ‘‘ August Mignon,” shared 
my enjoyment of this afternoon, He congratulates himself 
upon seeing his early but lonely admiration for Wagner which 
he used to express years ago in Philadelphia, despite the oppo- 
sition of the local dilettanti of that venerable city, now so uni- 
versally indorsed by the popular verdict of the present day. 

Wagner always has something to say and knows how to say it. 
The trouble seems to have been with his hearers, who have at 
last learned to understand him. 

The program this afternoon contained the prelude to ‘“ The 
Meistersingers,’’ the prelude and introduction to Act IIL. of 
* Lohengrin " and ‘‘ Elsa's Dream,” from the same work, very 
satisfactorily sung by Mrs. Maude Berry Fischer ; the ‘ Ride ot 
the Valkyries,” the ‘Song of the Rhinedaughters” and “ Sieg- 
fried’s Death March,” from ‘ Die G—erd—erung,” all of which 
were intelligently and heartily enjoyed by the crowd who listened 
to the splendid interpretation of these magnificent creations. 

To-night I got into Golden Gate Hall about 9:15 o'clock, in 
time to hear the greater part of the first of Mr. Alfred Wilkie’s 
second series of ballad concerts. 

Besides a male quartet and a dozen or so of Mr. H. B. Pass- 
more's well drilled pupils, who, by the way, sang a neat compo- 
sition of Mr. Passmore’s, Mr. Wilkie had the assistance of Mr. 
and Mrs. Campbell; Mr. Hether Wismer, violinist ; Mr. Henry 
Strauss, pianist, and a very tardy piano which came later than 
the audience, and after being !aboriously hoisted over the foot- 
lights proved to be a mere substitute for the one invited. 

Mr, Strauss made an address to the audience and refused to 
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play on it, at such length that his rather unintelligible speech 
seemed in danger of substituting the concert. With some diffi- 
culty he was also laboriously removed from the stage and the 
program began with Mr. Passmore at the objectionable upright 
piano. 

This delay fortunately enabled me to arrive in time to hear my 
very estimable friend, Mrs. Marriner-Campbell, who was in the 
early part of the bill. I was quite touched by the warmth of her 
reception when she gracefully swept onto the stage in a black 
lace gown looking as handsome and well as she did twenty years 
ago or more, during all of which time she has had few rivals and 
no superiors as a favorite soprano in California. 

After the prolonged applause of her welcome, at which she 
must have felt a thrill of proud gratification, she sang ‘‘ Spring’s 
Awakening,” by Buck, with all the purity of voice and style for 
which she was always noted. Mr. Campbell was also greeted as 
an old favorite, and sang in his manly style several numbers. 
Mr. Hether Wismer played Spohr’s concerto No, 12 so very 
well as to give him an assured place among our best young vio- 
linists. 

Mr. Wilkie’s concerts have started the second series in a very 
promising manner. 

Golden Gate Hill isa charmingly bright and attractive place 
on Sutton street, and will doubtless prove the most popular room 
for concerts in the city. It is just finished and belongs to a com- 
mandery of Knights Templar, whose home is in the upper part 
of the building. At a benefit tendered by the Bohemian Club to 
California’s poetess, Miss Ino D. Coolbrith, on August 30, the 
Saturday Morning Orchestra of young ladies contributed a few 
numbers. 

This collection of devotees has just resumed its rehearsals 
under the direction of Mr. J. H. Rosewald, after a summer vaca- 
tion, with renewed energy. 

The Saturday Pops., which Mr. Sigmund Beel and Mrs. Car- 
michael Carr have made a permanent success, resumes its cham- 
per concerts next Saturday. They have been instrumental in 
contributing largely to the remarkable development of taste for 
classical music which is so noticeable among us of late years. 

I have just received from the builders, James E. Troat & Co., of 
Methuen, Mass., a picture of the new organ they are building at 
the order of Mr. E. F. Searles for Grace Church. It is engraved 
in the August number of the ‘ American Architect,” and is a 
magnificent specimen of what the king of instruments can be. 

It is to contain fifty-eight registers, based upon a 32 foot 
CCCC tone. 

As time and money are not taken into account in the construc- 
tion of this work, which has already been in progress over a year, 
the result is likely to be a masterpiece. 

Though no date is yet announced for its completion, the utli- 
mate result will be so grand that one can well afford to await it 
with patience. 

I met Mr. Henry Irving at the club to-day. He opens his 
American tour at the Grand Opera House on the 4th in ‘“‘ The 
Bells.” All the seats have been sold. 

Irving has spent a pleasant week here sightseeing and seems 
to be having a good time. I certainly found him a very cheer- 
ful gentleman. He is to have a dinner and ‘‘jinks” at the 
Bohemian Club next week, where he no doubt will receive some 
slight return in the way of amusement for the fine entertain- 
ment which he and his company have brought to the public of 
this city. 

I’m sure Uncle George Bromley is well worth seeing and hear- 
ing, for he is as unique in his delicious humor and bonhomie as 
Irving can be in his histrionic line. 

Mr. Alfred Bouvier relinquishes the management of the Bald- 
win Theatre for a well earned European vacation. 

Mr. Henry Mann, tormerly in charge of the California 
Theatre, has returned from the East to take Mr. Bouvier'’s place 
at the Baldwin. 

The Tivoli is running a piece called ‘‘ Ship Ahoy” to crowded 
houses, now at the end of its second week. I went to the door 
the other night, but was discouraged by the crush, and turned 
away without going in to see what the piece is like. 

I still cling to the idea that the Tivoli isa great institution, 
and deserves the extraordinary success it so continuously 
achieves. 

Mr. Holt, of the box office, has entirely recovered from the ill- 
ness contracted at his breezy window, which well nigh laid him 
low some time ago, and is again bravely discharging more official 
duty through that deadly orifice than falls to the lot of any other 
ticket dispenser in town. 

Q. A. Chase is again at home in the splendid Kohler & Chase 
piano house after a jolly tour to the World’s Fair. God bless 
him! I hope he will long continue in health and strength to be- 
friend and cheer his many acquaintances in the music trade and 
profession. Although he is universally respected and esteemed, 
I don’t think anyone holds a higher opinion of his good qualities 
than Henry M. Bosworrtn. 





September 18, 1893. 


_— most conspicuous item in public attention for 

the last fortnight has been the presence among us of the 
Lyceum Theatre Company trom London, headed by Mr. Henry 
Irving and Miss Ellen ‘l'erry. They began a two weeks’ season at 
the Grand Opera House on September 4, and have been playing 
to increasingly large audiences ever since. For the latter part of 
the second week every seat was sold by Wednesday. The 
crowd to see “Shylock” the other night completely filled the 
building and reminded me of the Patti season. I saw lately 
what often occurred there. Women camped on the gallery en- 
trance early in the afternoon, awaiting the evening rush, which 
should carry them on the crest of its wave to the front seats in 
the gallery. Last Saturday at the matinée and evening per- 
formance the record was broken, more money being taken in 
than for any previous dramatic entertainment in the history of 
the American stage. 

Mr. Irving's visit to San Francisco has been thoroughly ‘de- 
lightful to all concerned. He has left behind him a host of 
charmed friends and acquaintances, and an admiring public. 
While he took about $65,000, he spent more money in reciprocal 
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hospitality and public benefaction than any half-dozen artists 
who ever visited us before. 

I had the pleasure of meeting him at the Bohemian Club when 
he was elected an honorary member, and given a most enjoyable 
dinner and “Jinks.” During the latter he was “initiated” by 
‘Uncle George” Bromley in a manner that he will never forget, 

The Bohemians never had a more agreeable guest, and they 
have entertained a long list of mighty good fellows in the twenty 
years I’ve been among them. Mr. Abbey, near whom I sat, as. 
sured me that he had never seen Mr. Irving enter so cordially into 
the spirit of an affair, or become more imbued with the general 
feeling of bonhomie and good fellowship than on this occasion, 
Even Mr. Abbey made, as he told me upon resuming his seat, the 
first speech in his life, being instigated thereto by Irving's “ Yes, 
Abbey, you ought to get up and say something !” 

It is very gratifying to us San Franciscoans, who have lately 
been taken to task by some visiting ‘‘stars” for our lack of ap- 
preciation in things theatrical, when their engagements here had 
not been successful, to witness such a happy result attend the 
courageous enterprise of bringing such a company of artists half 
way round the world to visit us. 

The magnificent productions have been an instructive revela- 
tion to us, a delight to the eye and a feast to the understanding, 
Irving promises to come again, and we all hope he will. 

Meanwhile, though Irving made lots of money, the other the- 
atres are struggling with the hard times, all except the Tivoli, 
that you know is an exception to all rules. It has been full for 
three weeks with people enjoying the ‘‘Ship Ahoy,” which is 
again continued a week longer. Stockwell’s pretty house, where 
they have had a stock company, gives it a vacation, and is to be 
devoted for a couple of weeks now to ‘ Urania,” that splendid 
combination of scenery, science and instruction, which is here 
under the management of Mr. John J. Nolan, from the Carnegie 
Music Hall, who by the way tells me he wants to bring Dam- 
tosch and the orchestra out here. It is a long way to come, and 
the Tivoli symphony concerts are not by any means the kind of 
musical pabulum to make us feel a starving hunger for anything 
of the sort from afar, even though it might be somewhat better 
cooked. 

Mr. Kontzki, court pianist to the Emperor of Austria, having 
somehow escaped from that very much governed realm, has ar- 


| rived here, and though nearly eighty years old has been out at the 


park beating time over the band on Sundays, and I hope showing 
them a new trick or two. The old man is going to give a recital 
in Golden Gate Hall on the 21st, for which he stopped overa 
steamer on his way westward. Mr. Wilkie gave another of his 
vocal concerts at that hall on the 14th, when Mr. Strauss, the 
pianist, mitigated the (for me) dreary waste of vocal effort, 
though I must make an exceptionin favor of Mrs. Martin Schultz, 
who sang with a warmth and spirit which I found lacking in some 
of the other numbers gracing the earlier part of the program. I 
had to leave early and did not hear the violin playing of a little 
daughter of Mr. H. B. Passmore, who is said to have greatly 
pleased her auditors. 

I have listened in my time to so much mild, tame vocal effort 
that I presume I am hardly to be blamed if I fail to enthuse over 
a majority of that sort of thing which is provided for public ac- 
ceptance. I feel that just as there is far more talk than eloquence 
in the pulpit and on the rostrum, there is far more mediocrity on 
the concert platform, than there is of really good vocal music, 
A majority of what we hear has no raison d’étre so far as I can 
see other than the encouragement and support of “ voice build- 
ers” and the vanity of pupils. 

Speaking of the latter reminds me that vocal teachers here- 
abouts seem to be rated according to their reputation for “ bring- 
ing out” pupils. The study of art for art’s sake seems out of the 
question. Interpretation is entirely secondary to personal osten- 
tation. Even fond mammas are not contented to admire their 
daughters’ vocal attainments in the privacy of home, but must 
behold them on a platform, singing before the public, ere their 
ambition is completely satisfied. My objection to thisis not that 
it iswrong for a girl to sing in public, but that “ bringing out” 
young performers in this way generally, if not always appeals 
to their vanity. They show off their own attainments instead of 
modestly presenting an honest interpretation of a composer's 
idea. Such a performance is to my mind as improper, not to say 
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sacrilegious, as ‘‘ leading in prayer" for the sake of airing one’s 
own elocutionary prowess. 

Perhaps thisscreed ought to be headed ‘‘ Moralizing” rather 
than ‘‘ Music in San Francisco,” but it contains more musical 
gossip than I once found in a Boston letter from your esteemed 
correspondent there, which contained none, but was interesting 
nevertheless, as all Mr. Hale’s screeds are. 

But really there is not much going on in music just now to re- 
late, or in anything else for that matter, if one may believe the 
universal complaint of hard times. 

Some of the oldest and best paid choirs hereabouts have either 
been dismissed or had their salaries cut down. The cyclone, 
however, has not yet reached my environment. 

$t. John's Church, which painted itself pea green in honor of the 
advent of Rev. John Hemphill, a native of Ireland, as its pastor, 
will now feel like getting that tint scraped off, Dr. Hemphill 
having abandoned that institution and gone to Calvary Church 
once more after a ten years’ absence. He and I held forth at op- 
posite ends of that edifice for nearly eleven years—he in the pul- 
pit, Iat the organ. The abandoned disciples of St. John are a 
good deal upset, and the revolution has occasioned a change of 
organist. Mr. R. Fletcher Tilton, formerly of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has been superseded by Mrs. H. J. Stewart, formerly of London, 
England. Some of the brethren said Tilton had a Tivoli choir, 
whatever that may mean. Mrs. Stewart has only a very proper 
un-Tivoli quartet, and the brethren will be appeased. I hope 
Dr. Hemphill will stir up the choir at Calvary Church, which 
when I last heard it was far worse than a Tivoli choir. 

They have a fine old Erben organ there, three manuals and forty 
stops, in my time the best in town. They ought to have good 
singing withal. They used to have it till the Moody and Sankey 
duffers wandered this way, and while converting sinners cer- 
tainly perverted church music. 


But de gustibus non. Henry M. Bosworrn. 


SEPTEMBER 2%, 1893. 

ITH not many musical items to write of last week 

I now find an embarrassment of riches to chronicle. The 

orchestral music all came at once. The Philharmonics gave a 

concert on the 2ist at the Metropolitan Hall. On the same even- 

ing the Chevalier de Kontski, court pianist to the Emperor of 

Germany, gave us a taste of his quality at Golden Gate Hall. 

Then the last of the Tivoli summer symphony matinées occurred 

on the 22d, giving us more music inside twenty-four hours than 
we had had in all the previous month. 

The first I could not attend, being at Kontski’s. The chevalier 
had a very good audience in the pretty new hall, and was most 
cordially received. We had never met many ‘court pianists” 
out here and naturally had a curiosity to see what they are 
like. 

Our only courtly musician being the solo violinist to his late 
Kanaka majesty, of the late Kanaka kingdom, this curiosity is 
pardonable. They say “‘ birds of a feather flock together,’’ and I 
was surprised to see a Plumas County solo violinist on the pro- 
gram with the chevalier, instead of one of his peers, with a title 
from Kalakaua. 

Mr. Charles P. Orr opened the program with the allegro from 
Beethoven's F major sonata, accompanied by a little girl named 
Meta Asher, whose performance was so good as quite to throw 
Mr. Orr into the background. They also played an andante and 
bolero by Kontski. ‘ 

The old pianist, said to be seventy-eight, got a hearty greet- 
ing when he appeared, and besides numerous encores played 
several of his own compositions and bits of Weber, Chopin, 
Beethoven and Schumann. 

He is a virtuoso of by no means the highest rank. 

There was considerable twitter and alternating thunder about 
his performance, and one readily arrives at the conclusion that 
acourt pianist in Germany don’t need to be a nonpareil any 
more than a solo violinist at the court of a Kanaka king. 

This concert contained a lot of vocal numbers that by contrast 
would enhance the interest of almost anything in the way of in- 
strumental music, and revived my constantly recurring query : 
“Why do so many people sing, if at all, anywhere but in the most 
secluded privacy?” But my last letter contained.an outburst of 
my feelings about the vainglorious songsters to whom we have to 
listen, and I must forbear. 

This appearance of the venerable Kontski was arranged and 
well managed by Mr. Albert Merks, who seems to be coming to 
the front as a local impresario quite recently. 

The Tivoli had the usual high class crowd at the Symphony, 
and the program was a renewed attraction. It seems almost as 
though each new one were better than the last. 

We had Meyerbeer’s overture, ‘‘ Struensee,” of which I confess 
I never heard before ; ‘‘ Solvejg’s Song,” by Grieg ; the prologue 
and intermezzo from Leoncavallo’s new opera “ Pagliacci,” the 
former sung by Mr. C. D. O'Sullivan, a young Californian bari- 
tone, recently home from music study abroad. He sangit nobly, 
the orchestra lending efficient aid in presenting this novelty in 
the way of recent opera. 

Mr. Giulio Minetti scored a triumph and delighted all hands by 
his masterly performance of Vieuxtemps’ violin concerto No. 4. 
It was a rich treat and at once lifted Minetti, who seems a very 
modest fellow, from the obscurity of the ranks to the vanguard 
among our local Paganinis. 

A first performance here of Hamerlik’s Tragic Symphony, op. 
82, closed this delightful concert. 

A winter series is announced to occur bi-monthly beginning 
October 6, when we are promised Saint-Saén’s G minor concerto 
by Otto Bendix, and a first performance of Tschaikowski’s fifth 
Symphony, which I hope will be as beautiful as his name is ugly 
and hard to spell. 

Judging from appearances good symphony concerts are no 
longer a dubious venture in San Francisco; the supply has created 
areliable demand, and instead of depending upon the purse of a 
Musical Maecenas like Mr. John Parrott the patronage of the 
Public pays the expense and leaves a margin of profit besides. 

That admirable institution, the Musicians’ Union, is in a worry 


the controversy, if there are any merits about such squabbles, 
are imperceptible from my outside standpoint. 

I fear that I indulge too much an innate spirit of American in- 
dependence to feel any interest in a trades union, even by people 
who make a trade of music. To me it is about as attractive as a 
dog fight. A notable example of the loveliness of the trades 
union spirit has just occurred in the murder of a number of non- 
union sailors by a dynamite bomb and the destruction of a neigh- 
borhood, which startled the town last Saturday night. I hope 
Wolcott's Band will escape so dire a punishment for presuming 
to assert a little independence in differing with the Musical 
Union ; but I presume the ‘‘ Union must be preserved” at any 
cost. 

The Rev. Max Rubin, a cantor in a local synagogue, who came 
here a couple of years ago from Brooklyn, N. Y., is just now in 
trouble with his constituents regarding a charge of unorthodox 
behavior during his official duties on Yom Kippur, when his 
yearning for refreshment and cigarettes is said to have got the 
better of his self restraint. He denies the charge and attributes 
it to spite. I should not be surprised, however this may be, if a 
new cantor soon assumed the duties at the Taylor street syna- 
gogue. It is a good warm berth for one, and there has never 
been much love lost between the present incumbent and the con- 
gregation. As Miss Rubin, his daughter, plays the organ there 
is likely to be a new organist also. 

The Tivoli has had such a phenomenal success with ‘ Ship 
Ahoy” that it is to be continued for another week, the sixth I 
believe. This house is as usual going right along making money 
when nearly every other theatre is having a rough time and feel- 
ing hard times. 

Even the Baldwin has felt the depression. Mr. Alfred Bouvier, 
the estimable manager, has gone away for a well earned vacation 
to the West Indies and Europe, with his wife. Mr. Harry Mann 
takes the helm, pro tem., ably seconded by Mr. Louis Morgen- 
stein, one of the best fellows who ever officiated in a box office, 
if I may accept the opinion of him which Mr. Bouvier expressed 
to me regarding his chief aide, who has been with him so many 
years. 

Isaw a notice of the new memorial organ which Mr. E. F. 
Searles is having built for Grace Church in your last paper. The 
work is nearing completion. We are now hoping to see it by 
Christmas, it having been under way for more than a year. 
Probably no organ was ever constructed undga more favorable 
conditions for artistic results, the latter idea of the only con- 
sideration, time and expense being utterly ¢dxcluded from the 
builder's calculations. 

As I have been the organist at Grace for the last ten years and 
expect to play on the new one if I live to see it, I am reminded 
of the picture in ‘‘ Punch ” where the two pottery cranks are ad- 
miringly gazing at a recently acquired teapot and resolving to 
‘try to live up to it.” A somewhat similar resolve enters my 
mind in view of my good fortune in getting the new organ whicn 
the munificence of Mr. Searles is to present our church. 

Meanwhile I am trying to find a purchaser for the old one, 
which is a bargain for anyone who wants a first rate twenty 
stop two manual organ. H. M. Bosworrn. 


SAN FRANCISCO, Oct, 7, 1893. 
.ior days ago I had the pleasure of hearing Mr. 
H. J. Stewart’s new opera, which he has just finished to 
a libretto by Clay M. Greene. 

The composer took advantage of the temporary presence of 
Mr. Greene in the city, on his way to India, to go over their 
work, which had mostly been composed while the authors were 
at opposite sides of the continent. 

I was glad to be present and share the satisfaction of Mr. 
Greene at the admirable setting Mr. Stewart has composed for 
his pretty play. The story is that of a young fellow whose father 
has successfully brought him to manhood in ignorance of “the 
opposing sex,” but who, like the youth whose father having 
brought him ‘up in the way he should go,” upon getting there 
‘went it like h——.” The second and third acts of this new 
opera illustrate the pace at which this young novice ‘ went it” 
in making up for lost time. 

It is entitled ‘‘ Don Juanito,” or little Don Juan, and was orig- 
inally intended for Agnes Huntington. She having abandoned 
the stage for matrimony, the fine contralto part of the heroine 
will probably be assured by Jessie Bartlett Davis, for whom it is 
admirably suited. 

In the hands of a company like the ‘ Bostonians’’ this opera, 
which gives free scope to scenic and dramatic elaboration, 
would be a great success. The libretto is extremely good, and 
the music is as bright and sparkling as one could possibly desire, 
being remarkably well suited to the spirit of the play. 

After having seen an old Spanish opera depicting the conten- 
tion between a poet and a composer in getting up their work— 
which by the way is one of the funniest things of its kind I ever 
saw—it was quite remarkable to see the complete accord and 
mutual enthusiasm of Greene and Stewart over their combined 
production. There has not been a single difference between 
them, nor a word changed in the entire libretto, nor an altera- 
tion of Stewart’s music to accommodate Greene. Mr. Greene 
sailed away for the Orient last week in company with Mr. Harry 
Gillig and Mr. Frank Unger and a complete outfit of banjos, 
lutes, &c., one of which, made here, had an aluminium body, a 
very good substitute for wood. I saw a suggestion of this metal 
for a like purpose in a recent MusicaL CourRIER. 

Mr. Unger is always ‘‘ up to date” and has even forestalled the 
fashion in aluminium musical instruments. The Atlantic Ocean 
has been serenaded from Gillig’s yacht a good deal this summer, 
but the aluminium lute was reserved for the broad Pacific. 

The first of the winter series of Symphony Concerts was given 
at the Tivoli on the 6th to a fair house, not quite so full as the 
former attendance. 

The program was very delightful though, and included Tschai- 
kowsky's Fifth Symphony, which we heard for the first time, and 
found as lovely as its author’s name is ‘‘ quite the contrary,” es- 
pecially tae first two movements, which make one feel that new 
fashioned symphonies are a decided improvement on some of the 





ever the independent action of Wolcott's Band, The merits of 


old sort. This one has lots of meat in it, and is decidedly tooth- 
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some, like luscious fruit, which one can greedily take in big en- 
thusiastic bites. 

Mr. Otto Bendix played Saint-Saéns’ G minor concerto ina 
thoroughly satisfactory manner on a Steinway grand. 

We also listened to Goldmark's Cortége from the “ Queen of 
Sheba,” and Soderman’s Swedish Wedding March. 

On the 20th a ‘‘ Wagner program” and an enlarged orchestra of 
seventy men is promised. For November 3 Augusta Cottlow, a 
child phenomenon, will play Chopin's E minor cencerto, which is 
announced as ‘“ the musical event of the year !""—whatever that 
may have the politeness to be. Ah! I see again at the bottom of 
my program in larger type, ‘‘The musical sensation of the 
year,” 

Mr. Sigmund Beel, who is the concert master at these enter- 
tainments, began his winter series of ‘‘ Saturday Pops” on the 
30th at Golden Gate Hall. 

My choir duties prevent my attendance at these charming mat- 
inées, so I am unable to report upon them as I would like to. 
They are admirable, and have done a great deal toward fostering 
a taste for chamber music in San Francisco. The Carr-Beel 
Pops are an established institution among us, and have stamped 
Mr. Beel as one of our very best violinists. 

Rev. H. R. Haweis is here. He lectured last week to a good 
audience on ‘‘ Music the Art of the Age.” His hearers were more 
amused than instructed at the queer little person's harangue. 
He preached for us at Grace Church. I really preterred his ser- 
mon to his lecture, though I think his books preferable to either. 
Those who have met him pronounce him a charming gentieman. 
I wish I could see more of him. He stays here a couple of weeks 
to enjoy California. 

The grievous announcement appears in to-day's papers that the 
Grand Opera House has been leased for five years to Morosco, 
who has grown rich in a big ten cent theatre in our “ Tar-Flat” 
precinct. 

This, our only fitting shrine for the worship of Patti, Albani, 
Tamagno and all the other gods and goddesses of the lyric drama, 
whom we’ ve so often crowded to hear in the old house, is to be des- 
ecrated and given over to—‘' the abomination of desolation.” It 
is too bad! True, the location is ‘south of Market street,” ina 
dismal neighborhood, but it is a fine big theatre, fit to house the 
Abbey attractions, and now whither can he bring them? For 
bring them he must. Witness the Irving harvest during 4 two 
weeks’ run. Something phenomenal—$65,000 ! 

I hope, though I hardly expect, a new opera house will be 
erected in a better location. I don't know who will build it. 
Poor old Dr. Wade, who built this one, impoverished himself be- 
fore it was finished, and it fell into the hands of a bank, which 
now for the first time finds a chance to make it pay. Opera 
houses seem a better investment for somebody else's money un- 
less one has more than he needs for himself. 

The Tivoli has abandoned “ Ship-ahoy” after six weeks of 
good business, ‘and is giving “ Fatiniza.” Next week they pro- 
duce *‘ Rip Van Winkle.” 

Rosina Vokes, with a reconstructed company, is at the Bald- 
win. The amiable and musical Gottschalk is one of the few re- 
maining members of her former troupe. Mr. Clarence Fleming 
is still manager. 

Among the returns from the World's Fair I note Prof. A. F. 
Lejcol and Mr. De Motte, the prime minister of the Waldteufel 
dynasty. He had earned a respite from the cares of state, and 
highly enjoyed his trip to the scenes of his former activity. If 
there is a man in the business better acquainted with the sheet 
music trade than Mr. De Motte he is a stranger to 

H, M. Bosworth. 
oe 


St. Louis Letter. 


Sr. Louts, September 18. 
HE success achieved by Mr. Sousa and his band 
and by Miss Marcella Lindh, the vocal soloist, at the St. 
Louis Exposition during the past week, has been of a most de- 
cided character. Mr. Sousa had been here but a few days when 
he won the greatest appreciation and enthusiasm from the 
public, and now the hall is daily crowded to its fullest capacity. 
Of the many compositions that have been given by this excellent 
organization, especial mention might be made of the Second 
Rhapsodie of Liszt. This trite composition was imbued with new 
life by a remarkable arrangement for band by Mr. Sousa himself; 
without deviating from the musical contents of the composition at 
all, the figures, cadenzas and general effects are adapted to the 
requirements of a band and its various instruments in a most mu- 
sicianly manner. This splendid adaptation, with its spirited 
production by the band, brought forth a thundering applause 
from the audience. Many of Mr. Sousa's original compositions 
have called forth the highest appreciation, particularly his popu- 
lar “Washington Post” march, “ Sheridan’s Ride,” ‘ The 
Chariot Race” and “‘ The Destruction of Pompeii.” 

Miss Marcella Lindh adds much to the success of the concerts 
by her artistic performances. Miss Lindh possesses a voice of 
wide range and of remarkable evenness in all the registers; her 
vocalization and phrasing are clear and musicianly, and she sings 
with much dramatic intensity. During the ten days that she has 
appeared, singing in two concerts daily, she has scarcely repeated 
a single composition, and in all her numbers has displayed the 
greatest rhythmic and musical precision. Miss Lindh has reason 
to feel full satisfaction for her enthusiastic reception at all the 
concerts. H. E, 
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Music Sent for Criticism. 


Hamilton S. Gordon, New York. 

Ch, GODARD. : ‘ ; Danse D’ Etoiles. 

Ladies who seldom practice and teachers who wish to 
make their pupils play some few pieces with as little trou- 
ble as possible are recommended to try this waltz for the 
piano. It is short and pretty and constructed in such a 
manner that the weak parts of the hand are not called upon 
to do much work, In no sense is it difficult or awkward, 
but yields the greatest return for the least expenditure of 
time in study or energy in execution. Although it is in the 
keys of four and five flats, yet these being favorites with 
ladies, are probably already well known. The themes are 
graceful waltz melodies, which are bright and animated 
rather than intensely fervent or deep felt. 








Lyon & Healy, Chicago, 
FRED, L. MOREY. Sweetheart, Say Not Good-Bye. 

A tenor singer looking for a somewhat simple, artless and 
heartfelt love song would do well to try this. The form is 
tripartite. Although somewhat disconsolate, it is char- 
acterized by a peculiar earnestness which betokens sincer- 
ity and is healthful and strong rather than sickly and weak. 
The accompaniment deserves attention, for the bass has a 
well marked course, constructed principally upon a slowly 
descending scale, which affords a welcome relief from the 
ding dong (tonic and dominant) basses of vulgar music. 

The range of voice is an eleventh from D to G, or in an- 
other edition from B flat to E flat. 

The form is tripartite, the second verse being set in a 
minor key, consistently with the character of the words. As 
regards degree of difficulty and some other peculiarities it 
may be classed with songs of the accepted ballad type, al- 
though in some respects it ranks higher. ~ 





Wm, E, Ashmali & Co., Arlington, N. J. 
J. LEWIS BROWN. The Past 1s Mine. 

This is an unpretending song, which may be attempted 
by anyone with an octave of notes in his voice. (From E to 
E.) The general course of the melody is such that it will 
be found useful in teaching, 

Although somewhat commonplace, it is in a favorite style 
and has several good points which will be manifest on the 
first trial. The chief feature for which we bespeak atten- 
tion is the accompaniment, wherein a simple design is car- 
ried out consistently and with good effect ; which does not 
compete with the voice, nor become aggressive in any way; 
which is truly an accompaniment, and yet has a definite 
and independent course and distinct work of its own. By 
the adoption of a suitable motivo, and repeating it persist- 
ently, it gradually ceases to specially attract attention. As 
clocks whose monotonous ticking is soon unnoticed, one 
other advantage is that the singer playing his own accom- 
paniment is not too much occupied with it. Such new, 
simple, attractive and useful designs are as rare as wel- 
come, and therefore song writers and composers generally 
are advised to adopt similar devices when inventing ac- 
companiments for melodies in the lyric style. 





Chappell & Co., London. 
BEHNKE AND PEARCE, Voice Training Primer. 

Mrs. Emil Behnke (voice trainer) and Charles W. Pearce 
(Mus. Doc. Cantab.) have here put foith a voice training 
primer which is an examination catechism of vocal physi- 
ology, voice training and musical theory. 

Mrs. Behnke studied and worked for more than twenty 
years with her husband, now deceased, whose works on 
the “‘ Mechanism and Management of the Human Voice” 
and on ** Voice, Song and Speech” (in connection with 
Lenox Browne) are well known 

The second part of this primer consists of a first book on 
notation, rhythm, phrasing, embellishments, &c. 

The first part cannot be found in ordinary instruction 
books of music, for it is entirely devoted to such subjects 
as breathing for women, nasal resonance, cartilages of the 
larynx, the registers, the diaphragm, throaty tones, pro- 
nunciation of difficult combinations of vowels and conso- 
nants, &c. 

The second part has, however, an excuse for being ap- 
pended, as it refers throughout to the theory of voice pro- 
duction, by giving illustrations and exercises in musical 
notes. 

The use of question and answer is to lead young students 
to give short and correct replies to examiners of musical 
institutions. Engraved plates of the anatomy of the parts 
involved in singing add to the value of this little handbook 


(seventy-six pages). 
Robert Cocks & Co., London. 

ANGELO MASCHERONI. By Special Request. 

A humorous song that is not vulgar, and will give a 
really good singer an opportunity of displaying his voice 
and method, is here found. He regrets inability to favor 
the company with a song, having only learned ‘ voice pro- 
duction,” and one exercise. This exercise forms the 


cadenza of first verse. There is also an exercise on vocal- 
ization given for the cadenza of the second verse, which is 
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an admirable reproduction of the Italian operatic, love-sick 
ad libitum cadenza in thirds and sixths; which with its 
sighing and dying and terminal shake would, if well done, 
make what is frequently termed a “hit.” 

A master of various styles of highly artistic singing 
might even make this little song most welcome at the close 
of a miscellaneous concert, where frequently some amusing 
number is inserted. It might even be extended without 
difficulty to introduce other specimens of vocalization, &c., 
which under cover of the opportunity the words offer, 
would give a chance for a considerable display of skill. A 
bad singer or a Beckmesser, if humorous, would entertain 
well with it, although quite differently. 





The John Church Company, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 
W. L. BLUMENSCHEIN. § Ich Liebe Dich Allein. 
(7 Love But Thee Alone. 
Tenor singers who wish to find a pleasant little love lyric, 
ranging from F to G (nine diatonic notes), will do well to 
look at this essay. The poet says, that the nightingale 
overheard these words ‘Ich liebe dich allein,” and sang 
them until the woods rang with the melody, then all 
nature took up the theme, and at last the blessed Angels 
above sang the unending story. It is not a German song, 
but an English one, with the title for culminating phrase 
given in German, inthe same way that Lord Byron’s ‘‘ Maid 
of Athens” gives the crowning expression in Greek. The 
composer has not set this salient feature of the poem to one 
unchanged musical motivo, as usual, but it presents two 
forms, both of which are grateful and welcome, and will 
doubtless fuscinate many singers able to appreciate this 
composer's truly artistic style of writing. The habitual use 
of really good music does more to refine the taste of vocal- 
ists, and inspire them worthily than many directions, rules 
and illustrations given them in music lessons. 





Novello, Ewer & Co., London and New York. 
A. WELLESLEY BATSON. Two Cupids. 

Choral classes will be pleased with the four part song for 
mixed voices (‘‘There Was Once a Gentle Time”), not 
because of anything that is specially fine or effective at any 
point, or new in harmonization or counterpoint, but 
because of a freshness and healthful tone that so markedly 
characterize it. The progressions are diatonic, not chro- 
matic or awkward or far fetched, for the parts seem to 
sing themselves, and once started have an onward swing 
and impetus which increases to the end. There is no 
halting, no sickly, superfine harmony to be adjusted with 
care, no lackadaisical or finically delicate passages. The 
progressions sometimes have a quaint effect which com- 
pels one to recall the madrigals of the time of Queen 
Elizabeth. In fact it does not resemble a German part 
song in any particular, and should be called either a glee 
or a madrigal. For this reason it is asserted above that 
there is little technically or fundamentally new herein. But 
the absence of all stiffness in the counterpoint and of 
modal influences in the harmonies wins favor with modern 
ears. Conductors will find it gives but little trouble in 
rehearsals, and causes but little anxiety in public per- 
formances. 

FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Part Playing. 

The innumerable exercises for the attainment of velocity 
and bravura styles of playing on the piano havea ten- 
dency to kill out all real feeling for art, and especially to 
lead students to neglect part playing so greatly as to make 
the rendition of simple four part harmonies, sometimes al- 
most ludicrously bad by the most brilliant performers. 
Considerable mental effort is required to perform a fugue 
in five or six parts. 

It is something like trying to think of five or six things 
at once, for the melodies are continuous and independent of 
each other, although together they form a harmonious 
plexus. All must be blended and rounded off in such a 
manner as to make a complete whole, yet at the same time 
each part must be kept distinct. Playing a game of whist 
at high speed is almost pure idleness in comparison with the 
effort necessary to memorize and make clear to others an 
elaborate contrapuntal work on a single keyboard. Those 
players whose studies have been one sided and wish to ac- 
quire the art of rendering properly two, three or more ex- 
pressive melodies simultaneously are advised to begin with 
part one of these studies. (Progressive Studies, Book 43.) 





Breitkopf & Haertel, Leipsic, Brussels, London and 
New York. 

FREDERICK BRANDEIS, Two Melodies for Piano. 

‘Es Wir SoSchon Gewesen” (Trost in Ténen), and 
‘* Still Leben ” are the respective titles of these short but 
most interesting pieces, which are written somewhat in 
Schumann's most attractive style, that is to say, when he is 
least sphinx-like, and the passages are not over difficult to 
execute. As in the arabesque No. 1 is a melody in D flat, 
accompanied by harmonies that are extremely well con- 
ducted and so separated rhythmically as to add life and an 
animated motion rather than mere dead chords to the 
cantabile. There is no awkwardness or needless difficulty. 
All is good, careful work, well thought out and artistically 
finished. *‘* Still Leben” (No. 2) has similar characteristics, 





although technically easier. The melody gives a sense of 
freedom not found in No. 1, which more resembles a canta 
fermo rather than ani unrestrained instrumental melody free 
to rise or fall an octave at will. 

There is but one note that appears hard and crude. 

On page 4, system two, bar two, the F sharp of the mel- 
ody, appears as a cross relation to the F natural of the ac. 
companiment or vice versa. But probably both notes are 
intended to be F natural; for in the fourth system (where 
all is repeated one semitone higher), both notes are G flat. 
In this bar the proof reader has left out a flat (D flat) in the 
melody, so most probably he is at fault, especially as the 
composer's progressions are always as smooth and regular 
as those of Mendelssohn. ‘These pieces will command the 
esteem of our best instructors. 

GEORG HENSCHEL. Fiinf Quartette. 

These are quartets for soprano, contralto, tenor and bass 
voices, with accompaniment for the piano. 

The copy is printed from engraved folio plates. The 
German text has an English version printed below it, which 
is also the work of the composer. The titles are ‘ Teasing 
Song,” ** The Maid O’ertaken,” ‘‘ Different Grief,” ‘ Boat 
Song” and ‘At Parting.” Of these the first and fourth 
quartets may be sung in chorus. 

The hand of a most highly skilled musician of the 
modern school is manifest on every page, from the free- 
dom with which the voice parts are made to move and the 
somewhat hazardous risks that are occasionally taken with 
the harmonies, whenever there appears a_ possibility of 
gaining greater intensity of effect. In instrumental 
music, and especially in piano solos, many strange chords 
and progressions may be employed, which if arranged for 
voices and sung aloud might at first prove very strange to 
both singers and audiences. Such passages are of extreme 
interest to musicians. Take for instance the phrase on 
page 26, wherein on the third beat of each bar ‘‘ a natural” 
is sung by the voices, and on the fourth beat contrariwisean 
‘‘ A sharp” is as persistently maintained in the accompani- 
ment. This contradiction leads to an ambiguity respect- 
ing the dominant of D major and the leading note of the 
key of B minor (A natural vocally and A sharp instru- 
mentally), and requires not only great skill on the part of 
the composer, as shown here, but also and chiefly on that 
of the executants, to avoid startling the audience. Hence 
the terms ‘‘ cross relation” and ‘‘ false relation ” in the old 
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books on composition, the very nomenclature pointing to 
the fact that there may be little unpleasantnesses in art, 
as in daily life. 

In other particulars it will be seen that the vocal parts 
are written for artists who are competent to take unusual 
intervals with ease and confidence, and not be frightened 
from the true notes by any novel or brilliant discord that 
may result. These five mumbers are varied in style, and 
go well contrasted as to heighten the effect of each. It 
would be difficult to say which is the most successful set- 
ting, and give satisfactory reasons that would finally 
justify an originally hesitating choice, or account for an 
immediate and involuntary preference. But if one might 
yenture to speak of personal likes and dislikes (those 
vague, changing and unaccountable feelings) when criticis- 
ing, one would confess toa greater liking for ‘‘ Different 
Grief” (‘‘ Hark, Three Snow White Swans Are Wailing !”) 
and ‘‘ At Parting” (‘‘ Fare Thee Well”), although the 
other three quartets, being equally well written, may 
possibly become more popular. 

The engraving, printing and paper being not only good, 
but having the refined character that has for many years 
distinguished the best editions of this highly eminent firm, 
nothing more need be said in proof of the attractive ap- 
pearance of the copy. 





Louls H. Ross & Co., Boston. 
KATE YANNAH. r Cradle Song. 
A newly born child opens its eyes but does not really see, 


and has other organs the powers of which are as yet latent. 


It is a somewhat singular fact that before even the skin 
has acquired its sensibility or the eyes their powers of see- 
ing so well as to become gates for the passing of informa- 
tion to the mind, the ears are open and active. Let the 
skin be pricked, say five or six hours after birth, and there 
will be no apparent sensation. Let bright lights be flashed 
before the eyes and there will be no blinking or other sign 
of consciousness. But make noises of different kinds and 
it will be learned that the sense of hearing is not only quick 
and sensitive, but that they make something more than a 
mere sensuous impression. Experience proves that harsh 
and grating voices irritate and have an evil tendency ; and 
that soft and sweet ones soothe and have a salutary effect. 
One should therefore be careful that the earliest aural im- 
pressions are gentle and pleasant. 

For this good and sufficient reason any lullaby that shows 
the faintest trace of originality as regards gentleness of 
melody, rhythm and harmonization, that all may flow 
dreamily by and conduce to sleepfulness, will not be disre- 
garded in this place. If music is to accomplish that for 
which it was intended, if it is to exercise any psychiatric 
powerin this hospitable world, it must be carefully prescribed 
and intelligently administered like other medicaments. 

It needs no argument to prove what a cradle song ought 
to be nor to indicate the time and place of its employment. 

Here for once no doubts intrude. 

Even the jaded critic, who hates to think of musical per- 
formances and performers, does not object to being lulled 
to sleep by a suitable application of soft music, and would 
certainly prefer to be won back to consciousness by the 
same means. This is at least preferred by the most har- 
dened sinner to a rude awakening. 

Such soothing influences induce pleasant dreams. 

If the sense of hearing be the last to sink to rest and the 
first to awaken (even from the sleep of death, when the 
Archangel’s trumpet sounds reveille) and it is a matter of 
some importance how it be affected, as it forms so direct 
an avenue to the soul, the influence of music on young 
children will not easily be too highly estimated. The 
above song is for a contralto voice (compass, A to B flat, 
one octave and a semitone), and deserves more than pass- 
ing attention. 

A somewhat curious feature of it is the use of the waltz- 
like refrain which at the present time is so favorite a bur- 
den to songs of a rather low type. If it be delivered at a 
Suitable speed with the pauses and ca/ando marks duly fol- 
lowed, it ought to be consistent, and not out of keeping with 
the rest. 





Henry White, Washington. 
HATTIE S. CASE. A Lullaby. 


“Wynken, Blynken and Nod ” is the title of this contri- 
bution to the nursery ; which stands in marked contrast 
to the former song. 

It is for a soprano or mezzo-soprano voice, having a range 
from low A flat to high E flat, or F natural ad libitum. 
It appears more like a true nursery jingle, intended to wile 
away waking hours, rather than conduce directly to som- 
nolency. The melody does not proceed diatonically, but 
by skips, which have very considerable latitude. The time 
8 six-eight, and the speed a/legretto. ‘‘ Wynken and 
Blynken” are two little eyes, and ‘‘ Nod” is a little head. 
Although better than many songs of the kind, it is not of 
Sreat worth, nor likely to gain much attention beyond the 

ic circle ; and is perhaps not intended to do so. 

It requires very considerable study to write well for chil- 
dren: and inventive genius also to produce an original 
figure for a lullaby, which differs in many particulars from 
infant songs that so greatly enliven the ‘ children’s hour.” 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Robert Franz. 
HE revolutionary epoch in musical art, in 
the height of which Robert Franz lived, has had 
many eminent expositors in the realm of song, but perhaps 
its most clearly defined types are Schubert, Schumann and 
Franz. When music, holding its mirror up to human 
nature, caught and reflected the spirit of unrest following 
the French Revolution, the classic beauty of the earlier 
school which finds its consummation in Mozart—that school 
which established and perfected for all time the highest 
forms of instrumental composition, and yet wrote with 
little reference to the expression of individual feeling—was 
felt to be too impersonal an art for this age of individual 
development. 

Then arose a school of composition whose first tenet 
was internal beauty of spirit as distinguished from ex- 
ternal beauty of form, the keynote of this romanticism 
being that art should be, above all, ‘‘ the soul's language 
for the expression of its life.” It seems only natural that 
as this intensely subjective movement in music grew 
and waxed strong, song writing, the most frank and 
personal of arts, should come into greater prominence. 
For song writing, as a great critic affirms, can never be 
impersonal, but in the utmost degree depends upon a true 
expression of the life of the composer. 

The profound poetry of the modern German Lied, as de- 
veloped by its three great masters—Schubert, Schumann 
and Franz—forms a Golden Age in musical creation. Stand- 
ing in the triple alliance of song, about midway, estheti- 
cally, between Schubert and Schumann, and uniting many 
of the characteristics of both, Franz superadds qualities 
which the Lied has received at no other hands. His voice 
sounds through musical art distinct from every other note. 

When in 1843 Franz published a set of twelve songs, op. 
1, which it was not too high praise, according to Schumann 
and Liszt, to declare had never been surpassed in symmetry 
of form and depth of feeling, criticism was not enabled to 
trace the steps by which this perfection had been reached. 
For, unlike most composers, Franz had resisted the impulse 
to make the public the confidant of his earlier strivings in 
the paths of Apollo. The raw compositions of his student 
life at Dessau were mostly consigned to the omniverous 
waste basket, although Wagner, sleeping with the score of 
the Beethoven quartets under his pillow, and rising to 
make the master his daily bread, never brought to his study 
more devout earnestness than did Franz during the period 
when the best that music has known became his own. But 
the good points of his faults and the weak sides of his ex- 
cellence had been subjected by Franz to such rigorous self- 
criticism before they were embodied in tone that in these 
earliest works there isthe same breadth and inward elevation 
as in the later flawless musical lyrics. His genius unfolded 
itself full bloom to the world. Nothing was sketchy, noth- 
ing incomplete, although we find the most spontaneous 
directness in the expression of individual emotion, 

In searching for the influences which gave the Franz 
lyric its distinguishing quality, we must look first to the 
national wealth of German Folkslieder, for, as we have 
long been told, deeply rooted in Teutonic feeling, no songs 
so closely as his resemble in type and spirit the old German 
church and folk song. If Schubert, who pointed the way 
to all successors in lyrical ballads, was especially a child of 
the people, drawing rich treasures from popular song, 
Franz also drank at that fountain of inspiration, until the 
naive and simple beauty of the Folkslieder gave to his 
genius its characteristic direction. The works of the Min- 
nesingers passed into the folk songs, which, animated by 
the grace and flexibility of a master touch, became the 
groundwork of his lyric. What Franz thought of the suit- 
ableness of words to musical treatment may be gathered 
from a letter which he wrote to a young German poet who 
had sent him a collection of verses by ‘‘an Unknown.” He 
wrote under date, ‘‘ June 30, 1881 :—I was made glad by 
the fresh life which pervades them, but for composition 
they are not well adapted, since they say already every- 
thing, leaving too little play room for music. Heinrich 
Heine, the thoroughly unmusical man, remains in this re- 
spect a model for all time ; he only touches a sentiment, 
which music seizes with avidity.” 

With less command than his compeers in song over abso- 
lute music, since with his muse a fine poem was to the 
music as the woof to the warp, Franz has given to the 
world musical beauty exactly in proportion to the dignity 
of the poem treated. To him poetry suggested a beauty 
which the sister art fully realized. His friends learned to 
give apprehensive welcome to a song where the light of the 
composer’s genius was thrown upon a poem of any but the 
very highest worth, for only to great poetry did he fit great 
music. But if our composer is disconcerted by an indif- 
ferent literary subject, and if a lack of spontaneity trace- 
able to a but meagrely inspired poem is sometimes ob- 
served in his songs, he seems, at least in catholicism of 
taste, to have caught the falling ‘mantle of Schubert, and to 
have continued the task of *‘ setting all of German litera- 
ture to music.” Nearly all the bards of Germany have 
been interpreted by the aid of his art. The wide range of 


subjects which are treated in the 257 songs took him to the 





domain of Scottish song also. Like Beethoven, Mendel- 
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ssohn, Schumann and Schubert, Franz has been much in- 
fluenced by the simplicity of the Scotch folks song, find- 
ing there an element which he has poetized and enriched 
with all the immense resources of his art. National tint, or 
what one would call ‘‘ local color” if speaking of the work 
of a novelist, has often been preserved in these songs, which 
smack of the soil of Germany and Scotland. Not the open 
and smiling beauty of the English lakes, but the reserved 
beauty, touched with mystery, of the Scottish lakes, has 
been embodied in many of his songs, which take for musical 
elaboration the poetry of Burns. Indeed, it has come to go 
without the saying that what Chopin did in idealizing the 
dance forms, Franz has done for the songs of Germany 
and Scotland. 

Franz seems to have sympathized more profoundly with 
Heine in all the conflicting impulses which made the poet's 
heart a battle ground than did any other composer, with 
the exception of Schumann. But it was not only the keen 
precision of thought and “ the mocking laugh with the sob 
below it ” of Heine with which our composer was in touch ; 
the serene calm of Goethe's short poems has gained new 
and exalted tone through him ; the richness of imagination 
of Riickert has been reflected in his art. 

Liszt, remarking the reserve of Goethe, claims that it is 
equally characteristic of this musical composer, which 
brings us to what is perhaps the dominant trait of Franz's 
nature—his repose. Judged by the Ruskin dictum, that all 
artis great in proportion to the appearance of repose, the 
Franz songs, taken collectively, reach a higher level than 
those of any other master who has ever lived. In his art 
the equipoise is perfect. Florestan and Eusebius join 
hands. The songs are self contained in moments of the 
utmost agitation, and just at this point lies, perhaps, their 
greatest divergence from the intense aspiration of the 
Schumann songs. Possibly those with whom lies the fate 
of human song in the future—the critics of the next century 
—may find as much music to the square inch in Franz as in 
Schumann, but the difference in kind will remain when the 
difference in degree is declared null. Franz never loses 
mental balance ; the tension is less than with Schumann. 
Possibly it-is because the strength of his feeling—although 
it was concentrated and deep—never carried him beyond a 
certain reserve, that Franz's settings of Lenau’s ‘‘ Schilf Lie- 
der” have been considered ‘‘ the symbol and the triumph 
of his art;” for ‘‘ over the unquiet spirit pervading the 
poems the composer has thrown a restful charm,” in line 
with the vital repose of Greek art. 

Let us glance at the master workmen in song with whom 
the name of Franz is oftenest associated. Schubert, it is 
true, is more picturesque than Franz; nature sings and 
speaks and moves and charms on his page; his dramatic 
feeling in song is also enormous, and is only surpassed by 
that of Loewe, who perfected that dramatic art-ballad 
which has been called the drama in miniature. 

Schumann, more subjective than either of the others, in 
1840 transferred the scene of the song to the human soul, 
and in forceful concision of thought, which has no parallel 
in musical history, gave expression to ‘‘ manifold and vari- 
ous states of the soul, which alone seems to me to be inter- 
-esting,” he writes. But now the peculiar place of Franz 
seems to be that he stands before us both as a scenic artist 
and a painter of moods. While of the three composers each 
possesses much beauty common to the others, the qualities 
which predominate in the other two are united in Franz in 
nearly equal proportion. The subtle painting of nature 
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flowing through all his works, and made more evident by 
the sound of music echoing sense of words, forms a land- 
scape background for the tone portrayal of the emotions. 
He was evidently ‘‘a man for whom the visible world ex- 
isted,” since in these works it exists again, and is sometimes 
transcribed with almost the accurate fidelity of the pre- 
Raphaelites in the art of painting. 

The music, in faithfulness to the emotions also, as de- 
picted in the poem, seems fairly to cling to and become part 
of the idea ; word and tone coalesce. 

While the art of Franz is essentially modern, subjective 
—an exponent of romanticism—in treatment he is some- 
times more objective ; compare for example his setting of 
Eichendorff's poetry with that of Schumann. Here and 
there his descriptive and objective treatment of the accom- 
paniment borders upon musical realism, though it never 
becomes merely photographic. 

The framing of the Franz lyric is wonderful too from a 
constructive point of view. It is saying much that after 
his predecessors had raised the accompaniment to a hitherto 
unheard of height of art, making of it an independent 
medium of expression, and giving it such distinct poetic 
quality that the chief interest often lay therein, Franz went 
a step further in the intricate, highly developed accompani- 
ment of his theme, the artistic import of every slightest 
note, and the individual character assigned to each part. 
There are no accompaniments so thoroughly composed as 
those of Franz, says a German authority, and certainly 
there are none so difficult. 

Franz, like Chopin, was from his earliest work the artist 
in detail. You will search in vain from the historic op. 1 
to his latest production to find a single detail slighted. If 
Schubert and Schumann are far from handling effects in 
fresco style, but retain always, as Ehlert remarks of Schu- 
mann, ‘‘ the lovely ardor of an oil painting, an easel pic- 
ture,” the every work of Franz, one might add, resembles 
the exquisite fineness of a miniature. But these works 
have been accused of bearing us along by the feet of effort 
rather than the wings of imagination. The touches of 
counterpoint, bespeaking the scholar in all his works, and 
thematic treatment of the individual parts, if they have 
been long a bone of contention to the uninitiated, have 
scarcely been a bone of perfect agreement to musi- 
cians. Yet would not a mind which had so absorbed the 
mode of thinking of Bach that the master had become a 
part of his nature often express itself naturally through 
the medium of counterpoint? There was no affectation or 
wish to intrude upon one province of art with another, 
since his natural proneness to contrapuntal study led him 
to endow with musical life that form of expression. 

The science of Franz was always in a solvent of feeling ; 
his learning and art, his critical acumen and feeling, were 
reciprocal, and seemed exactly to balance and contain each 
other. Florestan and Eusebius again join hands. Had 
Robert Franz never given another line to the world he 
would have earned the gratitude of present and future gen- 
erations by his masterly revisions of the works of Bach 
and Hiindel. With the most patient care and finest insight 
he entered into the spirit of these master works, and com- 


pleted and fulfilled them without the least destruction or- 


distortion, He supplied the polyphonic parts which were 
wanting in the originals, rewrote the parts merely sketched, 
and exhibited the spirit of Hindel with the increased or- 
chestral resources of to-day without modifying or changing 
it in the least. 

Mozart had instrumentated the ‘* Messiah” anew, but 
had somewhat obscured Hindel by changes introduced in 
the original score. The embellishments, beautiful in them- 
selves, but unfitting their place, employed by Mozart in 
this work were aptly compared by Hauptmann to “ stucco 
ornaments upon a marble palace.” But to Franz belongs 
the honor of having made Hiindel accessible to larger audi- 
ences in renditions so faithful that we discern no trace of 
the restorer's personality in his work. We never find a 
change in the thought or even the coloring of the original. 
He has but translated a vernacular in parts grown obsolete 
to the enlarged facilities of our modern tone-language. 
And to continue a composition in the spirit of the author is 
scarcely less than a herculean task, as those might testify 
who undertook to complete Mozart's ‘‘ Requiem.” 

In considering the measure of development and expres- 
sion allowed to Robert Franz, we find, not the many sided 
and many gifted nature of Mendelssohn, nor the magnifi- 
cent resources of Schumann in invention, nor the over- 
flowing wealth of melody, spending itself in royal lavish- 
ness, of Schubert; but the wonderful refinement, beauty, 
and delicacy of his mind is mirrored in lieder so rich in 
spiritual power, so perfect in harmony of proportion and 
grace of outline, that they are models of the highest com- 
pletion. Franz is no new standard of taste, as was Beet- 
hoven in his third period, Schumann in his first and Wagner 
in his best. But Franz has again verified the truth that 
art does not become small because the form is small. The 
genre may have limits, but within it the artist has proven 
himself great. 

Meissonier, Sappho, Burns, Heine, Rosalba Carrera 
(famous throughout a continent for her crayon miniatures) 
and Chopin were also specialists. And as we are able to 
rejoice that Chopin, with few exceptions, wrote only for 





the piano, and fa that very limitation aia its re- 
sources as none other had done, the world may also approve 
the singleness of purpose which led Franz so to develop 
the powers of his art that the German people’s soul breathes 
in and through his work. But from the first these songs 
seem not to be thinking of fame; they care only to be; 
they never strive to appear. Their aim is so purely ideal 
that they hide their delicate beauty from the hasty glance 
of the multitude. They are not extravagant in the use of 
primary colors, and perhaps it is the perfect balance of 
qualities which causes none to be so striking as instantly 
to startle into admiration. Yet the presiding Goddess of 
Music agrees with the truth that what is lost in one way is 
gained in another. The songs acquire a haunting beauty 
in contemplation, which more than makes good that which 
they might have seemed to lack on the first hearing, for 
they possess the greater charm of retaining than of win- 
ning. In the rare musica! beauty of his works, to which 
was always added the highest poetical import, there is a 
large margin of suggestiveness. The tentacles of the songs 
spread in many directions ; ‘‘they suggest all that lies col- 
laterally, and penetrate to much that is beneath the sur- 
face.” The songs which give expression to nature’s most 
untrammeled moods are among his happiest. We hear the 
call of nature to hope and confidence in his art ; we fairly 
breathe ozone in the mountain air. ‘‘ That beautiful se- 
renity” which music, says Wagner, first gained through 
Beethoven has been imparted to his songs of the secluded 
mountain lake, and ‘‘ the ocean, with its drowned empires 
and forgotten lores, listening along all the coasts of the 
world with a thousand billowy ears,” has touched his lyre 
to music. Nature with many voices speaks through the 
symbolical language of tone, and recalls Carlyle’s defini- 
tion of art as a symbol having intrinsic worth. 

The study of the songs leads to a view of the mind of 
Franz, of which the works were only a garment, for his art 
was never something engrafted upon him from without, but 
his convictions had the character of parts of his being. 

We see a nature, gentle, kindly, thoughtful, a man of re- 
tiring disposition and of scholarly attainments, though 
there must have been a touch both witty and shrewd. His 
sense of the ‘‘ golden mean” preserved him from the exces- 
ses of the later romanticists, and he once remarked to a 
too wildly ardent apostle of ‘‘ the idea” that his aspirations 
**out Schumanned Schumann.” To Robert Schumann, the 
generous critic and firm friend, Franz owed his first public 
recognition. 

The songs which Schumann greeted with such a warm 
welcome in his ‘‘ Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik,” were thus 
brought to the attention, not only of the public, but of 
Mendelssohn, Gade, and a host of other musicians. Wag- 
ner, Listz, Saran, and Julius Schiffer, with the above ar- 
tists, have placed Franz in their writings upon a pedestal 
as high as any worker in his line who has ever lived. He 
stands side by side with Schubert and Schumann as a dis- 
tinct, individual song writer, uniting the voice with the 
accompanying instrument as none other, not even Schubert, 
has done. 

The reform in church music demanded by the Council of 
Trent was effected by one work only, Palestrina’s great 
mass, the ‘t Missa Papae Marcelli.” But this mass, which 
determined the ecclesiastical style, saved music from ex- 
pulsion from the church,—and composed in so precarious a 
moment for the honor of the art advanced her cause as per- 
haps no other single work has ever done. This great 
monument to religious art differed from the music which 
preceded it not in technical but only in «esthetic character. 
Palestrina but used the then existing material with higher 
meaning. Soalso the form of the lied was fixed before 
Franz expressed his nature through its limits, but the 
wealth of inspiration which he has bestowed upon it, when 
viewed from an esthetic rather than a technical standpoint, 
discloses treasure houses of song, pure and pious, jubilant 
and lamenting, tender and powerful, uniting the deepest 
feeling with the most winning grace and simplicity. 

Criticised because he did not write symphonies, criticised 
because he did write songs, blamed for revising the older 
masters, reproached for keeping the light of his profound 
knowledge too much to himself, the name of Robert Franz 
has steadily won its way. 

The obscurity in which he lived in his native Halle has 
long been the subject of remark, although we have it from 
a friend of Franz’ youth that there was a time in the com- 
poser’s life, before his deafness had become pronounced, 
when he was the Delphic Oracle to a circle of friends. Ac- 
companied by a number of disciples, who, like the peripa- 
tetics of Greece, followed the master in his daily walks, 
they went to a small café garden near Halle (Krause’s), 
where the composer vigorously discussed the art produc- 
tions of the past and present. The agitations in the re- 
ligious, philosophical and art world of 1837, nourished by 
the ‘‘ Hallesche Jahrbucher,” edited by Arnold Ruge, in- 
fluenced greatly Franz’s reative energies. But the truth 
as it is in music was to be brought home to him only in the 
depth of his nature, and he was to gather new strength 
from trial. The history of the deafness, poverty, neglect 
and censure of Franz is too wellknown to need repetition ; 
like Heine and Schubert, he ‘‘ made his great sorrows into 
his little songs.” There must have been great persistency 





of steadfast belief that the work he did and none other, 
was the work appointed to him, for his most effective an. 
swer to the demand for sonatas and quartets was to com. 
pose fresh songs. And even in his student life he could 
never be forced into the musical straightjacket of Fried. 
rich Schneider, his master, but composed entirely in his 
own way. 

We live too near Robert Franz toestimate him at his true 
historic value, but the rich legacy of song bequeathed to 
the world by his genius leads to the belief that time will 
not obliterate but confirm his fame. PAuLINe JENNINGS, 








The Present State of Music in Russia, 
ONG, which is considered the first poetic 
effort of speech and the germ of all music, comes to 
us from centuries back, when poetry and music were 
closely welded together. There is no doubt that every 
sentiment swaying human nature has been put into song; 
song in its turn has become the mirror of manners and 
customs of eachepoch. Song then is the music of the soul; it 
is the re-echo from hearts swayed by happiness or wrung by 
pain. The more life in a nation and the more dramatic 
its history, the greater is the material for its songs. 

The dreamy, poetic nature of the Russian has created a 
mass of legends preserved in song, styled fabulistic ; wars 
with Tartars and other nations gave rise to patriotic songs; 
deep devotion to God and love of ceremony in worship 
have developed popular canticles or hymns, while the local 
customs of the people occupying this vast land are the 
foundation of still another class of songs full of coloring of 
the tribe or race. As the serfs never took part in polities 
and seldom in war, fabulous or legendary songs and race or 
tribal songs are most numerous in Russia. 

Possibly it is a well-known fact that the Slavonic races 
are especially gifted in their development of vocal as well 
as instrumental music ; hence it is most natural to find 
that the people of Russia possess a large quantity of tunes 
of a distinctly musical and poetic character, which is the 
best proof of the love for the art that exists among them. 

Now, what is called a trade in art is a strict observance 
by generations of certain principles, recollections, tra- 
ditions and the result of two tendencies that blend with 
each other, namely, the intellectual and the local, both of 
which portray the aforementioned principles. 

There were three such schools—the Italian, French and 
German—that occupied exclusively the attention of the 
world not more than a hundred years ago. The Italian 
school was noted for its passionate wealth of melody, its 
sweetness, clearness and beauty. The Germans, with 
poetic and metaphysical tendencies, developed intricate 
harmonic combinations in which the voice is often sacrificed 
to deep musical reflections and meditations. The French 
style on the other hand, a transition from the Italian to the 
German, absorbed much that is good in both schools and in- 
terested its votaries with its clear melodies, original rhythms, 
rich modulations and wealth of dramatic expression. 
The study in Russia of these schools was not brought 
about by a demand of the people, as might be well 
imagined, but because the sovereigns and educated classes 
of Russia have—following a fashion set by Peter the Great 
—always affected a preference for foreign art and artists. 
Lomossoff, a distinguished writer, was first to use his 
influence in stemming the tide, and while the Russians owe 
it to Peter the Great that their native tongue became the 
universal medium of communication—for up to that time 
the Polish language was the recognized language of 
Russian society—they owe a debt of gratitude to Lomossoff 
for establishing the literary supremacy of the Russian 
language throughout Great Russia. 

His work was continued by such men as Derzavin, 
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Karamsin—who did much to purify the style of his day 
_—Schachofskoi, Vyssenakoi, Krylloff, a comic and fabulistic 
song writer; Puskin, the Russian Byron; Baratynskoi 
and Lermantoff, all of whom contributed their influence 
toward awakening a spirit of nationality among the 
Russian people, and furnished text tor the musicians that 
followed. 

In the comparatively short educational epoch that fol- 
lowed, I may say since the reign of Catherine II., Russia has 
striven hard to free herself from the influence of the 
elder nations, and has succeeded so far that its reproduc- 
tive as well as creative activity has reached the stage of 
complete independence. The science and art of music 
have been lifted from their rudimentary condition, and 
present to-day some very profitable and lasting work. 
There are ten universities scattered throughout the Rus- 
sian Empire, one of which is in Siberia, at Tomsk. We find 
that almost every one of them has an orchestra composed of 
teachers and students, while the well drilled choruses, 
supplied with unusually rich vocal material, deserve admir- 
ation—especially so the church choruses, whose importance 
at divine worship is of great value. 

The men who had the most to do with this splendid 
development of the universal art were first of all the 
Palestrina of Russia, a Ukranian, a Dimitry Bortniansky, 
who laid the foundation on which the present religious 
choral singing has risen to such an importance; next, 
Alexis Lvoff, a friend of Hector Berlioz, who labored in 
the same field as Bortniansky. 

Greek and Russian church music has two distinctive 
peculiarities ; it is unaccompanied by instruments, for there 
areno organs in Russian churches, and it is confined to 
the priest and the choir, the congregation remaining silent. 
This custom is one of great antiquity, dating from the 
fourth century, and was brought about in this way: The 
hymn tunes of the early Church had become so corrupted 
that the Council of Ladoikia, held in 364, introduced a 
reform in ecclesiastical music, and suppressed congre- 
gational singing, which since that time is represented by 
the voices of the choir. Similar to the Gregorian music, 
Russian ecclesiastical music is unbarred and unrhythmical. 
St. John of Damascus, who lived in the eighth century, is 
said to have composed many of the principal parts of the 
service, which remain unchanged to this day. Travelers 
speak of the quality of the Russian voices, especially of the 
basses, some of them being phenomenally deep, an octave 
lower than the ordinary bass voice ; and I remember read- 
ing in Von Moltke’s letters from Russia that one of the 
basses he heard made the windows rattle. These wonder- 
ful. basses come, as a rule, from Northern Russia, while 
the best tenors and boys’ voices are from the South. The 
principal choirs are composed of boys, though women are 
admitted tomany of the voluntary choirs. 

The choir of the Imperial Chapel, with which is con- 
nected a music school, has over 120 voices of men and boys 
who are exclusively occupied in the services of the Church, 
and are tairly well paid for their practice and the care of 
their voices. The Government exercises a strict surveil- 
iance over ecclesiastical music, and no music can be 
printed or sung unless authorized by the administration ; 
consequently there is in the Russian church service none of 
the florid musical exhibitions that have crept into the 
Roman Catholic Church; none of the bare, unadorned 
hymns of the Reformation, but a service of praise rich with 
the feelings of humanity in simple devotion and reverence 
to the Creator. The chief writers of church music, aside 
from the two already mentioned, are Davidoff, Beressovsky 
and Turchaninoff, the last-named a great favorite. 

The question came up during the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas about a national anthem, and in answer to an 
invitation to all Russian composers to send specimens of 
national and patriotic music, a quantitity of hymns, marches 
and anthems were sent in. Nicholas was especially 
pleased with two compositions, one by Glinka and. the 
other by Lvoff. Glinka’shymn and march was distinctively 
Russian—no recommendation in that day when everything 
foreign was the fashion; yet it pleased the assembly of 
critics and connoisseurs who heard it. But Lvoff’s ‘God 
Save the Emperor,” with its blare of trumpets and roll of 
drums in the orchestral accompaniment, quite roused the 
military instincts of Nicholas, and at once he decided in its 
favor. 

By the way, it is told of the same emperor that in reply 
toan address from the Holy Synod, pointing out that the 
Russians prayed for the dead, but did not believe in 
Purgatory, and asking whether according to the doctrine 
of the Russian Church Purgatory did exist, he wrote at 
once on the margin of the address, ‘‘ No Purgatory,” with 
4 much knowledge of the subject as he had on the merits 
of the two anthems. 

Lyoff, aside from being a general in the Russian service, 
held the post of director at the Imperial Chapel and super- 
intendent of court music in general; and it was whispered 
that his position gave him influence which had more to do 
with the emperor’s choice than the military clash of the 
fomposition, which is a compound of the well-known 

Sicilian Mariners’ Hymn” and Haynes Bayly’s ‘‘I'd 
Bea Butterfly.” Of course the fact that Glinka’s ‘‘Hymn 
Triumph” had not pleased the emperor was enough for 








the Slavophils and malcontents in general, and shorn of 
its artistic surroundings it came to be looked upon as the 
national anthem of Russia, in opposition to the state or 
court anthem. The last scene, or rather epilogue to 
Glinka’s ‘‘Life of the Tzar,” represents the triumphal 
entry into Moscow of Michael Fedorovitch, first of the 
Romanoffs, to the music of this hymn, which is also a 
march. Glinka has imbued it with a thoroughly Russian 
and therefore somewhat archaic character, and but for the 
rich harmony and elaborate constantly varying instrument- 
ation it might certainly belong to the early part of the 
seventeenth century. 

It was some 175 years ago (1718) that the first theatre for 
lyric performances was established in St. Petersburg, by 
Countess Nathalie Alexayevna, and Catherine II. was the 
first who encouraged the undertaking of nationalizing, 
under the guidance of such men as Sumarakoff and Ables- 
simoff, the style of music that was then prevalent in other 
countries. 

Among the early Russian composers of operas (Russian 
text) were Volkoff, Femin, the brothers Titoff and Alabieff. 
Much is due to Verstoffsky, who was the author of seven 
operas, one of which, a work of great merit and popularity, 
is the ‘‘The Tomb of Askold,” first produced in 1835. 
Verstoffsky, who died in 1862, was not only a man of talent, 
but he possessed also the gift of melodic invention, one of 
the most precious faculties in the realmof musical creation. 
But the man who created a real epoch of national music 
in Russia was Michael Glinka. He brought it about with 
his opera, ‘‘The Life of the Tzar,” produced for the first 
time in 1836, and with his orchestral arrangements of 
national dances heis considered by some of his compatriots, 
as well as by others, as one of the greatest musical geniuses 
that ever lived, regardless of place or time. A contempo- 
rary of Glinka, and one whose artistic career and social 
position presents a strong analogy to him, was Dargomyjsky, 
who was especially gifted with a strong sense of musical 
humor. Somewhat Schumannesque in style, he had a 
hard struggle to find appreciation in circles where it 
should be made first manifest. His posthumous work, ‘‘ The 
Stone Guest” (subject same as that of ‘‘Don Juan”), is 
considered as the strongest, most salient and characteristic 
work of the new Russian school of opera, the principles of 
which can be summed up thus: that dramatic music should 
always possess an intrinsic value as absolute music, even 
though separated from the text. 

A contemporary of Dargomyjsky and a strong national 
composer was Alexander Nikoldyevitch Seroff, who began 
life, however, first as a lawyer, then as a Government 
official, and finally when past forty years of age gave himself 
up entirely to music. Some enthusiastic admirers of Seroff 
have tried to place him side by side with Glinka, but with 
poor success ; however, I leave that to the critic, for it does 
not enter the province of a commentator, though I don't 
hesitate to say that I have found much to admire in the 
brilliancy as well as sonority of his instrumentation, and 
in the individuality as well as physiognomy of his works, 
which occupy an important place in contemporary art. 

Gen. Cesar Cui tells us in his interesting work, ‘‘ La 
Musique en Russie,” how in 1856 two young and enthusi- 
astic musicians met accidentally in St.: Petersburg, and 
decided to make that city—the centre of intellectual and 
musical development in Russia—their future residence. 
These two men were Balakireff and the writer of the 
book ; a short time afterward they were joined by Rymski- 
Korsakoff, Borodin and Moussorgsky, and thus a small 
circle, guided by that arduous scholar Balakireff, was 
formed, and its influence soon made itself felt by imbuing 
the rising composers with the principal characteristics of 
this new school. Many and learned were the discussions 
that took place, and though eventually the results brought 
about by these earnest workers were varied, it was 
thoroughly agreed upon that the principle of dramatic 
music, always possessing an intrinsic value as abso- 
lute music, even though separated from the text, should 
furthermore be enhanced by calling upon all the resources 
of harmony, counterpoint, polyphony and orchestral color- 
ing to lend their aid in heightening the effect of dramatic 
situations, without retarding in an opera the action with 
inconsistencies that would be scoffed at in a symphony. 
Neither is a lack of concordance between the words and 
the music to be tolerated; the periodical resting places, 
finales, that possibly bring a breathing spell to the audience 
and admit of an encore to the artist, are to be eschewed, 
and the situation made as realistic as possible. 

The individuality of the different characters and types of 
people is also to be portrayed musically, the historic epoch 
of the drama must be thoroughly characterized and the 
descriptive and picturesque part of it receive a local color. 
All these principles have much in common with Wagner's 
theories, and yet there isa great difference ; for while in 
Wagner's dramas the orchestra plays the principal réle and 
gives out themes which introduce certain characters, the 
new Russian school demands that the most musical phrase 
be reserved for the singers, who are the principal inter- 
preters of the musical drama. 

As time sped on and this little intimate circle grew in 
strength and confidence, it developed as well as formulated 
the above convictions. They tried to put them into prac- 
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tice, and in time a series of operas was presented in the 
order given, composed by Cesar Cui (‘* William Ratcliffe,” 
1869), Dargomyjsky (‘‘ The Stone Guest,” 1872), Rymski- 
Korsakoff (‘‘ Pskovttanka,” 1873), Moussorgsky (‘ Borys 
Godunuff,” 1874) and Cesar Cui (‘* Angelo,” 1876). 

It is interesting now to learn something of the result of 
this undertaking ; but to begin with, it should be known 
that as a rule the upper classes in Russia care but very 
little for music among themselves, though they pay 
liberally those that make it for them, from the gypsies that 
can be heard at the cafés in the immediate neighborhood 
of St. Petersburg, to Patti, Scalchi and the rest of the 
operatic stars who sing in the Imperial Opera House. 
Hence while the people—especially so the Cossack and 
peasant—love their Kollomyika or Kossatchkoya, and can 
be considered as the true, traditional preserves of the 
original folk songs, the educated classes care for music 
only as a fashionable amusement. I may add here that a 
serious study of the art is seldom if ever indulged in by 
members of the middle or lower classes, unless the aspirant 
is unusually gifted, and then the education is generally 
at the expense of the state or some wealthy patron of 
the art. 

One can almost guess then the result of these daring in- 
novations. We have examples of it in this country, in 
France, Germany, England and everywhere else. The 
apostles of the new school were assailed on all sides, but 
especially so by the press, at first with derision, then with 
abuse, till the educated classes began to take interést in 
this one sided war waged by the Russian feuilletonists, and 
took sides for or against the radical innovator. I may be 
pardoned for giving a specimen from the pen of Mr. Laroche, 
one of the most authoritative critics of St. Petersburg in 
1874. It is about ‘‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” a ballet com- 
posed by Borodin, whose works have since been translated 
and published in many editions. Time has avenged him 
for this witty though inapt and unscholarly criticism. 
‘‘The romance,” says Mr. Laroche, in the ‘‘ Golos,” ‘is 
mostly written pianissimo. The author no doubt used 
this shade through discretion, perhaps through pity for 
the listeners, unless it were through shame, as we say in a 
low tone what we would not dare say aloud. In ail his 
works he seems striving to make the hearer uncomfortable. 
The title on one of his romances, ‘Dissonance, ap- 
pears to be the device on his shield. He always intro- 
duces dissonances somewhere, often several ; and some- 
times it happens, asin this romance, tnat there is nothing 
else. 

‘** Once only, in his quatuor, he seems to have renounced 
his ideal. Thinking of the abundance of his cacophonies, 
he wrote one day in his defense, ‘ My song is bitter ;’ but 
that lucky thought passed away too qtickly, and effected 
no change in him ; for last autumn he published three new 
romances infected with the same poison. Itis improbable, 
and yet none the less indisputable that this enemy of music 
may not be without talent ; because, with the sickly, shape- 
less extravaganzas in his works, there is at times a wealth of 
harmonies. It may be after all that this tendency to be 
ugly is contrary to his innate idea and inborn instinct, 
and is only the bitter fruit of an undeveloped artistic 
education.” 

Of course the respective works of the aforementioned 
composers survived the onslaughts of a similar character ; 
but after the superb recognition given in Belgium in 1885-6 
to Ceasar Cui, Borodin, Korsakoff, Glazounoff and other 
Russian composers, the home press, which had been led 
in its abuse against them by such men as Laroche, of the 
‘*Golos ” (the ‘*Voice”), and Ivanoff, seconded by Seroff 
and Solovieff, changed its tune. Prior to this important 
event, brought about through the wonderful influence of 
that highly gifted and charming woman the Countess 
Mercy d’Argenteau, of Belgium, and of her earnest sup- 
porters, Prof. Gustave Huberti, of Brussels, and Mr. 
Radoux, director of the conservatoire, at Liége, the dev- 
otees of the new Russian school and their compositions had 
been almost totally ignored by the home critics, though 
their works retained a place in the répertoire of the principal 
opera houses of Russia, and were now and then given a 
public hearing. 

Notwithstanding the powerful opposition organized by 
the German colony of Antwerp (authority of Vladimir Stas- 
soff), Belgium was the first country to draw in 1885-6 the 
attention of the world to this new school, though it had 
received the strongest possible indorsement from Liszt, in 
1880; France followed the movement in 1889. Nothing but 
the repeated and most unequivocal success abroad brought 
the most advanced Russian critics to believe in the merits 
of this new school, which combines in a most daring man- 
ner Russian and Asiatic themes that promenade arm in arm 
through mazes of exquisitely original harmonic coloration, 
to the rigid exclusion of the contrapuntal forms of the 
Leipsic school, 

As a rule the Russian people show a strong predilection 
for vocal music ; in fact the Russian has a natural aptitude 
for part singing. The soldier, the peasant, the student, 
whenever they are in any number, at work, or on the 
march, or at school, form themselves into a choir, and 
generally with surprisingly good effect. The romances of 
Glinka and Dargomyjsky are still considered as the best 





examples of the new school. One finds in them the intimate 
union that exists between the music and the text, brought 
about by a natural and true declamation ; there is alsoa 
close conformity of the musical form with the forms of the 
text, a preponderance of the vocal part, a greater richness 
and variety of modern harmonization and greater freedom 
from the old routine. It is music where sentiment reigns 
with infinite charm. 

Among the leading composers of modern Russian songs 
are Balakireff, who writes in a flowing and yet broad man- 
ner ; Rimski-Korsakoff, whose songs are mostly descrip- 
tive, fullof color and rich accompaniments ; Borodin, who, 
like Glinka, is an epic poet, and whose few songs are as 
beautiful as they are original ; Moussorgsky, rather decla- 
matory in style, brusque and at times crude, and whose 
songs are mostly tragical; Cesar Cui, a compatriot of 
Moniuszko, full of original musical ideas ; Tschaikowsky 
and Davidoff, both strongly inclined to inconsistencies 
between text and the music; Napravnik, and a number 
of other lesser lights. They have all written songs that can 
rival the best /ieder of Schubert, Schumann and Liszt. 

Among the symphonic writers are always Glinka first ; 
Dargomyjsky, rather weak until he begins to paint the 
grotesque, the bizarre ; Balakireff, whose instrumentation 
is looked upon as most classically correct ; Rimski-Korsa- 
koff, who can claim the honor of having written when quite 
young the first symphony in Russia; Borodin, a program- 
atic composer, rich in Oriental themes, whose great fault 
lies in the constant changes of measures and rhythms; 
Cesar Cui, whose style reminds one of Schumann and 
Chopin ; Tschaikowsky, rich in rhythmic devices ; Naprav- 
nik, a busy opera director ; Glazounoff, a brilliant young 
genius, and Anton Rubinstein. It was the last who once 
said bitterly that the world would make no more progress 
in music until the controlling influence of Wagner, Berlioz 
and Liszt shall have passed away. Yet though a Russian 
by birth, and one whose influence over musical life in 
Russia has been boundless, he is looked upon as an essenti- 
ally German tone poet ; for it was in Berlin that this artist 
made his first serious studies in composition and theory, 
under Dehn ; his works, which enter almost every depart- 
ment of the art of composition, show a close appreciation 
of his predecessors and contemporaries down to Schumann 
and Mendelssohn. Russians look upon Rubinstein as a 
successor of the latter. 

In chamber music Affanassieff may claim the honor of 
having written the first quartet of any importance in 
Russia. He was followed by Tschaikowsky, who also 
deserves the palm for the excellence and abundance of 
melody and beauty of polyphonic treatment. Though 
Russia has been a second home to Henselt, who has re- 
sided in St, Petersburg since 1838, as a composer, he must 
be considered influenced, as Rubinstein was, though less, 
by German art rather than by the peculiar charm of 
Chopin’s style. All these men, not omitting Liadoff, 
Stcherbatcheff, Sokoloff, Karganoff, Antipoff, Felix Blu- 
menfeld, Artciboucheff and others have also written for 
the piegno, and found in M. P. Belayeff, of St. Petersburg 
and Leipsic, an artist and devoted editor, who has issued 
various works with a care and sympathetic generosity 
seldom encountered in the realm of music publishers. I 
may as well add right here that I also am indebted to Mr. 
Belayeff for numerous dates which I have used in this 


St. Petersburg has two lyric theatres,—the Russian and 
the Italian opera houses. The latter has magnificent ap 
pointments.and a larger personnel than the former, receiv- 
ing also better pay. It is only a little over twelve years 
ago since a Russian composer was not allowed to receive 
more than 1,148 rubles (about $800) for an opera, while a 
stranger was free to ask any price he wanted. Thus while 
Dargomyjsky received only $800 for his opera ‘‘ The Stone 
Guest,” Verdi was paid $12,000 for his ‘‘ Forza del Des- 
tino!” Foralong time Moscow maintained two operas, with 
a strong leaning toward the Italian on the part of the ad- 
ministration; but as the deficit grew in size from year to 
year, the Italian opera was finally abandoned, and the 
Russian opera surviving, it is now gaining rapidly in public 
favor. Aside from these two cities, the vast Russian em- 
pire offers only four more places—Kieff, Kharkoff, Odessa, 
and Tiflis—where there are opera houses, which, how- 
ever, are conducted as private enterprises. 

The Conservatory of Music in St. Peterburg, founded in 
1862 by Anton Rubinstein, owes to him, its first director, 
the good fame which it has attained. The direction of the 
St. Petersburg branch of the Imperial Musical Society pro- 
vides for the free instruction at his conservatory of forty- 
four pupils; the Minister of Marine provides for twenty- 
two; three more are paid for by the archduke, and fifty- 
one more are pensioners‘of different private individuals. 
The Conservatory of Moscow, organized and directed for a 
number of years by Nicholas Rubinstein, has also done 
good services for art. Its course for piano or violin classes 
covers nine years, while five years suffice in the other depart- 
ments. The annual fee is 200 rubles per year, excepting 
to stipendiaries, who are also often assisted otherwise. 
Prominent among the instructors at these two institu- 
tions are Rymski-Korsakoff, Johannsen, Solovieff, Liadoff, 
Witohl, Blumenfeld, Tanaieff, Auer, &c, Of musical socie- 
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ties St. Petersburg has two which are very important, and 
which claim the attention of the outside world. The Im- 
perial Musical Society was organized in 1859 without any 
official help by Anton Rubinstein, Stassoff and Kollogrivoff. 
Its first director was Rubinstein, he was succeeded by 
Balakireff, and now it is Napravnik who wields the baton. 

In connection with this society Rubinstein established in 
1889 a symphony orchestra, which body was dissolved in 
1891, while the society itself is said to be on a decline 
since Balakireff laid down its directorship. It has twenty 
branches in Moscow, Kharkoff, Kieff, Tiflis, Tobolsk, 
Nijny-Novgorod, &c., and its influence in introducing the 
works of all the old masters—and those of the modern, such 
as Liszt and Berlioz—long before they were appreciated or 
hardly known in their own country is a lasting monument 
of energy and liberality for foreign art, but, since Balakit 
reff withdrew, of illiberality toward native composers. The 
gratuitous school of music was founded by Lomakin and 
Balakireff. Its present director and orchestral conductor is 
Rymski-Korsakoff. Its object is free musical instruction 
and the giving of several concerts each year ; its programs 
are devoted mostly to novelties, and especially so to novel- 
ties of the new Russian school, and they are rendered, as 
far as the choral work is concerned, in a manner much su- 
perior to that of the Imperial Musical Society, which is also 
—possibly on account of its name—the pet of the aris- 
tocracy. 

In St. Petersburg the concert season is restricted to the 
Lententide ; it comes from the fact that no concert can be 
given without the consent of the administration of the the- 
atres, and said consent can be seldom obtained except in 
the Lenten season, because the administration is fearful 
that at any other time the receipts may be diverted from 
the imperial theatres, which are not largely patronized dur- 
ting the holy season. There are several societies, however, 
that are taxed for the privilege of giving concerts whenever 
they like, and prominent among them are the two just com- 
mented upon. 

Musical criticism in Russia is in more than one respect dif- 
ferent from that elsewhere. It ignores minor works ; hardly 
notices the good points of a work, but expands itself with 
fiendish delight and sometimes exaggeration over its weak- 
nesses ; it passes over the interpretation of a work at tho 
expense of an analysis of the work itself, and, to quote 
Ceesar Cui, * its language is trenchant, and stoops at times 
to vulgarity.” 

The musicians, as in maty other places, are divided into 
factions that have little or nothing to do with each other ; 
each group considers itself superior to the rest, though it is 
a well admitted fact that the new Russian school embraces 
the most talented and advanced musical thinkers of Eastern 
Europe. As anexample of the liberal spirit of these men, 
it was Balakireff who initiated the idea of renovating last 
year (1892) the house at Zelazowa-Wola, near Warsaw, 
where Chopin was born. At his instigation a committee 
was formed, with the Polish poet Jankowski, at its head, 
which took charge of the matter. Possibly one of the 
principal reasons why there is so little fraternal feeling 
among the musicians in Russia is because many 
of them also follow another profession, since it 
would be almost impossible for a composer to live 
by the product of his musical works alone. Thus Cesar 
Cui is a major-general in the Russian army, also professor 
of fortifications in three military academies of St. Peters- 
burg. Borodin was a professor of organic chemistry and 
director of the laboratory at the Academy of Medicine and 
Surgery in St. Petersburg. Moussorgsky was an army 
officer, while Rymski-Korsakoff, destined by his parents 
for the marine, made his studies at the Naval Institute, 
whence he graduated in 1862. In 1871 he was invited to be- 
come one of the professors of composition at the Conserva- 
tory of St. Petersburg, and two years later, having left 
the marine service, he was appointed inspector of 
marine orchestras, which post he filled till it was suppressed 
in 1884,since which time he is assistant director at the Im- 
perial Chapel, under Balakireff. Nicholas Vassilievitch 
Artciboucheff is another of the young musicians, who was 
educated at the imperial school of law, and who practices 
to-day as advocate in the district of the local court of ap- 
peals, aside from following his musical work. That it is of 
no small consequence may be gleaned from the fact that in 
1893 he assisted Rymski-Korsakoff in the undertaking of 
editing the posthumous works of Moussorgsky, and tran- 
scribed at the same time some of the compositions of Kor- 
sakoff and Liadoff. 

In the progress of this last century France has given us 
Hector Berlioz and Victor Hugo, the one struggling during 
forty years for existence and recognition, the other march- 
ing on from victory to victory. In Italy it is Verdi still, 
and a few of the most modern composers who aim at re- 
calling its past glory by assimilating the theories of Wag- 
ner with the inexhaustible resources of a modern orches- 
tra. Since Wagner's death Germany has produced no 
extraordinary work ; hence it is most natural to turn our 
eyes to Russia—whose literature has already found for her 
a brilliant position—and to find in such men as Cui, Gla- 
zounoff, Korsakoff and Balakireff the most advanced and 
the boldest musical thinkers of the age. 

It was Rubinstein who told Dr. Dvordk that ‘‘Wag- 
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ner was a poor musician, because he lacked the power 
of musical invention ;” yet, with a theme borrowed, as 
it were, from the soil, Wagner accomplished more than hig 
commentator, who according to some is divinely endowed 
with lyric quality. It is this theme from the soil which 
Rubenstein did not hesitate to utilize, this rich materia} 
contained in the national melodies of the Russian, that 
gives the new Russian school such a striking individuality 

I come now toa very natural question. What is the ac. 
tual system, or, better still, the scales or modes upon which 
the Russian melodies are built? It is varied; here and 
there we find the ordinary modern diatonic scale, major or 
minor; then again the plagal mode (the old Greek 
scale) is used; at times we find the different forms of 
the minor mode, or possibly all, like the Doric, the Hun- 
garian or gypsy, with the augmented fourth and major 
seventh or the minor scale with a major sixth and no 
seventh. The rhythms too and uneven measures, such ag 
five and seven, prohibited and proscribed by the larger 
part of musical theoreticians as, according to them, contrary 
to natural sentiment, are often found in these melodies, 
and their musical periods are as often irregular as regular, 
All this only goes to prove that art has its birth in instinet, 
that rhythms have been created to serve musical expression 
and not to oppose it, that adequate means of expression 
should correspond in every respect to all sentiment or mix- 
ture of sentiments, and that a people chooses with an in- 
fallible instinct such means as best serve its thoughts. 

We have seen the effects of modern civilization as forced 
upon different nations, and we'can trace in the same way 
the pernicious effects of musical civilization. At the pres- 
ent moment in Europe, excepting Scotland, Brittany, 
Spain, Hungary and Russia, it would be difficult to hear a 
song really and originally national. A distinguished Bo- 
hemian musician, Pratch, was the first who in 1815 edited 
some 149 Russian songs, in which the themes are given 
most correctly, but the harmonies are not characteristic 
of the people. However, the work is interesting as far as 
it goes, and it is there that Beethoven found the themes 
that he made use of in his quartets dedicated to Count 
Razumofftsky. I may add that the Balakireff collection (1866) 
of forty songs, one by Prokudin and another by Rymski-Kor- 
sakoff, of 100 popular songs (1880), has served most Russian 
composers with inspiration as well as themes for their vocal 
and instrumental works. These melodies, for the most part 
the outcome of a mixture of modes as described a few min- 
utes ago—plaintive, sombre and at times savage—producea 
strange effect. They paint to us the vast steppes of Eastern 
Europe, over which blows from time to time the spring 
breeze, producing, like an immense organ, powerful 
and yet profoundly soft sounds; they depict to us 
vast plains with their mantles of snow, savage pine 
forests swayed by winds of the north, and lakes with 
a tint of burnt steel (acier bruni), as Balzac has 
it. It is by seeking inspirationin the nature of the country, 
in the manners, customs and traditions of the people, that 
the great masters have found the keynote, the true accents, 
the individuality that made their works national and im- 
mortal. 

Russian music is a young art, since it dates scareely 
seventy years, while the efforts of the new Russian school 
of music cover a trifle over thirty years ; but considering 
the ground covered by the great composers of that nation— 
such men as Glinka, Dargomyjsky, Seroff, Verstovsky, 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, Assantchevsky, Balakireif, 
Borodin, Caesar Cui, Rymski-Korsakoff, Liadoff, Glazoun- 
off, Artciboucheff, Sokoloff, Kopyloff, &c.—one can’t 
admiring the genius of those men, to look forward 
eagerness at what the future will bring forth, and to find 
once more cause of agreement with ‘‘ Mephistopheles” in 
Goethe's ‘‘ Faust,” who says: ‘‘ Friend, all theories are 
gray, but the golden tree of life is ever green.—J. De 
Zielinski, in the ‘‘ Music Review.” 
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Gounod at Home. 
‘6 4 tout seigneur, tout honneur!” If Gounod 

A is not precisely the senior of French composers, he 
js incontestably the most popular, the most fecund and, at 
the same time, the most beloved and the most courted. 
He is also the most accessible. He goes into society but 
little, having neither time nor strength to satisfy the de- 
mands that are made on him in this wise; but he opens 
his door graciously to any one who desires to see him, 
either to make a request, to ask his advice on some artistic 
matter, or simply for the pleasure of seeing him. He re- 
ceives on Thursday morning from ten to twelve o’clock, 
and he, moreover, frequently gives rendezvous for other 
mornings in the week. Scrupulously punctual—with the 
politeness of kings and of great men—if something hap- 
pens to prevent his being at home, he will write to you 
himself, in order to prevent your disturbing yourself in 
vain. 

Although he receives daily an enormous number of let- 
ters and prides himself on answering them all, unless they 
outstep the limits of discretion, he has no secretary ; he 
reads them all himself and he writes their replies. ‘' Too 
many people speak to me of their private affairs,” he says, 
“for me to allow a third person to take note of them.” As 
to his answers, he is too sincere a Frenchman and too 
ancien régime to admit that it would be polite uot to write 
them himself, and much less to have recourse to type-writ- 
ing. You will always find him at this wearying task of 
correspondence when you.go to him in the morning. 
Heaven only knows how much time he loses at it, bewail- 
ing his fate the while ; ** They ask me for everything,” he 
said to me once, half-furious, half-laughing, for his anger 
is never but skin-deep; ‘‘ one of these days it will be for a 
nursery-maid or for a pot of blacking, and yet a musician 
was created to make music as a pear-tree is to bring forth 
fruit, and not to act as a general commission merchant.” 

Gounod has lived for some years past on the second story 
of a handsome house, built in the French Renaissance 
style, on the corner of the Place Malesherbes and the Rue 
Monchanin, by the late architect, M. Piquy, his brother-in- 
law, whose widow lives on the first story. On the third 
floor his son, Jean Gounod, dwells, an artist of distinction, 
married to the daughter of Galland, the decorative painter, 
and he has a little boy, the striking portrait of his illus- 
trious grandfather. Gounod’s daughter, the Baronne 
Pierre de Lassus, lives on the ground floor, for the great 
master is not happy unless he has all his family around 
him. 

Gounod is a late riser; for, in spite of his seventy-five 
years, he has not yet reached that condition of old men who 
need but little sleep. In this, and in many other things, 
he has remained very young, almost a youth. His room is 
very simply furnished, and you see a small iron bed on 
which he sleeps. He dresses with infinite care, for he is 
very coquettish about his person, and generally is clad in 
black trousers, a short velvet jacket of the same color, a 
white flannel shirt and a red silk cravat. He wears a black 
velvet cap and very finely made patent-leather shoes. He 
has a thick and carefully brushed white beard and a very 
fresh complexion. 

When his toilet is over he goes into his study, drinks a 
glass of milk, and sits down to his table to work, in an im- 
mense room, resembling a studio, with a vaulted ceiling 
like a church, and principally furnished with an organ, two 
pianos, and a large musical library. He writes while he is 
smoking his pipe, receives visitors, listens to singing, and 
breakfasts at twelve o’clock with Mrs. Gounod, daughter of 
the late pianist and composer, Zimmerman, who was 
greatly in vogue during the reign of Louis Philippe. 

His afternoons are devoted to work. He rarely dines 
out, but is fond of passing his evenings at the opera and at 
various theatres as well at the Palais-Royal as at the 
ThéAtre-Frangais or the Grand Opéra, and retires late, 
treading to put himself to sleep. 

Very simple in his habits and his tastes, he is frugal in 
his eating, even more so in drinking, smokes moderately, 
and is very fond of walking. 

He goes out a great deal to rehearsals at the operas or 
at concerts, or to see any sick friends, for he has a very af- 
fectionate and devoted character. Every Saturday he takes 
part in the meeting at the Academy of Fine Arts, and he 
fulfills with great conscientiousness and assiduty his func- 
tions of president and member of an incalculable number 
of musical commissions and juries. 

Very sociable, an untiring talker and full of wit, he never 
avoids the society of other persons and mixes with them 
with extreme simplicity, which makes him beloved by all 
who approach him, the humble as well as the great. 

Here is an example of his don enfant ways compared 
with those of certain pretentious artists: They were giv- 
ing his oratorio; ‘‘ Mors et Vita,” at the Trocadero. Atthe 
artist's entrance were grouped the chorus and the musicians 
of the orchestra waiting for the door to be opened when the 
Sreat master arrived. Getting out of the cab—for he had 
left his carriage for his family to use—with the voluminous 
Score of his oratorio under his arm, a cigar in his month, 
hestood there talking and laughing familiarly with his per- 
formers, and any one not knowing him would have taken 
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him for a simple trombone-player. Afew moments later a 
handsome coupé drove up with two superb horses. A very 
solemn looking gentleman got out, wrapped up in a fur- 
lined cloak, and, with princely airs, passed the group with- 
out deigning to look at them, and, escorted by a much-liv- 
eried groom carrying a small music-book, was about to en- 
ter when Gounod called the grand personage by his name, 
who was simply the baritone Faure. 

Gounod lives this unostentatious life in Paris from No- 
vember 1 until the middle of June, interspersing his win- 
ter sojourn in the capital by short trips to the large pro- 
vincial cities, whither he is solicited to go to direct the exe- 
cution of his works. About the middle of ‘the leafy 
month” his family flits to St. Cloud, where Mrs. Gounod 
owns a handsome villa left to her by her mother. As to 
Gounod, he goes and comes, making visits to his friends, 
to Nieuport in Belgium, to Normandy, where his old 
friends, the Marquis de Beaumont and the Prince de Ségur 
await him, to Biarritz, Archachon, Trouville, and other sea- 
side places. 

Since his return from England in 1873—where he passed 
three years, of which the turbulent Mrs. Georgina Wel- 
don does not leave him a very pleasant souvenir—he has 
spent one winter in Rome with his old friend the painter, 
Hébert, former director of the French School of Art at the 
Villa Medici. With the exception of this one long absence, 
his life rolls on regularly in the cycle I have described. 

He has had the greatest known success on the lyrical 
stage. ‘ Faust” was represented 321 consecutive nights at 
the Théatre Lyrique in 1859. Transported to the Grand 
Opéra in 1869, the same work was given up to November 7, 
1887—500 times! When ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette” appeared in 
1867, the piece was played 100 consecutive nights. As 
may be supposed, such immense success has brought the 
master a large fortune. He sold to Novello, of London, 
his two works ‘‘ Redemption” and ‘ Mors et Vita” for 
$20,000 each. As for the money he has received and still 
receives for his author's rights from the Society of Musical 
Composers, on the execution of his works in Paris, the 
provinces, and in foreign countries, he alone could count 
the sum. He has made more money than all past and 
present French musical composers. 

Gounod stands exonerated from the reproach of vanity, 
which, like affectation, belongs to the weak and the young. 
Age and talent restore equilibrium, and vanity is super- 
seded by legitimate pride. He one day compared the 
progress of modesty in his soul with the simultaneous 
whitening of his hair. ‘‘ When I was very young, I used 
to say, ‘1’; later on, I said, ‘land Mozart’; then, ‘ Mozart 
and I.’ Now I say, ‘ Mozart.’” The master has reversed 
the haughty words of Mirabeau: ‘‘ Humble, when I con- 
sider myself ; proud, when I compare myself with others.” 

Gounod’s features have long been made popular by pho- 
tography and engraving. But, like all those possessed of 
exuberant vitality, his countenance is too mobile, too ex- 
pressive, to be faithfully reproduced even by the cleverest 
artist. The best existing portrait of him—an excellent one 
—is by Elie Delaunay, his colleague at the Institute of 
France. He istaken in profile, the head and bust only ; 
the splendid line of the broad and powerful brow standing 
out from a background of laurels ; the bold, blue eye, calm 
and strangely clear, is fixed upon space; the lines of the 
mouth are firm, with somewhat thick lips, sensuous, but 
also serious and half dreamy; the fair beard, already 
frosted with silver, is spread fan-like on his chest; he 
clasps on his heart the score of ‘‘ Don Giovanni,” his musi- 
cal gospel, revered by him almost as much as he reveres 
the Scriptures. “ Argonaut.” 

Paris, September 16, 1893. 


The First de Pachmann Recital. 

ITHIN the scope of his powers Vladimir 

de Pachmann is the greatest perfectionist alive. As 

an interpreter of sundry moods of Chopin he has no equal, 

and fails in any music which requires breadth, nobility of 

conception and sustained fire. Yet the audience at Chick- 

ering Hall Tuesday afternoon of last week—an audience 

which in size and culture has seldom been equaled in that 

place—could not help remarking that the ‘ eerie” little 

Russian has grown musically, grown techically, since his 
last appearance here. 

His tone is more sonorous, his attacks stronger and his 
thythms severer, truer. There is about the man some- 
thing more commanding, and certainly more dignified. His 
limitations are largely physical and his sincerity at this 
first Chopin recital conquered the sympathies and admira- 
tion of his auditors. The B flat minor sonata taxes in its 
first two movements the powers of any virtuoso. Mr. de 
Pachmann’s reading of the first movement and the E flat 
minor scherzo, the second movement, was not satisfactory. 
It lacked dramatic blood, intensity and singularly enough, 
the trio of the scherzo was taken so fast that its lulling re- 
frain was lost. The familiar funeral march was given with 
finesse,andthe last movement was a miracle of unison 
playing. 

Such fingers as this artist has! Can they be duplicated ? 
He was the most successful in the group of four studies— 
in F minor, F major, A minor and G flat. The ones in F 
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and G flat had to be repeated. They were miracles of 
dainty phrasing. The F major etude he gave with all sorts 
of unexpected tricks of inverted accents, while the etude 
in A minor was read in a novel fashion. 

Noteworthy too was the sombre E flat minor polonaise. 
This was not read so broadly or finely, and its beauty lay 
rather in its discriminating control of shading than in the 
reproduction of its sinister meanings. ‘The A flat ballade, 
the G major nocturne, two mazurkas, the valse in A flat 
and the E flat rondo—the last perfectly played—were 
features of the recital. The impromptu in F sharp was not 
satisfactory, the D major section being muddled by the 
pedal. Indeed, Mr. de Pachmann’s fortes are usually 
blurred by the pedal, a curious fault in so great an artist. 
The final chords of the impromptu were as usual misread. 
It should not end fortissimo. It kills the poetry of the 
situation. But despite the usual abuse of the rubato and a 
tendency to over-sentimentalize, this recital was a revela- 
tion of the possibilities of the instrument. Pachmann is 
still the unique Pachmann, and his morbid magnetism as 
potent as of yore. This second recital was to have oc- 
curred yesterday afternoon. 


Viadimir de Pachmann. 





A Srupent’s IMPRESSIONS. 





YOUNG musician, still in the rose-colored 
dawn of study, in the vague regions of dreams and 
ideals, one whose head is filled with beliefs and ideas con- 
cerning music and musicians, delightful and satisfactory, 
because so immature and untried, had an experience at the 
first Pachmann recital last week that may seem improbable 
and amusing to many, but which was for her very real and 
serious indeed. 

It was late when our student reached her place in the 
concert hall, and all the air was vibrant with the light and 
glory of Chopin's beautiful sonata in B flat minor. 

At first, in spite of the tones filling her ears, she could not 
realize that the pianist before her was a world famed artist, 
ranked with Paderewski, the Pole, whom she earnestly 
reveres as a very high priest of art, a heaven-chosen one of 
genius. 

Was this singular being at the piano who turned every mo- 
ment to childishly smile or grimace at his audience really de 
Pachmann ; were these the manners of an inspired disciple 
of art, one to whom the “ mighty goddess” had revealed 
her unfathomable mysteries, had ordained her messenger 
to man, and with the thought a revulsion of feeling 
swept over the student’s soul—was art only a phantasm? 
Was this wonderful music conjured forth by the pianist’s 
magical touch the mere trickery which the repelling, the 
iconoclastic expression on his strange features suggested ; 
wasit all a glittering sham and mockery, with no purpose 
beyond the expression of the musician’s own egotism, no 
higher aim than the attainment of human praise and adu- 
lation? Was the cunning smile accompanying strains of 
such enchanting beauty an evidence that all music was but 
a shrewd effect with tones, superficial, untrue ? 

Questioning doubts of the art she lovingly worshiped 
came crowding through the student's mind. It was a 
delusion then to believe that ‘‘ Art is an expression of God, 
her works an infinite, manifold reflection of Him.” Art 
had no divine mission, no sacred influence, no power to 
uplift, to ennoble, to strengthen; it was only a source 
of sensual pleasure, a hollow deception and a lie! 

For a moment the idea overwhelmed the student with a 
sickening sense of loss and disappointment, and then she 
grasped atthe thought that this was foolish fancy, that 
perhaps simply the musician's personality was unattractive 
and unmagnetic ; and this affected her judgment and gave 
her wrong impressions. So she closed her eyes, resolving 
to banish from her mind all but the music 

Deep tolling notes fell sonorously on her ear, the opening 
measures of the Marche Funébre. In all its impressive, 
awe-inspiring solemnity a sombre funeral cortége moved 
slowly past; the awful mystery of death hung as a dark 
cloud over all, foreboding, terrifying, and then it seemed 
angel voices blending in a song on immortality ; an air of 
unearthly sweetness permeated the gloom. 

Comfort, peace and tranquillity stole over the listener's 
soul. Art was truth after all. 


** &#* 


Later on found our student wondering and doubting 
again—now the musician, not the music. 

Spell-bound with pleasure she had heard the lyrical ballade, 
felt the dreamy poetry of the nocturnes. With its wonder- 
ful color, scintillation and motion, so vividly described by 
him who understood this national dance and loved its com- 
poser as no other, the polonaise had swept by her. The 
indescribably lovely impromptu, the scherzo, so many 
measures of which seemed fairly dripping with glowing 
jewels, had brought with them new ideas and fresh delight. 
And yet in everything she felt a certain sense of insuffi- 
ciency. One emotion the wizard at the piano failed to 
start. Its absence was forgotten during the ideally in- 
terpreted etudes, and in the intoxicating charm of the 
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mazourkas and valse; but with the melodies of the closing 
rondeau, where 

The risen stars and the fallen cling, 

And the southwest wind and the west wind sing, 
this feeling of incompleteness again returned, recalling to 
memory some lines she had once read 


One sweet tone in thy song I miss; 
. . . . . - 


From whence all harmony must spring 
The chord of felt unhappiness 
Yes, to our student this seemed lacking everywhere in 
the great musician's playing 
At the close of the recital she left the hall, her faith in 
art restored, but, with the audacity of youth and inex- 
perience, questioning the artist's depth and sincerity. Has 
he, she asked, ever suffered ; has he ever felt the stinging 
wound of sorrow's thorn; has the bitter tear of anguish 
ever burned his cheek; has he that strength, that earnest- 
ness, that knowledge of truth and beauty which, it is said, 
the soul only wins through grief and pain in noble struggles 
with the stern problems of life and death ? 
Then came back the haunting memory of de 
playing, its weird witchery and spell, and more than ever 
he seemed to her an enigma inexplicable 
Brook.iyn, Oct. 20, 1893. 


2achmann’s 


M. L. Burke. 








A Creat Recital on a Creat Organ. 
ee one of the most repre- 


sentative musical audiences ever assembled to hear 
an organ recital was that which gathered under the mag- 
nificent dome of the New York Avenue M. E. Church, of 
Brooklyn, Wednesday evening, October 18, to hear Mr. 
Guilmant, the world renowned organist, perform on an 
organ which has justly been placed among the finest instru- 
ments in existence. 
It was a rare opportunity and two thousand people availed 
themselves of it’ Many prominent organists were grouped 
around the master: Mr. Carl G. Schmidt, the organist of 
the church and Mr. William Carl, both pupils of Guilmant, 
sat on either side, 

The program was a lengthy and heavy one, but through- 
out his remarkable ease in performance was observable as 
usual ; above all there was a purity of intrepretation which 
could not failtoimpress itself, upon every musician present. 
It was to many a revelation that such superb effects could 
be produced, with so comparatively simple a registration. 
Nothing striking was aimed at, but the musical thought 
flowed steadily rich in orchestral coloring, but never broken. 

The most magnificent numbers were the prelude to the 
G minor fugue of Bach and Guilmant’s First Sonata. 

The Bach prelude showed an originality of treatment, 
which gave it a dignity undreamed of by most organists 
It seems that surely, so must Bach himself have played it. 

Mr. Guilmant’s First Sonata is unquestionably one of the 
greatest organ compositions ever written ; it is above all 
for the organ, never for an instant losing its majestic 
character, or attempting to imitate the orchestral. In the 
second movement a type of delicate writing, Mr. Guilmant 
certainly used one of his most favored forms—the pastoral 
—in this movement ; the effects he obtained by the use of 
the vox humana were most beautiful. In the last move- 
ment his reputation as a contrapuntalist is fully sustained, 
placing him among our greatest composers ; his writings 
are always above all things musicianly 

The organ on which he played is one of rare tonal re- 
source, having sixty speaking stops all running through, 
twenty-six combination pedals, and capable of setting any 
combination by a series of pneumatic pistons. Aside from 
having the swell and choir organs incased in swell boxes, 
there is also a grand crescendo pedal by which many great 
effects can be easily obtained. 

The organ is beautifully voiced, and in short is a delight 
to the heart of an organist. 

Mr. Guilmant brought out as many of its tonal resources 
as possible in the performance of one program, and as a re- 
sult the recital as a whole was complete. 

During Wednesday and part of Thursday Mr. Guilmant 
was the guest of Mr. and Mrs, Carl G. Schmidt, who gave 
a delightful dinner to him at their residence on Hancock 
street, where were gathered many musical friends. 

Mr. Guilmant is as delightful in his social life as he is 
magnificent as a musician, and they who have been for- 
tunate enough to have him as their guest have indeed been 
favored. 

The concert was followed by a banquet tendered to Mr. 
Guilmant by Mr. Walter S. Carter, at which many promi- 
nent organists were assembled. Mr. Schmidt will give a 
series of organ recitals the first Saturday afternoon of each 
month at half past 4 o'clock, beginning November 4, which 
will be a Guilmant program, as a mark of courtesy ex- 


tended to his teacher and friend 
Sonata No. 3. Cradle Song 
Contralto solo 

Miss Jean Slee 
Pastoral from First Sonata 
Solo. 
Réverie 


Scherzo 
Pugue (dedicated to Carl G 
Schmidt). 
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JewisH Music IN MODERN CHURCHES.- (Continued). See note, 
first number. 
HE representative orthodox synagogue in 
the city is that on Nineteenth street and Fifth 
avenue, of which Dr. H. P. Mendes is rabbi, Mr. A. H. 
Nieto, cantor, and Mr. Cramer choir director. Mr. Nieto 
descended from a line of ecclesiastical thinkers, is an un- 
usually well read man, known as a pupil-teacher and 
lecturer, yet simple as a child, earnest as a monk and 
charitable as a disciple 

The antipodes of this place of worship is the Temple- 
Emanu-el, Fifth avenue and Forty-third street, whose 
rabbi is Dr. Gottheil. Mr. A. G. Davis is organist and 
choirmaster, and Rev. Wm. Sparger, one of the most 
intelligent and enthusiastic of musicians, is _vantor. 
Himself a thorough artist, he is indefatigable in his 
efforts to discover the best means of making music in the 
Temple both a worship and an art. 
and religious, he is constantly unearthing new ancient 
melodies and adapting the best of modern music from all 
possible sources. 

A typical conservative congregation is that heretofore 
worshipping in the Temple between Sixth and Seventh 
avenues, on Forty-fourth street, now in the process of 
progress toward a new and beautiful structure farther 
west. Here a most cultured rabbi, musical litterateur and 
gentleman, Dr. F. de Sola Mendes, is minister, Mr. Seiniger 
is cantor, and Mr. F. Brandeis organist. 

Mr. Newmark, educated in Europe under his father, is 
cantor of the Temple Israel in Harlem. Dr. Maurice Har- 
ris, a young man, but very erudite, is rabbi, and Mr. Paul 
Sommers, a pupil of Kullak, is organist. 


The ‘* heavy” musical days in Jewish churches are ‘‘ Yom | : ; 
| her singing of the ** Lullaby ” and other selections in ‘* The 


Kipperim” or ‘‘ Day of Atonement,” ‘‘The New Year,” 
‘The Passover,” ‘* The Tabernacle Feast " and the “‘ Feast of 





Liberal, intelligent | 





Weeks,” in which reformed confirmation is held, and which | 


in joyousness and decoration resembles our Easter. 


There | 


, : : ‘ . | 
is little special funeral music except in the orthodox | 


church. The ‘‘ Day of Atonement” lasts from 6 Pp. M., to 7 
on the following evening, during which time four books of 
service, as large as our largest hymnals, are sung. During 
this fast of course the Jewish singers eat nothing. 

Among the prominent singers identified with Hebrew 
churches in New York are Mr. Feitch, a German Jew, 
in the Temple Emanu-el, Miss Fannie Hirsch, Adéle 
Strauss, Mrs. Evalina Hartz, Miss Frank, Miss Wichman, 
Mr. Bologna, Mr. Sanger, Mr. Albert Mansfield, Mr. H. 
Heinemann, Mr. Chas. Herbert Clarke, Mr. Albert Gerard 
Thiess, Dr. A. T. Hills, Mrs. Anna Bulkley Hills, Mrs. 
Ella Paff. Perhaps one of the most beautiful tenor voices 
off the stage ever heard in New York was that of young 
Minkowsky, a Russian, now in Odessa, who has been sing- 
ing in the Eldredge Street Synagogue. 

In November last was organized a ‘‘ Cantors’ Associa- 
tion,” from which much is hoped. It numbers some 50 
members. Dr. Kartschmaroff, of the Sixty-fifth Street 
Synagogue, is president, and Mr. Bernhardt Hast secre- 
tary of the association. 

Among its objects are ‘‘the encouragement of music 
and of harmony among its leaders, the improvement of 
church service and the raising of the standard of pro- 
ficiency, to accent the value of children’s work, and in- 
directly to raise the standard of ‘ reward.’” 

One of the first principles of the association is that in- 
dividuality must be merged for the general good, that all 
must pull together for the end in view. It has in view the 
publication, after consultation with Jewish composers and 
musicians all over the world, a collection of the traditional 
and ancient music of all sects in the world. 


* *# * 


A church musician who is working toward the light is 
Mr. Edward M. Young, director of the Methodist Church 
choir, Morristown, N. J., and conductor of the Boonton 
Choral Union. Rev. J. E. Adams, a very gifted preacher, 
whose fifth year is about to expire, isa helpful and just 
co-worker with his musicians. Although the order of wor- 
ship in this denomination does not admit of florid musical 
work, more than is customary is followed here owing to the 
will and ability of the organ loft people and the musical 
love of their pastor. The scriptural topics are followed 
out in the singing. Last Sunday, after a most touching 
sermon from the text, ‘‘ Let not your heart be troubled,” 





—— 


Chadwick's beautiful song set to those words was sung by 
the soloist, Mrs. Young. 

The organist is a bright young law student, Mr. H 
Dobbins, son of one of the trustees of the church, who igg 
well-known business man of Newark. 

Mr. Young has a chorus choir of about thirty voices, 
good in alto, weak in tenor and fair in the other parts. The 
congregation is large, about 1,000 assembling at each sep. 
vice. Mr. W. F. Day is, with his bright and interesting 
family, an able supporter of the musicinthis church. The 
people are whole souled and appreciative, and the choir 
work is very agreeable, although Mr. Young’s personal 


| preference is for quartet choir and being his own organist, 
He has in view the establishment of a big chorus in Morris. 


town, which should bring Boonton and it together. 

The Boonton ‘‘ Choral Union” deserves more than pass. 
ing attention, no less for its enthusiastic musical spirit than 
for the excellence of its work. Several members are New 
York business men living in Boonton. The club has not 
only kept active but progressive in the face of all classes of 
obstacle during the past three years, with a varying mem- 
bership giving one or two concerts every year. It num 
bers at present about fifty active and eighty associate 
members. The latter pay $2 yearly, entitling them to 
tickets, the active members pay 10 cents a night. Re. 
hearsals have been kept up winter and summer. At the 
next concert in November Romberg’s ** Transient and 
Eternal,” is to be given, with a miscellaneous program, 

The soloists of the society are Mrs. Edward M. Young, 
Miss Mary A. de Camp, Mrs. Benjamin Walton, Mrs, 
Charles A. Norris, Mr. Clarence A. de Camp, Mr. E. A, 
Scribner, Mr. Arthur Hamma, Mrs. Benjamin Walton, 
The accompanist is Miss Mary Elcock, organist, E, P, 
Cooper, M.D. Mr. Chas. A. Norris is president. 


* # 


This week occurred the installation services of the new 
rector of St. Michael’s P. E. Church corner Ninety-nineth 
street and Amsterdam avenue, Dr. John P. Peters, son 
of the late rector, Dr. T. M. Peters. 

Mr. Walter O. Wilkinson, another live musician enthus- 
iastic choirmaster and genial gentleman, is organist and 
choirmaster. 

The choir sang the full mass in D by Frank F. Moir, its 
second performance in this country, the first being at the 
Jubilee of the late rector in December, 1892. Hindel’s 
‘* Hallelujah ” was sung for an offertory. 


ss # 


Miss Augusta Schiller is reaping harvests of praise for 


Old Homestead.” Hers is said to be the most touching 
and effective rendition of songs ever given in the company. 
Miss Schiller is heading for opera, and is no doubt lost to 
organ lofts forever, but success and happiness to her 
wherever she may go is the wish of many musical friends. 

Mr. Peter Corning Edwards, of Christ Church, passed a 
unique vacation this summer. Taking fifteen of his best 
singers with him the party camped out in the woods, grew 
fat, strong and brown, and paid expenses by good concerts 
on the way. The improvements in Christ Church are now 
finished to the great safisfaction of the choir, save perhaps 
the laying of a ‘‘ magnificent new carpet,” of which the 
congregation is very proud, but of which Old Trinity's 
choirmaster with more of an ear for acoustics than an eye 
for upholstery said on walking over it, ‘* My goodness, 
what have you got this thing down here for! It’s like 
walking on the grass you know !” 

Mr. Whitney Coombs aftera three months’ holiday passed 
chiefly on the Maine Coast and in the White Mountains 
with a short season of surf buffeting at Quogue, is back in 
his tasteful church studio in the Church of the Holy Com- 
munion. 

Mr. Charles Bigelow Ford, of St. Peter’s Episcopal 
Church, is to be married on October 24 to Miss Stoddard, 
daughter of the distinguished writer. 

GUILMANTICS, 

‘‘Geel-mah,” the “‘G” hard, ‘“t” omitted and “1” 
sounded is the way the maestro wishes his name pro 
nounced. Mercy onus! itis in our effort to be Frenchy 
that we insist on leaving out the ‘‘1.” No doubt, were it 
correct to omit the ‘‘1” and sound the ‘t” we should make 
every effort tothe contrary. Our intentions are so good, 
but that French—— i 

That the organ may have an accent we are now assured. 
But how did he produce those little ‘‘ tufts” in his Funeral 
march ? 

What wheels within wheels of genius! Think of the 
union of emotional, intellectual and technical powers leading 
to a tribute toa dying friend in the midst of an inspirational 
employment of minute rules, subject to the perfection of 
mechanical execution—in itself a life work. 
introduction of the Cavatina from ‘‘ Faust,” introduced i 
to the improvisation upon an original theme at Chickering 
Hall, the evening when the death of Gounod was ai 
nounced. ‘Tears in the eyes of many musicians testified t0 
the sympathetic chords touched by the master hand. 

Woman must Jearn to curb her impulsive effusiveness in 
relation to hero worship. At a recent reception given @ 


Guilmant in this country an enthusiastic feminine admirer, 
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filled with the ambition to sip with the master of sweet | 
sounds, on seeing him raise his glass, darted from her seat 
and lurched across a roomful of people, unmindful of the 
fact that her glass was very much awry, the stimulating 
and beautifully colored liquid pouring therefrom in a stream 
that did not cease even when it reached the good man’s 
best dress suit, which was thus irretrievably ruined. The 
worst of it is that the ‘‘ admiree ” in such cases does not lay 
away his ruined relics as a memento of the dear creature’s 
good will, but is quite more likely to lay away some very 
forcible English, French or German phrases, indicative of 
his irritation. This is sad, but a fact. 


will soon be able to begin his professional work. His many 
friends will be glad to learn this news. 
Stankowitch.—Anthony Stankowitch, a talented young 
pianist and a pupil of Prof. J. Dachs, who was the master 
|of Vladimir de Pachmann, has settled in this city. Mr. 
Stankowitch will be heard in concert, both recital and 





orchestral, during the season. He is an artist of musical 
feeling and finish 

Metropolitan Faculty Concert.—The faculty of the 
| Metropolitan Conservatory of Music gave a very enjoyable 
concert last Thursday evening in the College Hall. Fol 
lowing is the program 





* % 








and after the overture Mr. Nikisch received tremendous 


= = = Sonate, op. 24, No. 5 (violin and piano). Beethoven 
P.S.—The morning I left New York I received a letter An Alliance Affair.—The music faculty of Mount Union Messrs. Clifford Schmidt and W. Ward Stephens 
4 $ : s 5 . g : “ Sj ra > Set é fror * Bere 2’ anc 
asking for advice, musically. The writer omitted his ad- | College, Alliance, Ohio, gave a very successful concert on ae ae SF 2 a - rig son nport om 
rq . . sop ~ . Sveupo 
dress. I am very sorry therefore not to be able to reply, | Tuesday evening of last week, Prof. C. Thelen, Mrs, Saletta | yovelette, F major : Schumann 
but would suggest his going to Mr. Stubbs, of St. Agnes’ | Thelen and Mr. S. E. Morris taking part. Miss Caia Aarup 
Episcopal Church, Ninety-second street, who will not only | Liebling’s Pontiac Program.—The following program | “#***’s 4"@ from ™ Denies sot pains Weber 
: ; j ¢ ica . _ Miss Menrietta Langaa 
give him better advice, but may be able practically to | was played before the pupils of Mr. Herbert J. Krum, of | wan, ¢ sharp minor . 
place him in a most desirable position, He will if he can, | Pontiac, Ill., by Mr. Emil Liebling, on October 11: | * Marche Funébre ” ct" teeees ‘Chopin 
as he isa good man as well as an able musician. Harmonious Blacksmith variations..............ccccececeeeeees Hindel | Tremolo nivbek bows aa ‘ Gottschalk 
FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. I I os asad. Guo neaivaesoechekbasaemecadeadiakecin Beethoven Mr. W. Ward Stephens 
—— ———- 2 = | Song of the Brook........ Cab comesWads owe uviedeeeutoneaneeenan Lack | “* Wanderer’s Night Song ’’...... Schubert 
" Pee PN in, si ocissccsces ccdcbaitebed tales ween Grieg | “ Vieni o cara ”’. eee Handel 
M usic in B uda- Pesth. Gavot, ‘“‘ Albumblatt and Florence Valse” ................ E. Liebling | “ Loch Lomon,”........... tee Old Scotch Ait 
BUDAPESTH, October, 1893. SUNN. crashtvdisavéhsuesrsasbkamabined<saseisteedaiian Gottschalk Dr. R. M. Davenport. 
HE Royal Opera began a new era under Mr. Valse, nocturne and scherzo......... ey > Mostarae, D flat major...... i> Chopin 
em ae . PA Es 303 500k dbanc sented tate cincnacedeacectaemeenatee ss Bendel | Polonaise, C sharp minor.... | 
Arthur Nikisch’s direction, and we hope that our opera | Silver Spring.. ..... ar 2p Oe Pe sie Vigo casts Gis bens ghee Miss Caia Aarup 
willobtain again its previous splendor. Mr. Nikisch will be | Hungarian air... 2.0.0.0... 0... ccc ccc cccecceeecceeeuceeeeeneeeeeeeens Liszt | ‘‘ Gretchen am Spinnrade ".... Schubert 
the man to whom Buda-Pesth will owe the renaissance of | The next concert of Mr. Krum’s series occurs Saturday | “ The Waterlily”.. ae : Ure 
a : . | 2 - MISS enrietta Langaa 
its musical wag <A : a i | evening, when Edward Baxter Perry will be the performer. | po. « panse Macabre ” : Saint-Saéns 
The season began with the ‘‘ Tannhduser.” The per- | ' : . ‘ rons mye tial 
Biceace oom sii ad thin eaiitadahodl. didig aa: tiked’ pit | Sousa Presented.—The directors of the St. Louis Ex- eee Rare ee Seen 
ce, especially the > orchestra, was : oye P root Seer seo ; 
— iii ¢ | position have presented Bandmaster Sousa with a valuable | Maud Powell’s Dates.—Washington Choral, November 
| 
| 


: ‘ e ate : 0- New V Ari Tov > 9 
gold medal as a testimonial of their appreciation of his | 9; New York Arion, November 12. 
ause. ; . ‘ ‘ * s . 
app : i TAS ee ..,:.;. | efficient services. The presentation was made from thestage | Nordica Tour.—Cleveland, November 13 ; 
The second evening was ‘‘ Cavalleria,” with Felicia . Pursigen . . ms " : 
ei i : last Saturday week by Ex-Governor Stannard. At the re- | November 15; Ann Arbor, November 16; Indianapolis, No 
Kaschoska as ‘‘ Santuzza.” The well-known young prima : eit s ; . ‘ , ’ si : 
7 quest of a large number of prominent citizens Mr. Sousa’s | vember 17 and 18; St. Louis, November 20; Toledo, No- 
donna has had a grand and very merited success. The 


= unanimously praises her beautiful, strong voice tour was commenced from that city last Saturday. vember 22 ; Louisville, November 23 ; Cincinnati, Novem- 
pres é ‘ ‘ fs 3, 


xa ‘ ? : ; 2 ber 25. Recitals at Oberlin (Conservatory), November 14 

dramatic fire and accomplished acting ; in this respect the Northwestern Conservatory.— The annual concert Deve - a > D 2 > ra "9 y M she ; ps rn 
: : iat Rey @ . yton, i rember 24; Vetroi zadies Musicé lub), 

press compares Miss Kaschoska to Bellincioni. I believe | given by the faculty of the Northwestern Conservatory, i ne a . by _— Tr Bg 

mg 5 : : : : 2 : November 25. 

Buda-Pesth will find in her the long sought prima donna. | Minneapolis, Minn., was given Friday evening at Plymouth = : ‘ : 

She is engaged here for three years at a'very big salary. | Church, when this excellent program was presented Alice Mandelick Sings.—Miss Alice Mandelick, assist 

ed by Miss Jennie Gratz, violin, gave a charming recital at 


Columbus, 


Next week she will sing the ‘* Briinnhilde " in ‘*‘ Walkiire,” | Trio for piano, violin and ’cello, in C minor, op. 66...... Mendelssohn | * = 7 
and ‘‘Senta” in the ‘‘ Flying Dutchman.” Mr. Cross, Mr. Hoevel, Mr. Schlachter Erie, Penn., Tuesday evening of last week 


1 : Ti: Invocation 
The third evening was a novelty. Mr. Nikisch gave us ae 


sees : ’ Mariani Pupil Practice.—The board of trustees of the church at 
Twelfth street and Fifth avenue have at last allowed Mr 











the ‘Bartered Bride,” by Smetana. This was an ideal | poccata and fugue in D minor.... Bach 
performance such, as Buda-Pesth has not heard for years | Largo ‘ ‘ j a Sekes Handel | Carl permission for his pupils to practice upon the organ of 
past. Mr. Andrews the building 
Mr. Nikisch is preparing the following works for the oe ee eye sai ecickgpeaipee' the eoteeee-- Besthoven Beer and Bands at the Gardcen.—The Linein Infantry 
coming season: ‘‘Manon Lescaut,” by Puccini; ‘A ne eat Tee Band No. 4, now playing in the Vienna street at the 
Santa Lucia,” ‘‘ Festa Marini,” and the last opera of Leon | “Clover Blossom”... C. K. Rogers | World's Fair, will give a series of concerts at the Madison 
Cavallo, ‘‘ I Medici.” In addition to these we will have | “ May Song”. Arthur Hervey | Square Garden in this city at the conclusion of their 
Wagner's ‘‘Cycle,” with new scenery and stage effects, | “Bonne Nuit”..... re eaa Ad ea Massenet | Chicago engagement. 
Mr. Nikisch is already the idol of the musical people here Fantaisie and fugue, op. 87 23 . zs ; Pa ee Hesse Freeman's New School.— Max Freeman, the well-known 
S.N (For two performers.) stage manager and godfather of comic opera, opened a 
Mr. Andrews, Mr. Baldwin school for comic opera at Hardman Hall last Monday 
Guilmant’s Last Recital. A Texas Program.—This program was given at a re-| What Mr. Freeman doesn't know about comic opera is 
isl a - . | cent concert by the faculty of the North Texas Female Col- eens _ 
HANKS to the Rev. Joseph Graf, director of lege, Sherman, Tex. TOUR OF THE 


the New York Conservatory of Catholic Church Mu- 


. : Gavot and muset ; Raff 

sic, the people of this city were enabled to hear the great | Misses Gardner and Adkisson H E N RI M A R I EA U ( O 

organist, Guilmant, once more on Tuesday evening, Octo- | Air le Chelet ree Adam 4 5 x 
enri Martead, 


ber 17, at Chickering Hall, where he played the following | Mr. Alfred Cabel 
: ; 1” . reutzer Sonata... ; Beethoven 
rogram in his sup 2 ; 2 sing 
prog 1 his superb manner. The phrasing, tone color, The Great French 


Messrs. Botefuhr and Douillet 





organ technic and the inspiration in the improvisation were | Ave Maria.... Mascagni Violinist 
i awe ucceeVebdeacl dewkiebaciesive ve .....Mascagn ™ st, 
of the highest artistic order, and called forth admiration | Staccato polka.......... oes ‘ Mulden 
on Lee 5 ‘ . IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
and applause. Miss Kate Percy Douglas sang Guilmant’s | : Mrs. Holt. 
“DZ Be sg ce : ; “Don Juan”’ fantaisie.. oe a Jiszt 
Réverie,” with piano and organ accompaniment, and was | ae = Mr. P. Douill Mme Rosa Linde 
| Mr. P. ouillet 
compelled to respond to an encore Aux Italiens ’ 
: | Ldap A eel et ‘ The Celebrated 
Moetata in F........... a ee eae ae i Sasentls Ola Bach | Miss Ida Rountree 4 i ‘ 
Offertory in D flat, op. 8............ + ee ueachsuaes dae Salome | Air de “ Hamlet” tenet eee eeeeees : .... Thomas American Contraito. 
SN ONSEN 15S, 5d cabs acne Chasdotenncd¥odivuceks Lemmens | Mr. Alfred Cabel j 
Allegro | Romance.. dsc dageUbieeaasctekhalel ae taasents k .... Ries EDWIN M. SHONERT, 
Adagio. | Mr. E. H. Botefuhr. The Eminent Pianist. 
Marche Pontificale. Duo, “I see thy angel Spirit” ...........sceceeeees .....Hoffman — 
Fugue—Fanfare. } Mrs. Holt and Mr. Cabel. UNDER THE DIRECTION 
Invocation in B flat .........ccccccccccecccece | MaZic GONG .....srcccccccdcccsescceveccsscsccvecsevesse Meyer Helmund ied 
Fantasie, - Finale in E flat ae Guilmant | (Violin obligato—Mr. Botefuhr.) Rupoten ARonson. 
“Funeral March and Hymn of the Seraphs” ) | Mrs. Holt apap 
IN NS SUNOS STi eb sic cagh Ronse naive Kaa Schumann Nots.—The Marteau 


A Liszt Recital.—A Liszt recital was given at Minerva Concert Co. may be en- 








Pastorale in E De la Tombelle 

Rss a'keeeetnaens kp aben's Ue eek Risehieber ta%ancs é my ‘ . aged after November 20 
ihe. er ee RP aTe Raia Vraticta Institute, Ravenswood, IIl., last Friday evening by Mrs. A. aderenine 
Improvisation on a theme to be given. Ende, Miss Ende, R. Ambrosius, F. Bedlin and Messrs. | k. £. JOHNSTON, Manager, Belvedere House, 4th Ave and 18th St., New York 
meror a Church Weativalic)... 6) ...5 56. Siosdess eddies eos Best | A. and G. Grube. 








Colson of Cleveland.—W. B. Colson, of Cleveland, FA R E WELL TO U R 


Ohio, is giving a series of very successful organ recitals at oF THE 
the Old Stone Church in that city, of which the following is 


. . 
a specimen program : 
Toccata and fugue in D minor................0cceceeceeceeees J. 8. Bach . + 


Colonese.—Manager De Vivo has a new baritone, Cav- 
aliere Luigi Colonese, an artist of renown, who is about to 
make New York his headquarters. This singer, who is no 
longer a young man, has made much fame for himself in 





Euro Tea - _ eG BRN WE NE? 4 ons ccs av ond cduveseaksvhanavbiawds Alex, Guilmant 
St pe. Heisa Neapolitan, and has sung with success in CES PIU Ot BF PR iss ao cured vances cv cceevvcgieicacus H. W. Parker OVIDE MUSIN, ._., . . Vrowinist. 
- Petersburg, Moscow, London and Paris. He created | “ Honor and Arms," from “Sampson” ...G. F. Handel saitrtags tices ean 
Many well-known réles, such as the ‘‘ Cardinal” in Gounod’s Biity Mr. Vost. BESSIE BONSALL, ... . . .. . Cowrratto. 
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hardly worth remembering. ‘There is no institution in this 
country where the art of singing and acting after the man- 
ner of the comic opera is taught. Mr. Freeman has all the 
traditions at his finger ends, and I not only wish him 
luck in his new venture, but predict for him great success. 
A school of this sort is sadly needed. Our comic opera 
stage has degenerated into mere horseplay, where singing 
is a lost art. 

Miss Fernow Returns.—Miss Sophie Fernow has re- 
turned from her trip to Europe and resumed her work at 
the Ithaca Conservatory of Music. She will give four his- 
torical piano recitals during the coming season. 

Franz and Mamie. — Mrs. Mamie Reuck Wilczek, the 
wife of Franz Wilczek, the violinist, will accompany him 
on his tour this season and will appear with him. She is 
said to possess much talent. 

Taft Travels.—Last week Mr. Frank Taft gave organ 
recitals at Keyport, N. J., on Monday evening ; on Tues- 
day at Hightstown, N. J., and on Thursday at Perth Am- 
boy, N. J. 

Johnson and the Band —R. E. Johnson has contracted 
with the managers of the ‘‘ World's Fair Prize Winners’ 
Exposition” to furnish the music for that event, which is to 
be held in this city during December and January in Grand 
Central Palace. He has arranged to have the band music 
furnished by Innes’ Thirteenth Regiment Band, now filling 
a long engagement at the Chicago Exposition. In the 
future Mr. Johnson will have entire charge of the engage- 
ments of this organization. 

The Liederkranz at Home.—The first social entertain- 
ment of the Liederkranz Society this season was the 
‘Social Evening,” held at the club house, last Saturday 
evening. An entertaining program was given by the club 
chorus, assisted by Mrs. Rosa Linde, contralto; Richard 
Arnold, violin, and Conrad Behrens, bass ; this was followed 
by a vaudeville performance, after which the guests spent 
several pleasant hours in social intercourse. There were a 
large number of guests present, and the affair was one of 
the most brilliant ever given by the Liederkranz. 

Giese, the 'Cellist.—Fritz Giese, the well-known cellist) 
has just returned from Holland, where he has been visiting 
his parents for the past four months. His concert engage- 
ments are now under the sole management of Mr. Max 
Bachert, of New York and Boston. 
here and has been engaged as ‘cello teacher by the National 
Conservatory of Music. 





Lamperti. 

Mi faccio un vero piacere di dichiarare ancora una volta e di rac- 
comandare la Signora Ratcliffe Caperton come rappresentanta il 
mio metodo di canto in America, fra le migliori insegnanti. 

PROF. G. B, LAMPERTI, 
Sedanstrasse 17. DRESDEN, 27 Juglio, 1892. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

I am writing, not as one of the representatives of Lam- 
perti of Dresden, but as the only pupil of his that he has 
authorized to use sucha title, in consequence of which it be- 
comes my duty to speak for him and his certified pupils, 
who, as musicians, singers and teachers, cannot be 
affected by criticisms founded on untruth and disseminated 
through jealousy. 

The false statements to which I refer are contained in 


Mr. Giese will reside | 








COURIER. 





In 1883 Rubinstein came to Dresden to offer Lamperti | 
40,000 marks a year from the Conservatory of St. Peters- 
burg, but he could not be induced to leave Dresden. | 

My readers will observe that I make no charge of wilful | 
misrepresentation against the several writers of the articles | 
which have been published concerning G. B. Lamperti, as I 
attribute the errors they have made to ignorance of the 
subject. The singers whom I have known that selected 
the younger in preference tothe elder Lamperti as their 
maestro were not induced to do so through deception, but | 
because after years of experience with foreign teachers and | 
singers they found that the pupils of G. B. Lamperti pos- | 
sessed the purest method and displayed the greatest intelli- 
gence in legato singing. 

Asthere was no monopoly of Francesco Lamperti before 
his death it would have been quite within the power of any 
of us who so desired to have availed ourselves of his in- 
struction instead of that of his son. 

The numerous ‘‘ exponents ” of the elder Lamperti must 
admit, even though they try to believe their maestro the 
sole possessor of the art of song, that of the large number 
of pupils who have studied with G. B. Lamperti, and are 
as strong in his favor as they are for their maestro, many 
are quite as capable of judging and quite as reliable in their 
testimony (having knowledge and not prejudice as a foun- 
dation of belief) as those who wish to condemn him. 

We who use the maestro’s name do so not as a** prop” or 
in any way to assume what seems so necessary to the repu- 
tation of the residuary legatees of the elder Lamperti, but 
as we have gained through faithful work an enviable posi- 
tion it is due him that we disprove in this way the state- 
ments that have been made by those who use this cheap 
mode of advertising themselves. It is rather a dangerous 
proceeding to publish a man as a “‘ charlatan and fraud.” 

It matters very little to an intelligent public, which could 
scarcely be expected to be so credulous as to believe that 
any pupil, however brilliant, could gain in five or six years 
knowledge which could counterbalance the birthright, sup- 
plemented by years of close relationship with his father, 
and such a musical education as that received by G. B. 
Lamperti. 

This discussion is both unprofessional and inartistic, and 
should bring ridicule upon all who continue it. The object 
of the writers of these several articles to which this is a re- 
ply is too patent to deceive any intelligent reader, but a 
reputation founded on calumny is not an enviable one. In 
the future I will take pleasure in forwarding any articles 
the several exponents of Francesco Lamperti may write to 
the living maestro, and I have no doubt he will give them 
the attention they deserve. 

RATCLIFFE CAPERTON, 
Representative of Lamperti. 
408 South Eighteenth street, Philadelphia. 


Mr. von der Heide Replies. 
Editors Musical Courter : 
INDLY permit me,in behalf of the New 
K York State Music Teachers’ Association, to write a 
few lines in answer to your article in this week’s issue of 


| Tue Musica, Courter respecting our next annual meeting 
| at Buffalo, and for which I beg space in your valuable 


the article published in Tue Musica Courter of October | 


11, and accredited to Mrs. 
of Francesco Lamperti. 


It may have been quite proper (?) for her to have made 


Lamperti, the second wife | 
attitude taken by you in this instance. 


the answer given in this article to a pupil of her husband, | 
who inquired into family matters, as the difficulty between 
Francesco Lamperti and his son was a family affair of | 
poses other movements, which until then were ** covered or 


which his second marriage was the cause. 

That the differences between Francesco Lamperti and 
his son were of this character and not of a musical nature 
(as the enemies of the latter would have the public believe) 
is a well-known fact. 

This article states truly that Giovanni Batista Lamperti 1s 
the son of Francesco Lamperti ; many of the pupils of the 


journal. 

Observing your opinion to be correct and unbiased on 
nearly every musical question, I am much surprised at the 
There is a false 
note in the writing, a ‘‘a change of base,” in fact, showing 
faulty technic—a wrong move rather than an actual want 
of knowledge, for I am fully persuaded that your wisdom 
reaches far beyond. To change one’s base sometimes ex- 
hidden,” as theorists say. 

However, the wrong move should not necessarily change 
the key and color, nor other progressions and the close ; 
but I pause for the present in any further attempt at har- 


| monization and give the following as explanation of the 


latter have declared that he was not related, but had taken | 


the name in order to pose as a great maestro 

As an evidence that his work has been of sufficient im- 
portance to entitle him to the honor we who know him are 
glad to acknowledge. I will add a few facts with which 
this *‘ exponent” is either unacquainted or which she pur- 
posely ignores, 

G. B, Lamperti was born in Milan in 1839. 
eighth and tenth years he sang soprano in the Duomo or 
Cathedral of Milan. He then took a four years’ course of 


Between his 


instruction on the piano and in composition at the celebrated | 
| be unwise for either organization and unprofitable for the 
| teaching profession to adjourn the 1894 meeting, that the 
| State association hold its meeting in the Western part of 


conservatory of that city. 

The next twelve years were spent in concert giving and 
as accompanist to his father’s lessons, after which time he 
began to teach as the assistant of the elder Lamperti. 

In 1867 he succeeded to his father's position in the Con- 
servatory of Milan, from which institution he received the 
highest testimonials and certificates. 

In 1879 the Royal Conservatory of Dresden offered him 
sufficient inducement to come to that city, where he has 
remained, although he resigned from the faculty of the 
conservatory eight or ten years ago. 


State association’s position. 
The New York State Music Teachers’ Association at the 


| annual meeting held at Rochester in June last wished to 


invite the parent association (the M. T. N. A.) to become 
our guest in 1894. Weas a healthy and able bodied off- 
spring really wanted to do the ‘ proper thing "—to show 
how appreciative and hospitable we could be, and with in- 
tentions most kind and sincere we made the offer. 

Mr. E. M. Bowman, the honored president of the M. T. 
N. A., made a proposition that we omit the meeting of the 
State association in favor of the national association. 

After prolonged discussion it was decided that it would 


the State, and that we support the parent association to 


| the extent of our ability. 


The president of the M. T. N. A., remarking that he 


| was glad to find the members of the State association so 


‘‘intenseiy human,” begged to withdraw his proposition. 
From the foregoing you will observe that it is now too 

late for either meeting to be abandoned. You are pleased 

to say further that ‘‘every time other State meetings at- 


eee 


tempted to interfere with national meetings both sides suf. 


fered, but particularly the small State meetings.” This — 


may be true; but then the meetings of 1894 are not to be 
held in the same place (which has happened in the past), 
nor were those small State meetings such as are held by 
the New York State Music Teachers’ Association—not the 
oldest by any means, but surely the strongest and mogt 
glorious of them all ! J. F. von per Herne, 
President N. Y. S. M. T. A, 
OcrToser 21, 1893. 


A CGuilmant Finale. 
HE departure of Mr. Alexandre Guilmant 
last Saturday on La Touraine for Paris completes the 
most brilliant series of organ concerts ever given in 
America. 

Mr. Guilmant arrived in New York on August 29 (going 
directly to Chicago), and from his first concert at the Ex. 
position until the final concert in Baltimore, his tournée 
has been a succession of ovations. 

While in New York Mr. Guilmant was the recipient of 
many social honors. He was the guest of his pupil, Mr, 
Carl, and remained with him during his stay here at his 








| studio. 


Besides the Manuscript Society dinner and the large re. 
ception given by Miss Charlotte Welles, Mrs. Williams and 
Mr. Carl, he was dined by Mr. and Mrs. Gerrit Smith, Mr, 
and Mrs. E. M. Bowman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Schmidt, 
Mr. F. E. Meyer, Rev. Joseph Graff, Mr. W. S. Chester and 
Mr. Walter S. Carter at the Union League Club, Brooklyn, 

While in Philadelphia last week, besides two recitals at 
the Drexel Institute and one at the Blind Institute, he was 
entertained by the Utopian Club and Mr. S. Tudor Strang 
(pupil of Mr. Guilmant). 

In Washington, D. C., by Major John M. Corson, Dr, 
Ernest T. King, the Washington correspondent of Tue 
Musicat Corvier, at the Army and Navy Club, and in Balti- 
more by Mr. Robert LeRoy Haslup. 

While in Baltimore Mr. Guilmant wrote his autograph 
and a fugue subject for Mr. Marc A. Blumenberg, and 
to show his great talent for improvising he walked to the 
piano and improyised a fugue in four parts on the theme 
for ten minutes, remaining standing all the time, while his 
hearers looked on in amazement. Mr. Guilmant was ac- 
companied on this tour by his pupil, the well-known organist 
Mr. W. C. Carl. 

A large number of prominent musicians were at the 


’ 


steamer to wish him “ Bon voyage” and ‘‘ Bientét.” 








An Antipodean Von Bulow.—They have alittle 
Von Biilow in Melbourne, in the person of Prof. Marshall 


Hall, who occupies the university chair of music. Not 


long ago he published a musical work, which he described 
as ‘‘ expressing the ceaseless yearning and undying sorrow 
of his life.” The critics took exception to this, ‘‘ as uncalled 
for in a gentleman barely thirty years of age, and in receipt 
of a salary of nearly £1,000 a year.” When Mr. Hall gave 
his next concert in Melbourne he took his revenge. Before 
the opening number he appeared on the platform with what 
looked like a bible, and in impressive tones read the 
first chapter of Genesis. The audience were dumb with 
astonishment, but several old ladies sniffed their approval, 
and one was heard to whisper that ‘‘ she wished there were 
more young men like him.” When the point was reached 
where Satan cast doubt on the infallibility of the Almighty, 
Mr. Marshall Hall stopped,and said solemnly, ‘‘ So Sataa 
was the first critic, and the critics of the present day are 
his children.” 

From the same source—the Melbourne correspondent of 
a Rockhampton newspaper—we learn that in August last 
the professor conducted a most successful concert in the 
Town Hall. That morning an unfavorable criticism of 
Ibsen had appeared in one of the Melbourne papers. Mr. 
Marshall Hall opened the performance by saying, “ Ibsen 
has been maligned, and asa brother artist I dedicate this 
concert to his memory.” Many people in the audience had 
not read the criticism, and many others had _ no notion who 
Ibsen was, so that I was not surprised, says the corres 
pondent, to hear a young lady say in the tram, *‘ Pa, deat, 
I suppose this Gibson’s lost his money in one of the banks, 
as the professor gave him a benefit concert ?”—London 
‘* Figaro.” 


——_ 





GILMORE’S BAND. 


VICTOR HERBERT, 
CONDUCTOR. 





Concerts, Festivals, &c., &¢. 


OFFICE, 18 East Twenty-second Street. 
OTTO WEYL, Manager. 
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LONDON, October 7, 1893. 


R. PADEREWSKI’S new “ Polish Fantasia,” | 


| publishers holds a high place, and in this capacity few | 
men serve the interests of art, the public and their publish- | 
His large experience | 


written for the Norwich Festival, proved a grand 
success on Wednesday evening, when the greatest living 
pianist came before the vast audience in the dual capacity 
of executant and composer. His playing was beyond de- 
scription, and his composition proved to be a work of the 
highest interest ; the piano part is exceedingly brilliant, 
and the orchestral part handled with a freedom and bold- 
ness that indicates the genius that he is and the high place 
that he is destined to take among composers. 
The fantasia is intensely national and characteristic ; it 
has three movements ; the first bold and heroic in style, 
the second slow and elegiac, the third lively and exuberant 


in expression ; but taken asa whole is remarkably homo- | — : s 
“ # ‘ ae | an intimate friend of Mendelssohn and Schumann. He made | 
geneous in design and structure, and, while original, bears | : . . 
| such progress that his father sent him at the age of sixteen | 


some resemblance to Liszt’s Hungarian fantasias. 


Mr. Paderewski's popularity in Great Britain and Ireland | 


is shown by the unprecedented sale of seats for his con- 
certs, on a tour just arranged under the concert direction of 


Daniel Mayer, embracing twenty-two of the most impor- | 


tant cities in the United Kingdom. His tour opens at 
Brighton on the 21st inst. and ends at Sheffield, December 
18. In many places the seats are already sold from one to 
two months-before the concerts. 


The attendance at the Promenade Concerts has naturally | 


fallen off considerably since so many other attractions have 
appealed to the public for a share of patronage, and the 
season which ends on Monday night with a benefit to Mr. 
Sinkins has not proved as great a financial success as was 
expected ; from the artistic side Mr. Cowen has givena 
series of programs that have been a credit to himself and 
the management. On Monday night Mr. Sims Reeves ap- 
peared for the fourth time this season and sang ‘‘ Tom 
Bowling ” and ‘* Bay of Biscay,” and the orchestra played 
overtures ‘‘ Ruy Blas” (Mendelssohn) and ‘‘ Crown Dia- 
monds’ (Auber), larghetto from symphony No. 2, in D 
(Beethoven) ‘‘ Turkish RonJo” (Mozart), ballet music from 
Gounod's ‘‘ Faust " and selection from ‘* Ernani.” 

On Tuesday night Marie Rozé was the principal vocalist ; 
Mr. Arthur l’Estrange played Mendelssohn’s ‘* Rondo 
Capriccioso,” and the orchestra overture ‘ Fidelio ;” bal- 


let music, ‘‘ Masaniello,” and selections from ‘‘ Aida” and | 


“La Grande Duchesse.” 

Wednesday, the last classical night, the orchestral pro- 
gram included Beethoven's symphony No. 8, in F ; over- 
ture ‘ Jessonda,” Spohr Norwegian rhapsody (Svensden) 
and selection from ‘‘ Tannhduser,” 

On Thursday night Mr. Eugene Oudin sang a new de- 
Scriptive song, ‘*‘ King Waldemar,” by Edward Solomon, 
inwhich the story is founded on an old Danish legend, 
which lends itself remarkably well to dramatic treatment, 
and Mr. Oudin had immense success with it. Mr. Elkan 
Kosman played Vieuxtemps’ fourth concerto, and the in- 
Sstrumentalists rendered Weber's overture to ‘* Ruler of the 
Spirits ;"" waltz and mazurka, ‘‘ Coppelia” (Delibes), and 
ballet music to ‘* Le Cid.” 

Mr. Sims Reeves appeared last night and sang Blumen- 
and ‘‘Come into the Garden, Maud.” 


” 


thal’s « Message 
Miss Llewella Davies played Mendelssohn's concerto in G 
minor, and Mr. Kosman repeated the number he played on 
Thursday night. In the absence of Mr. Cowen at Norwich, 
where he was conducting the bringing out of his ‘‘ Water 
Lily,” Dr. C. Hubert Parry conducted the program, which 
included his overture and incidental music to “ Hypatia,” 
overture to the ‘‘ Frogs” and scherzo and finale to English 
Symphony; also overture ‘‘The Ship of the Friend” 
(MacCunn) and selection from ‘‘ The Gondoliers.” 

To-night Mrs. Saville, the Australian prima donna, who 
has been singing with success in Brussels, St. Petersburg 
and Berlin, will make her first appearance, and sing 
the mad scene from ‘‘Lucia” with flute obligato by 
Mr. W. L. Barrett. Mr. Cowen's forces will render 
Symphony in D No. 2 (Haydn); ballet music ‘‘ Coppelia ;” 
Overture ‘‘ Rienzi” (Wagner), and selection ‘‘ Aida.” Miss 
Dolly McCone from San Francisco, gave a most delightful 
Musical evening last week at her spacious London home, 
assisted by Mrs. Regina, Miss Blanche Ruby, Mr. Daniel 
Price, Mr. W. Fell and the well-known composer Mr. Mah- 
lendorff, There were many prominent Americans present, | 
among them being United States ex-Consul Samuel G. 
Ruby, lately at Belfast ; Mrs. I. F. Sales from Denver, and | 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


others. Mr. Percy Notcutt gives the first concert of the 
season at St. James’ Hall this afternoon, when he will be 
assisted in his twenty six numbers by Miss Ella Russell, 
Miss Esther Palliser, Mrs. Belle Cole, Mr. Ben. Davis, Mr. 
Norman Salmond, Mr. Frederick Dawson and others. 

Sir Joseph Barnby haschosen *‘ Cavalleria,” ‘* Philemon 
et Baucis” and ‘‘Carmen” for performance, by the 
operatic class of the Guildhall School of Music this year. 
‘Utopia (Limited) or The Flowers of Progress,” had adress 
rehearsal last night, and Mr. Gilbert's ‘‘ book " exhibits not 
afew of those entertaining satirical qualities which his 
admirers appreciate so highly, Sir Arthur Sullivan's 
music was the delight of all present, and the second act, 





nishes a brilliant spectacle indeed. 


Mr. BertHotp Tours. 


Among the responsible positions held by musicians, that 
of musical adviser and editor to one of our largest music 


ers as well as Mr. Berthold Tours. 
as a composer and wide knowledge of classical and modern 


quantity of miscellaneous music submitted to him, that 
which will meet the approval of an intelligent public. 

Mr. Tours was born in Rotterdam December 17, 1838, 
and inherited his musical talent from his father, who was 


whom he received his first musical instruction. 


to play it he studied harmony and composition with Verhulst, 


| to the Conservatoire at Brussels, where he continued for a 


year under 


he remained for two years studying under Hauptmann, Ju- 
| lius Rietz and Ferdinand David. Here he heard the works 
of the great maSters interpreted to perfection, and was ac- 
corded the honor of playing in the orchestra of the noted 
Gewandhaus concerts. Among his fellow students were 
| Arthur Sullivan, John Francis Barnett and Sidney Smith. 


from home, but desiring to see something of the world he 
accepted a position in a private string quartet organized by 
Prince George Galitzin, of Kasloff, Russia, who was an ar- 
dent admirer and patron of music and to whom Beethoven 
dedicated three of his posthumous quartets. He remained 
with the prince two years, staying part of the time on the 
estates and the rest in Moscow. After this he went to the 
Russian capital, where he made the acquaintance of Anton 
Rubinstein and Henry Wieniawski, and would have re- 


mained there, but the winters proving too severe he came | 


to London and permanently located in 1861. The first few 
years were a hard struggle for Mr. Tours, but through his 


perseverance his abilities as a violinist became known 


and he readily gained positions through Sir Michael Costa | 


in the leading London orchestras, which he held for 


years. 
During this time he composed considerable music for the 


voice, pianoand violin, but only published a few pieces, in- | 
* dedicated | 


cluding his ‘‘ Cing Morceaux Caractéristiques, 
to Rubinstein, as publishers did not recognize his merits 
until Mr. Joseph Barnby, acting as musical adviser to 
Novello, Ewer & Co., saw two of his anthems, ‘ Blessed 
are they that dwell in Thy house” and *‘ To Thee, O Lord,” 


took an interest in the young composer and published these | 


and other works that he had previously written. 

Since then Mr. Tours has written over 100 songs, much 
piano, violin, violoncello and church music, but his wide 
popularity has been attained through his services, anthems 
and hymns for the Anglican Church; the best known of 
these being his Morning, Communion and Evening Service 
in F; 
Heavens ;” Easter Anthem, ‘‘ God hath appointed a day ;” 
*“‘O Saving Victim,” and the two anthems mentioned 


above. : 

Among his deservedly popular songs are ‘' Stars of the | 
Summer Night” (words by Longfellow), ‘‘ Because of 
Thee,” ‘‘The New Kingdom,” ‘‘ Three Singers,” ‘* Soli- 
tude,” ‘‘The Angel at the Window,” ‘‘ At the Eastern 
Gate,” ‘‘Two Dreams” and a setting of ‘‘ Our Enemies 
Are Fallen,” from ‘‘ The Princess,” for the Tennyson col- 


lections of songs. 

It was in 1878 that he succeeded Sir Joseph Barnby as 
musical adviser to the great house of Novello, Ewer & Co., 
and since that date has arranged many important works 
from the full score, including Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, Beet- 


' hoven’s Mass in C, and Gounod’s Third Mass; also ‘‘ Elijah,” 


‘‘ Messiah,” ‘‘The Redemption ” and Schubert's masses, 
arranged for piano. His ‘‘ Festival Ode,” composed for the 
Cheltenham Festival, was a great success, and his Violin 
Primer has already reached a sale of several hundred 
thousands, and promises to become a standard work. He 
has since written forty melodies for the violin and piano, 


| 


| which were especially arranged to be used with the Violin 


Primer, Mr. Tours through his songs and church music is 
fully as popular in America as in England, and I trust that 


which illustrates a ‘‘ drawing room ” in all its glory, fur- 


compositions enable him to choose wisely from the vast | 


organist at St. Lawrence’s Church in that city, and from | 


The violin was his favorite instrument, and while learning 


*étis and Léonard ; but preferring the German | 
school changed to the famous Leipsic Conservatoire, where | 


His excellent work on the violin brought him many offers | 


a service in E; a Christmas anthem, ‘Sing, O | 
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his ardent admirers on both sides of the Atlantic will bene- 
fit by many more of his own compositions. 
FRANK VINCENT. 


LONDON, October 14, 1808. 
(6 FT TOPIA (LIMITED ”) received the fullest 
meed of praise from an audience representative of 
all that is best in music, drama and society in London on 
its production last Saturday night at the Savoy. 

There was not a dull moment from the time Sir Arthur 
Sullivan took his seat at the conductor's desk until the 
| again united author and composer twice acknowledged the 
enthusiastic approbation of their delighted admirers at the 





close. 

Act I. is laid under the palm trees in the gardens of 
| ‘* King Paramount's” palace, on an island in the Pacific, 
where the inhabitants, who are well dressed, lie under the 
trees and behave as insular lotos eaters. ‘' King Para- 
mount's” Government, a despotism tempered with dyna- 
mite, which qualifying agent embodied the person of 
‘*Tarara,” or his majesty’s public exploder (who became 
king after he has exploded the present one) ; but this func- 
tionary cannot exercise his power without the sanction of 
the two wise men, ‘‘ Scaphio” and ‘* Phantis,” who literally 
| run this ideal kingdom to suit themselves, thereby bene- 
fiting financially from a cheap wine business, an exchange, 
a matrimonial agency, a society paper, the ‘' Palace 
Peeper,” to which they compelled the king to contribute 
two columns weekly (to boom circulation) of ‘' disreputable 
| attacks on his own moral character,” and a comic opera 
where the king was held up to ridicule. 

His majesty, chafing under this persecution, is contem- 
plating some change, when his daughter, ‘‘ Princess Zera" 
| (Miss Nancy McIntosh), arrives from England, where she 
received a liberal education at Girton, with a bouquet of 
| six representative ‘‘ flowers of progress ""—that have made 
England the powerful, happy and blameless country which 
the consensus of European civilization had declared it to 
be—namely, an army officer, a naval officer, a lord cham- 
berlain, a county councillor, a company promoter and a law- 
yer, and the task of Anglicizing Utopia is at once begun. 
The two wise men do not take kindly to '‘ Princess Zera,” 


| who denounces their scheme, and, assisted by the flowers of 
progress, institutes, with the approval of the Ring, the 
customs of Britain. Meanwhile ‘‘ Captain Fitzbattleaxe” 
pays court to ‘‘ Princess Zera,” and the high chamberlain 
and company promoter to the younger princesses, and to 
duly honor these foreign fiancés ‘‘ King Paramount” re- 
solves to hold a ‘‘drawing room,” modeled after those 
held at Buckingham Palace. This constitutes the last act 
and gives scope for one of the most brilliant spectacles 


ever seen on a London stage. 
Mr. Gilbert’s characteristic 
opera, picturing in his own inimitable way the foibles of 
| England at the present day, and giving them a good 
This is the thirteenth of 


satire runs through the 


| dressing of irony and sarcasm 
| a series from the same prolific brains, and while the music 
bears a certain resemblance to previous productions, yet 
| the fresh, delicious melodies that burst out in every part 
of the opera seem to flow spontaneously from an inex- 
haustible source. Three months ago not a note was writ- 
ten, and Sir Arthur Sullivan scored the entire work in 
eight days. Perhaps the best indication of the popularity 
of ‘‘ Utopia (Limited)" is that all the reserved seats are 
sold up to February 1. 

From the concert direction of Daniel Mayer I learn that 
Mr. George Henschel'’s new “Stabat Mater” for soli, 
chorus and orchestra has been accepted by the Birmingham 
Triennial Musical Festival for first performance at the 
next festival in 1894 under the conductorship of Mr. 
Henschel. 

Mr. Durward Lely, who will create the tenor rédle in the 
new opera ‘‘ Gabrielle,” written expressly for Patti by Mr. 
Pizzi for her American tour, has just finished a successful 
He is 


tour in Scotland of Scotch song and story recitals 
now taking part in Mrs. Patti's provincial tour, and sails 
for America on the 28th inst. 

Mrs. Melba achieved a brilliant success at a concert in 
Birmingham last Monday night. She has made an advan- 


| tageous engagement to appear almost immediately at the 
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Royal Opera, Stockholm, and contemplates visiting Copen- 
hagen before she sails for America early in November. 

Mr. Henry J. Wood, who has just signed with Mr. Vert 
for the Marie Rose tour, which commences in January, has 
been brought to the fore recently by his new one act opera, 
** Jean Marie.” He was born within sound of ** Bow Bells” 
twenty-five years ago, and has been an active student in 
music ever since he was five years old, and entered the 
Royal Academy of Music in 1886, where he won many 
honors. He was one of the conductors of Largo’s opera 
season a year ago, and his opera indicates good musical 
talent. 

The new musical piece, ‘‘ Little Christopher Columbus ' 
(music by Ivan Caryll), which came off at the Lyric Theatre 
last Tuesday night, met with success. Miss May Yohé 
takes the title rdle. 

Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Oudin have been engaged through 
Dr. Tschaikowsky to sing at two concerts, one at St. Peters- 
burg November 4 and the other at Moscow November 11, 
which are under the auspices of the Imperial Symphonic 
Society. Mr. and Mrs. Oudin also give a song recital at 
St. Petersburg on November 14, and return to London, 
where Mr. Oudin sings November 25 at the Crystal Palace. 
Miss Liewela Davies, the present gold medallist at the 
Royal Academy of Music, has certainly had a brilliant 
career. She was born at Brecon, in Wales, twenty-two 
years ago and commenced to study at an early age at the 
North London Collegiate School and afterward changed to 
the Royal Academy, where she studied the piano under Mr. 
Walter MacFarren and composition and harmony under 
Mr. Stewart MacPherson. At this school she has won 
seven medals, three exhibitions and two scholarships and 
has now passed the intermediate degree of Bachelor of 
Music. All predict for her a brilliant future. 

Miss Sigrid Lindberg, a new Swedish lady violinist, has 
recently come to London after a successful début at some 
concerts in Paris. She was born in Stockholm and is the 
daughter of Prof. C. J. Lindberg, of the Stockholm Con- 
servatoire of Music, who taught her until she won the 
premier prize for violin, which entitled her to foreign study, 
and she went to Paris, where she continued under Ber- 
thelier for the past two years. Lady Hallé predicts for her 
a brilliant future. 

The Highbury Philharmonic Society have issued their 
sixteenth annual prospectus, and open with Mr. Cowen's 
** Water Lily " on December 18 with the same cast of prin- 
cipals as assisted in the performance at Norwich—Mrs. Al- 
bani, Miss Mackenzie, Lloyd and Norman Salmond. At 
the second concert Dvordk'’s ‘‘ Spectre Bride” is given, 
with Miss Evangeline Florence, Oudin and Barton Mc- 
Guckin, * Elijah” is given on March 5, with Emma Juch, 
Belle Cole, Ben Davies and Andrew Black, and on May 7 
Sullivan's ** Martyr of Antioch,” with a selection of ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots,” with Mrs. Fanny Moody, Agnes Janson, 
Charles Manners and Henry Piercy as the soloists. The 
miscellaneous music, which forms the second part of the 
programs, will include Brahms’ * Song of Destiny,” Betje- 
mann's ‘‘Song of the Western Men,” Schubert's ‘* Rosa- 
munde,” Wagner's *‘ Siegfried Idyll," McCunn’s overture, 
* The Land of the Mountain and the Flood," and Mr. Ed- 
ward German's *‘Henry VIII." music. With Mr. Betje- 
mann as conductor we are guaranteed an excellent and ar- 
tistic rendering of all the above programs. Mr. Sarasate’s 
only concert of the season takes place at St. James’ Hall 
this afternoon, when he will be assisted by Mrs. Bertha 
Marx. The virtuoso will play Beethoven’s sonata in C 
minor, for piano and violin ; Raff's second grand sonata in 
A minor, for piano, flute and violin, and for solos ‘‘ Leg- 
ende”™ (Wieniawski), *‘ Witches’ Dance” (Bazzini) and 
* Bolero” (Sarasate), and Mrs. Marx will play Chopin's 
scherzoin E major and etude in A minor (Thalberg). 

The first of the series of Crystal Palace Saturday con- 
certs takes place this afternoon, when Miss Palliser will 
sing ** Ballatella,” from *‘ Pagliacci,” and Mr. Henschel’s 
** Spring Song ;” Mr. Slivinski will play Saint-Saéns’ con- 
certo No. 2, in G minor, for piano and orchestra ; Polish 
Song (Chopin), and Liszt's ‘‘ Waldesrauschen.” Orchestra 
play overture to ‘*‘ Macbeth ” (Sullivan), new ballad for or- 
chestra, *‘ Durand” (Godfrey Pringle), Beethoven's sym- 
phony No. 4, in B flat, and orchestral version of the 
** Nachtgesang,” from Act II. of *‘ Tristan and Isolde” 
Wagner.) 

Mr. Epwarp Branscombe. 

Among the rising tenors of to-day Mr. Edward Brans- 
combe will undoubtedly take a high place. He has a pure 
tenor voice of good compass and natural fullness, which he 
uses most artistically. He first saw the light October 17, 
1864, at Camberwell, Surrey, and has been a faithful stu- 
dent in his chosen vocation ever since he can remember. 
He profited by two years’ study at the Guildhall School of 
Music with Mr. Bauleott Newth, and three years under 
Professor Blume at the Royal College of Music and after- 
ward with Mr. Sims Reeves. 

In 1883 he was appointed choirmaster and assistant or- 
ganist at West Brixton. In 1885 he organized the Brixton 


Orpheus Glee Club (male voices), which he conducted for 
five years. In 1887 he was appointed solo tenor at St. An- 
drew's, Wells street, which position he held for three 
years, when he received a similar appointment at West- 
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minster Abbey, where he has remained ever since and was 
recently made lay vicar for life. During this time Mr. 


the United Kingdom, he having sung in over eighty of the 
principal cities and for nearly all of the choral societies of 
the country in oratorio and other concerts, and at some of 
the festivals. He has sung with Mrs. Albani, Mrs. Nordica 
and other prominent singers in provincial concert tours. 


selection of vocal music from the best masters. He 


Streatham schools of music, and also gives private lessons, 
in which capacity he has been very successful. 


English Church, some part music for male voices, several 
tenor songs and a piece for the organ. 
Miss Marie Hooton. 


talent in England have a worthy exemplication of their 


contralto voice of excellent quality indicates that with age 
and experience she will become one of the first singers of 
the day. Miss Hooton, who is knownin private life as Mrs. 
Edward Branscombe, comes from the East of England, and 
was educated at Nottingham and later on at the Royal 
Academy of Music, where she won the bronze and silver 
medals, the Westmoreland scholarship and the Parepa 
Rosa gold medal. 

Her youth, beauty and charm of manner have made the 
way to success easier and gained a more speedy recognition 
of her talents, and since leaving school she has been busy 
with engagements, singing in oratorio and other concerts, 
both in London and the provinces. She is leading contralto 
singer in Rev. Mr. Haweis’ well-known choir, and has 
earned her well deserved popularity. Mr. and Mrs. Brans- 
combe are negotiating for a trip to America next year, 

FRANK VINCENT. 


Occasional London Letter. 
LONDON, September 29, 1893. 
N Tue Musica Courter of September 6 some 
| very hard things are said about English music. 


that the sun rarely shines here; that Handel and Men- 
delssohn constitute our musical firmament ; and that a joke 
is unknown except when by chance a stray fragment of 
humor crosses the Atlantic from the great Republic. Of 
English fog, sunshine, and humor it is not now to the point 
to speak. My theme is music. 

Before saying anything by way of explanation, let me 
state that I have considerable catholicity of taste, and that 
I admire the good in al] schools. I am not conscious of 
having any prejudice in this matter. 

There is considerable musical culture in England. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of the poorest mill hands, miners and 
farm laborers can read music by the tonic sol fa system. 
The works which they prefer are naturally those in which 
numbers of them can participate in asocial way. ‘The ora- 
the simplest and most singable. The same class of people 
whatever. Now I do not mean that all the admirers of 
Hiindel are mill hands and miners. There is in England 
that highly proper, Puritan set which shudders at the name 
‘‘ theatre.” 
considered much more conducive to purity of soul and body 
than the highly emotional compositions for the stage. 


America. As they have no opportunity to cultivate the 


Bliss, Sankey, Sweeny and Philips. 

Moreover, there is in England, as in all countries, the 
Philistine. He hates progress. For him true art is dead. 
Don Juan and Fidelio are the only operas worthy the name, 
with the possible exception of Trovatore, Tancredi and 
Norma. 

The composers of-to-day do not rely entirely on counter- 
point for their effects, therefore (according to Philistine 
logic) the composers of to-day are insignificant beside the 


composers of to-day do not write sonatas, therefore, &c. 
(See system of logic—not Mill—Philistine permanent edi- 
tion.) This same class who bemoan the good days of the 
past, support in New York the fast passing away perform- 
ances of the old time Italian star opera. 

Mendelssohn is the great war horse of the amateur. The 
sonatos for 'cello, the concerto in G minor and the Rondo 
capriccioso for piano are so easily understood and so nice 
and respectable that the most correct curate or straight- 
laced spinster can perform them without undue emotional 
tension. And then, you know, Mendelssohn's oratorios 
are ‘‘ sacred.” 

But turn now fora moment to the genuine progressive 
English musicians of to-day. I affirm from experience 
gained by actual contact with very many of them that 
Wagner is as highly esteemed among them as he is by the 
musicians of any other nation whatever. Most of them 
have been at Bayreuth and the rest hopeto go. Tue MvS1- 





Branscombe's popularity as a singer has extended all over | 


His répertoire includes all of the oratorios and a large | 


is professor of singing at the Beckenham, Wimbledon and | 


Mr. Branscombe has composed a service in E for the | 


Those who contend that there is the best of native vocal | 


claim in Miss Marie Hooton. whose beautiful, sympathetic | 


Many Americans believe that we live in a perpetual mist ; | 


torio is the best suited for this, and Handel's oratorios are | 


in the United States do not support any musical enterprise | 


The sacred music of Hindel is by these people | 


These people are also to be found in the rural districts of | 


oratorio, their musical pabulum is found in the ‘‘ works” of | 


composers who did rely entirely on counterpoint. The | 


caL Courter of September 6 also says: ‘* Never has there 
| been one ideal or one noteworthy performance ” ‘of Wag- 

ner’s music dramas in London. Letthat be granted. Then, 
| Task, does it not show a decided appreciation of these 
works, that, in spite of the bad performances, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden theatres should be packed to the roof 
night after night for the Wagner representations? Does it 
prove that London is unmusical because the performances 
were bad? The conductor, orchestra and singers were all 
| German. 

The English orchestras play better, possess better in- 
struments and produce a better tone than any of these im- 
ported orchestras have produced, yet after each act the con- 
| ductor and actors were called and recalled to the footlights, 
| Why? Notfor the performance, surely. Because the music 
| was felt in its wealth of ideas and power of emotion. 

But I deny that we have not had good performances of 
Wagner's music dramas in London. 
| ** Meistersinger,” with Albani, Jean de Reszké and La- 
salle, with an English orchestra playing perfectly in tune 
| and with beautiful shading, with vigor and ensemble, has 
| been given here repeatedly. And now for Mr. W. A, 
| Naylor, M.A., Mus. Bac., who says that English taste has 
| revolted against Wagner. Your true critic should know 
| all about everything. Therefore it is with considerable 
| timidity I ignorantly acknowledge that I had never before 
| heard of him. And yet I don’t know that I need be 
| ashamed of not knowing the obscure Philistines when the 
prominent ones are so ineffably dull. 
Mr. Naylor is unlike Falstaff in that he is not witty. 
But like the fat joker he is a source of merriment in others, 
| He and Mr. Rowbotham ought to congratulate each other 
on the possession of genius which forces them to be so un- 
consciously interesting. 

Few of these anti-Wagnerian criticisms are samples of 
| the prevalent London taste. Many of the critics are gentle- 
| men of the old school, who are perfectly sincere in their 

criticisms. As they are men of learning and experience, 
| their sincerity entitles them to respect, but it is nevertheless 
unfortunate for themselves that their development was 
completed before the Wagner era. The younger musi- 
cians, I repeat it, are Wagnerian; or at least they ack- 
nowledge Wagner as one of the great trio, with Bach and 


Beethoven. 

These older critics are not opposed to Wagner alone, but 
to Berlioz, Saint Saéns, and other modern composers. Here 
is a sample of this week’s criticism on Saint Saéns’ 
‘* Samson et Dalila :” 

‘It is learned with an overwhelming studiousness of 
| learning, it has a great quantity of pleasant musical charac- 
| teristics, it is often mildly melodious, and it is essentially 
dull. * * * As every instrument that man ever con- 
| ceived winds its way up and down the chromatic scale, as 
every diminishing harmony known to man seeks its modest 


intrusion through the general harmony, as too every well- 
known melody from Meyerbeer to Gounod, finds its frater- 


nal mate, one listens with a mingled sentiment of bland 
pleasure and complacent hostility.” 

So said the papers. I was present at the concert. In 
spite of the most wretched performance I ever heard of any 
where (due to lack of rehearsal and managerial misman- 
| agement) the applause was more than usually enthusiastic, 
showing that the merit of the work was grasped by the au- 
| dience in spite of the rendition. The composer was called 

for for fully five minutes. If he had appeared the ovation 
| which he would have received would have convinced even 
a Philistine that for once at least a London audience could 
be aroused by other music than the Hallelujah chorus. 

When, O when, is that happy day to dawn wherein the 
Wagnerian controversy will be forgotten, when the Phili- 
stine and the fanatic will alike be extinct; when the 
choicest works of all the great composers will receive a fair 
proportion of attention ? 

If you do not like Wagner don’t go to hear him ; but for 

heaven’s sake keep your lips together. If you see for sale 
| acloth which you do not fancy must you tear it, or throw 
mud on it? If youdo admire Wagner, for his sake keep 
your mouth shut firmer than ever. Your continual bawl- 
|ing only wearies good, sensible people who love Handel 
| and who adore Mendelssohn. They only reply, as Dr. 
Johnson said to Boswell: ‘* Sir, I should never hear it if it 
made me such a fool.” 


LONDON, October 13. 

A young woman, a reader of THe Musica Courier, has 
written to me for advice. There are hundreds of girls 
seeking for information on the same question that the 
writer of the letter asks. I therefore hope that the editor 
will allow me to answer them all through the columns of 
the most widely read musical journal in the world. 

You ask me which I would advise you to study—piano or 
voice. 


more deceiving than a voice. The most unmusical voice 
sounds big and splendid to the possessor of it, because she 
does not hear it in the same way that others hear it. You 
cannot judge of your own voice. Your relatives will also 
be most unreliable critics. Parental affection will warp the 
judgment of the most conscientious mother or stern father. 
Perhaps the best way for you to hear your own voice 





I do not know what you can do best. There is nothing 
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would be for you to take some friend with whose voice you 
are perfectly familiar to a phonograph. 

This unprejudiced instrument will show you the relative 

wer and quality of the two voices. My friend Louis 
Lombard told me that it was the phonograph which re- 
yealed to him the fact that he spoke English with a slight 
French accent. If young vocalists wer@ to consult a pho- 
nograph I am sure that many a mewing soprano and baaing 
tenor would be deterred from trying to win a place in the 
hearts of the public beside Patti and Campanini. 

Listen to the counsel of a disinterested vocal teacher, if 
you can find such an one. Few pupils will believe the 
truth, unfortunately for themselves, if the truth be that 
they have no aptitude for music. Gounod himself says 
“What people come to look for here is not advice, but flat- 
tery. My sincerity only makes them angry; but when 
these girls come to face the public it will avail them little 
tosay, ‘Gounod thinks I sing beautifully.’ Do they imag- 
ine this would prevent them from being hissed ?” 

But let us suppose that you have a voice. What of it? 
Have you a fine ear that will enable you to sing in tune? 
Have you a sense of rhythm that will keep you from stum- 
bling over bars? Have you a sympathetic, emotional na- 
ture that thrills at a touch of the beautiful; that weeps 
with the sorrowful and rejoices with the merry ? 

The voice is one of the organs of the body and is directly 
influenced by the mind and temperament which control the 
body. If you have not an artistic temperament your voice 
will betray it; if you have not an imaginative mind your 
singing will show it. You will suffer from catarrh and sore 
throat. Your voice will grow old while you are in the prime 
of life. But if you have a good voice, a correct ear, the 
proper mental and emotional equipment, then the career of 
a vocalist will be the easiest and most brilliant one you can 
find 

A pianist has more difficulties to overcome than a vocal- 
ist, but a pianist is surer of having something to show for 


land of health, amid fair sights and sounds, and beauty— 
the affluence of fair works—will meet the sense like a 
breeze, and insensibly draw the soul even in childhood into 
harmony with the beauty of reason.” (Plato. ‘' The Re- 
public,” Book III.) 

The influence of Greek ideals on Professor Jowett was 
shown when, contrary to all Oxford precedent, he invited 
Henry Irving to lecture on ‘‘ The Stage” to the students. 
He also caused a fine theatre to be opened in Oxford, and 
established weekly concerts, from which he wasseldom ab- 
sent. 

The newspapers just now announce a war between the 
Spaniards and the Moors. Well, I sincerely hope that the 
Moors will get the best of the Spaniards. The pages of 
history have rarely been so darkly stained as they have 
been by the record of the Spanish treatment of the Moors. 
The Moors lived in Spain for more than 700 years. They 
had as much right to the country as the white population 
in America has to the land of the American Indians. Sup- 
pose, for instance, that 600 years herice some bloodthirsty 
race were to drive out the descendants of the present in- 
habitants of the United States, and were to destroy their 
arts and industries, establishing in the place of freedom, 
education and culture the worst forms of tyranny, super- 
stition and cruelty. Such has been the fate of the Moors. 

The Arabs were a people given to agriculture, science 
and art. No nation has ever excelled the Spanish Arabs in 
the beauty and costliness of their gardens. They introduced 
many of our most valuable fruits, such as the peach. It 
would take not only the whole of this journal, but many 
volumes to tell all they did for science. They founded our 
present science of chemistry. They gave us algebra. 
The words admiral, alchemy, alcohol, algebra, chemise, 
cotton, syrup, julep, elixir, cipher, carat, zenith and 
hundreds of others in daily use are of Moorish origin. 

They were the authors and introducers of rhyme in 
poetry. It was from Provengal poetry, the direct descendant 





his work than a singer would have who had a’ poor voice to 

begin with. A pianist may buy a good piano. If siatehes | 
his hand be too hard nor his fingers too webbed he can by 
patience acquire the correct touch, and. on that build | 
up a technic. The tuner will keep the instrument 
in tune. The marks of expression can be better fol- 
lowed by a mechanical player than by an unmusical vo- 
calist. But on the other hand the piano has far less author- 
ity in commanding the attention of the listener than the 
voice has. There is more musical satisfaction to be got 
from a piano than from a voice. For the piano can give you 
melody, harmony, counterpoint and variety of rhythms. 
To the earnest student working in solitude will the spirits 
of the great masters reveal themselves behind the printed 
notes. There is no contrapuntal knot which a good pianist 
cannot untie., There is no ocean of harmony so deep and 
so dark that he cannot navigate. But what can a singer 
do alone ? 

And lastly, let me tell you that if you have any doubt as 
to your musical ability, by all means give music the benefit 
of the doubt and leave it alone. It is difficult enough for 
those who have been correctly taught from their cradle up, 
and who have been surrounded by the best possible art 
environment since half a century before they were born. 

CLARENCE Lucas. 


LONDON, October 15, 1893. 

By the death of Professor Jowett, of Oxford University, 
the whole English speaking world has lost a benefactor. 
For is he not a benefactor who gives his whole life to put- 
ting into the choicest English the finest of the thoughts of 
the old Greek writers? Can we forget the man who has 
through the medium of our mother tongue made Socrates and 
Plato talk to us as lucidly as if we were Athenians? Those 
hours are far from being wasted which are given to the 
culture of the imagination. No nation known to history has 
ever come anywhere near the Greeks in ideality. It is al- 
most impossible for this practical age to believe that many 
of the greatest intellects that have ever lived used to spend 
most of their time wandering about in groves and on the 
hillsides of Greece talking over the value of philosophy, the 
nature of poetry and the cultivation of music. We cannot 
to-day live in that manner ; that age is past. But the time 
will never come when the wonderful beauty and truth of 
their poetry and art will be valueless. For we cannot long 
be in contact with these works without catching something 
of their spirit. And especially necessary is it in this scien- 
tific and material decade for artists to catch what they can 
of the ideal spirit of Hellenic art. We are creatures of cir- 
cumstances. Environment leaves its indelible mark on us. 
Those poets and composers who construct wonderfully 
skillful works without beauty and attractiveness show that 
they cannot rise above the influence of the century in which 
they live. Professor Jowett has given us Plato’s thoughts 
on the influence of environment. 

‘We would not have our guardians grow up amid im- 
ages of moral deformity, as in some noxious pasture, and 
there browse and feed upon many a baneful herb and flower 
day by day, little by little, until they silently gather a fes- 
tering mass of corruption in their own soul. Let our ar- 
tists rather be those who are gifted to discern the true na- 


of Spanish Arabian poetry, that European literature arose. 
Let any one try to do even a very short mathematical prob- 
lem in the old Roman system, and he will soon see what the 
world owes to this race for the Arabic numerals. In the 
ninth century Almainon had ascertained the size of the 
earth from the measurement of a degree on the shore of the 
Red Sea—an operation implying true ideas of its form. To 
the Arabs is imputed the discovery of the spots on the sun. 
In the tenth century, when the rest of Europe was about 
as civilized as Central Africa now is, Abul Kasim was 
writing treatises on the principles of trade and com- 
merce. The Moors first made use of the pendulum in 
measuring time. They introduced the use of the mariner’s 
compass. Abul-Raihfn was the first to construct a table of 
specific gravities. They explained the twilight. They 
anticipated by more than seven centuries modern physi- 
ologists, by teaching the progressive development of 
animal forms. Their terms and names are written all 
over the face of celestial maps. They founded schools of 
music. 

The College of Music in Cordova was sustained by the 
Government and produced many remarkable musicians. 
When the Eastern musician Zaryab came to Spain the 
Khalit himself rode forth to do him state honor. If they 
had been able to conquer Europe there would have been no 
such period of time as is now called the ‘* Dark Ages.” 

What have the conquerors of the Moors done for the world? 
They advanced civilization enormously by massacring the 
entire population of Mexico and Peru and by substituting 
cruelty and superstition for agriculture, arts and learning. 
And then, in the interest of the well being of their fellow men, 
the Spaniards burned 32,000 at the stake and punished over 
300,000 more by instituting the beautiful and tender In- 
quisition. It is true they allowed the Italian Columbus to 
sail for America after trying to dissuade him from his fool- 
hardy undertaking by proving to him from the Pentateuch, 
the Psalms and the works of the eminent geographer, St. 
Augustine, that the world was flat. This was 600 years 
after the Moor Almainon had taught that the world was 
round. Spain, always zealous in the spread of Christianity, 
learning with sorrow of the low moral state of England, 
fitted up a little missionary fleet called the Armada, and 
dispatched it with blessings for the conversion of this be- 
nighted isle. It was unfortunate that 1588 proved to be 
such a windy year. 

All the great discoveries in science to-day come from 
Spain, as everybody of course knows. Their great com- 
posers, such as Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Wagner, lead 
the thought in the musical world. Only the common peo- 
ple in Spain still keep to the barbarous rhythms and crude 
melodies of the Moors. It is most remarkable that England 
should still keep to her savage oratorio, that France should 
encourage the cruel opera and that Germany should toler- 
ate her bloodthirsty symphony, when Spain, the leader of 
thought, culture and freedom, holds up with unwearying 
patience to our dull eyes the noble, sublime, yet tender 
withal bull fight. 

Yours in hopes of the good time that’s coming, 
CLARENCE Lucas. 








International Vocal Competition.—An inter- 
national vocal competition will take place at Charleroi next 





ture of beauty and grace; then will our youth dwell in a 


May. 


Interview with Mr. Paderewski. 
, ppbieas leaving London for Norwich the 

eminent Polish pianist was interviewed by Mr. Sydney 
R. Thomson, who is making quite a reputation as an 
interviewer of celebrated musicians—Verdi, Boito, . Jean 
de Reszké and Mascagni having already formed subjects 
for articles from Mr. Thomson's pen. The account of the 
conversation with Paderewski, published in last week's 
‘‘Black and White,” is very interesting indeed. Mr. 
Thomson thus describes his visit to the pianist. 

The time was Sunday morning, the place his rooms in 
Regent street. ‘‘ You must forgive me if I am duil.” 
said the pianist ; ‘‘I have a horrible headache. I spent 
most of yesterday looking over the manuscript of the new 
book of songs Mr. Willcox is just going to publish 
that, I have had a great deal to do with practising, and 
finishing my new fantasia for Norwich. You see, I 
really haven't touched a piano the whole summer, not since 
Icame back from America, and now I must make up for 
lost time. How much do I practise? Why, always. I 
sometimes play fifteen and sixteen hours a day. Once, in 
New York, I had to work up eight entirely distinct pro- 
grams in little over as many days, and then it wasa case 
of seventeen hours daily. One must always be at it to 
keep the fingers right and the memory active.” 

But,” I objected, ‘‘how can you live like that? I 
should think that such a terrible amount of practice would 
defeat its own end by exhausting you completely, and tak- 
ing all the heart out of you.” 

‘Well, it is tiring, but I'll tell you my own harmless 
secret. It is playing billiards that has literally saved my 
life. If I walk, or ride, or merely rest, I go on thinking all 
the time, and my nerves get no real rest. But when I play 
billiards I can forget everything, and the result is mental 
rest and physical rest combined.” 

We fell to talking of his marvelous technic, of which 
Leschetizky certainly laid the foundation; but that foun 
dation has been so much built over by Paderewski himself 
that the structure is practically his own. One thing has 
always puzzled me: those crashing chords with the right 
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hand seemed to be delivered with the closed fist, but the 
force was apparently so great that it was strange that 
any human hand could deal them without dislocation, or 
worse. 

‘Of course, I don't do them with my fist, said Pade- 
rewski, ‘‘ and there’s nothing wonderful about them. Some- 
times I merely use the third finger—like this,” and he 
showed me the closed hand, with the middle finger stiff- 
ened out, ‘‘ and sometimes with the thumb sideways.” He 
seemed to see nothing wonderful in it, though his hands 
are so delicate that an ordinarily firm shake mgkes him 
wince ; but he has a forearm of which Sandow might be 
proud, so perfect is its muscular development. His power, 
he assured me, is entirely nervous ; though in this I think 
he must be mistaken. 

In the course of further conversation Mr. Thomson 
asked the great pianist if the rumors as to his retirement as 
a public performer were true. 

A disquieting rumor had reached me that he in- 
tended to abandon playing in public. ‘‘Is it true?” I 
asked. 

‘‘Certainly not,” he said. ‘It is quite true that I donot 
propose to play very much in public, but I have not the 
least intention of giving it up altogether. For one thing, it 
is terribly exhausting, and, for another, I want to be able 
to write more.” Mr. Paderewski then went on to say that 
until he studied with Leschetizky, in 1886, he had no idea 
of really going in for the piano as a soloist, aud that since 
his career as pianist he has found very little time for com- 
position. As is already known, he is engaged on an opera, 
the subject of which is partly Polish. While on the topic 
of Polish art in general, Paderewski, apropos of Polish 
music, said, ‘‘ It’s almost impossible to write any now-a- 
days. The moment you try to be national, everyone cries 
out that you are imitating Chopin, whereas the truth is 
that Chopin adopted all the most marked characteristics of 
our national music so completely that it is impossible not to 
resemble him in externals, though your methods and 
ideas may be absolutely your own.”—The London ** Musical 
Standard.” 


Produced in Paris.—A new two act opera, ‘' Dei- 
damie,” by Henri Maréchal, the libretto by Edouard Noél, 
was produced recently at the Paris Opera. It is said that 
the composer has in this work remained faithful to the old 
school, and has not wished to follow the modern German 
manner. The music generally is well spoken of, and 
especially the manner of orchestration. 

More Wagner at Paris.—In February or March 
next Wagner's *‘ Tristan and Isolde” will be performed for 
the first time at the Paris Opéra, under the conductorship 
of Mr, Paul Taffanel, who has recently been following the 
performances of the work at Munich. 
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Carlo Pedratti a Suicide.— Carlo Pedratti, a 
composer of operas and director of the Musical Academy 
at Pessaro, committed suicide at Verona last Thursday by 
throwing himself into the River Adige. 


Georgine Von Janowschowsky. — Georgine 
Von Janowschowsky, who has been meeting with great 
success in Germany, has been engaged as prima soprano 
at the Royal Opera House, Vienna, under Hans Richter. 


Belle Cole.—‘: Kensington Society,” a London society 
journal, publishes an excellent portrait and a sketch of 
the American contralto Belle Cole, so well known in this 
country. Among other things we read in it: 


It may perhaps not be out of place to state here that Mrs. Belle 
Cole is most generous in the cause of charity, not only for institutions 
but for her fellow artists who have fallen upon evil days. More 
than once she has not only sung, but often organized the whole con- 
cert, in various towns for the poor, and often takes part in concerts 
in London “slums” for the benefit of the poor under the direction of 
the Gordon League and other societies, Her admirers among the 
public are a host in number, and to a lesser circle Mrs. Cole is known 
at her house in Montpelier square as a bright and charming hostess. 
Mrs. Cole is at present meeting with enormous success at the Prom- 
enade Concerts, at which she is one of the greatest favorites. Early 
next month London will lose her for a time, as Mrs. Belle in con- 
junction with Miss Esther Palliser is taking out a concert party for a 
three months’ tour of the provinces, where both ladies are, if pos- 
sible, more popular than they are in London. 

Korbay’s Success in London.—Francis Korbay, 
the distinguished Hungarian pianist and composer, has been 
winning honors in London during the summer. He gave 
several concerts there and had tremendous success. The 
Duchess of Westminster got up a soirée for him at Gros- 
venor House, and Plunket Greene, the popular basso, sang 
nine of Mr. Korbay'’s Hungarian songs with telling effect. 
Mr. Korbay played the accompaniments in his usual fin- 
ished manner, and the press nextday was most compliment- 
ary in its remarks, Plunket Greene will come back this 
season. He was a great card last year. 


Marteau.—Gounod, Massenet, Dubois, Godard, Gar- 
cin, Leonard and Bemberg have dedicated compositions to 
Henri Marteau. The latter returns to his native home, 
Reims, France, next week, after a most successful tournée 
of Germany. A concert d’adieu is to be given Marteau by 
the Philharmonic Society at Reims on the eve of his de- 
parture for America, November 11. 


Gounod’s Obsequies.—Paris, October 20, 1893.— 
The Government has decided to give the late Charles 
Gounod a state funeral. A private funeral mass will be 
celebrated over the deceased composer's remains to-morrow 
at 11 o'clock, at which only the members of the family will 
be present. Queen Victoria has sent a wreath to be placed 
on Gounod's coffin.—'t Herald.” 


At the Corte Theatre.—At the Corte Theatre, 
Monaco, will be produced in November a new opera, 
** Seaceo al Re,” by Ignaz Briill. 

The Smetana Cycle.—The following is the list of 
operas announced for the Smetana cycle in Prague during 
last month: ‘‘ Les Brandebourgeois en Bohéme,” ‘“ La 
Fiancée vendue,” ‘‘ Dalibor,” ‘‘ Libuse,” ‘Les deux 
Veuves,” ‘* Le Baiser,” ‘* Le Secret,” and ‘‘ La Muraille du 
Diable.” 


Reinecke Celebrates.— Dr. Reinecke, who has so 
long held the post of conductor of the Gewandhaus con- 
certs, celebrates this year the fiftieth anniversary of his 
settlement in Leipsic. In 1843 he went to that city, at the 
invitation of Mendelssohn, and played a piano concert at 
the Gewandhaus, This he reckons his real début, although 
as early as 1835, as a prodigy of eleven, he appeared in 
public as a pianist. Reinecke succeeded Julius Rietz as 
conductor of the Gewandhaus concerts in 1860, and nine 
years later, upon the invitation of the late Professor Ella, 
he appeared as a pianist at the Musical Union, Crystal 
Palace and Philharmonic concerts. He last came to Eng- 
land in 1872. 

Dr. Reinecke has long been acknowledged to be not only 
a talented artist, but one of the most industrious musicians 
in Europe. 

Massenet’s Task.—Z'Art Musical announces that 
Massenet proposes to set Armand Silvestre’s ‘‘ Griseldis ” 
to music. 

Tschaikowsky.—According to ‘Le Guide Mu- 
sical, Tschaikowsky has just completed a new symphony, 
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which will be performed for the first time by the Musical 
Society of St. Petersburg. He is finishing also a third 
piano concerto. His last opera, ‘‘ Jolanthe,” is in prepara- 
tion at Copenhagen. 

A Music Pen Collection.—F. Soennecken, of Bonn, 
has made a collection of pens of various thickness and with 
different kinds of points, with the view of furnishing the 
writer of music with better implements for the manual part 
of his work. There are 18 kinds of pens. 

Moszkowski Directed. — Moszkowski’s opera 
‘* Bobadil” has recently been performed at Prague under 
the composer's direction. 

Noessler Succeeds Rheinthaler.—Mr. Eduard 
Néssler has succeeded Professor Rheinthaler as organist 
and choirmaster at the Cathedral in Bremen. 

** Medici’s ” Premier —Leoncavallo’s new opera 
‘* Medici” is announced to be performed for the first time 
at the Theatre dal Verme, in Milan, on November 9. 

Has Completed the Score.—Léon Dubois has 
just completed the score of a pantomime founded on Camille 
Lemonnier’s ‘‘ Le Mort.” It will probably be performed 
next April at Brussels. 

Awarded to Mensing.—The prize of £5 which 
was offered a few months ago in a Berlin paper for the best 
answer to the question, ‘‘ Ought women to practice piano 
tuning?” has been awarded to Mr. Hermann Mensing, of 
Erfurt. 

Lamoureaux’ Tour.—Mr. Lamoureux is undertak- 
ing a concert tour in Holland with his orchestra. He will 
also give concerts in Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, and Gand. 

Antwerp Novelties.—As novelties will be given 
shortly at Antwerp, ‘‘Samson et Dalila” and ‘‘ Le Roi de 
Lahore.” 

L’Echo Wants to Know.—The following query 
appears in L’Echo Musica/: *‘ What is the name of the in- 
terval from C double-sharp to F flat?” 


De Reszke to Mrs. Gounod.—Paris, October 19. 


—Jean de Reszké, the famous tenor, telegraphed to-day to 
Mrs. Gounod : 
‘* Your husband's art has lost its most sublime apostle.” 
Gounod will be buried at Auteuil, a suburb of Paris. 
Queen Victoria sent from Balmoral to the British Em- 
bassy to-day the following telegram : 
‘*T have just learned of Gounod’s death. 
to his widow and family my sympathy and deep regret. I 


have a most profound admiration for the works of the | 


great master.”—Swv. 


Little Girl: Big Technic.—The prodigy, Berthe 
Balthasar, has obtained a great success at Spa. The King 


and Queen of the Belgians, the Archduchess Stephanie, | 


and the Princess Clementina congratulated the young 
pianist heartily. 


Musical items. 


Mrs. Lampman’s Piano School.—The school for piano | 


instruction conducted by Mrs. Gesner Lampman, at 31 
Slater street, Ottawa, Canada, is in a flourishing condition, 
as it deserves to be. 
thorough staff of tutors, among whom we notice a Bur- 
meister and Scharwenka pupil, Mrs. Arthur McConnell, a 
pupil of Brodsky, Miss Laura McLaren, and others. We 
quote from the Ottawa ‘‘ Free Press.” 

On Saturday afternoon the senior pupils of Mrs. Gesner Lamp- 
man’sschool in piano culture gave a most acceptable and high-class 


recital. 
**s + 


Great credit is due Mrs. Lampman for the able manner in which 
| she has conducted her music classes, bringing her pupils forward in 


a way which is highly complimentary to herself and her staff of 
teachers. Therecital was enjoyed by anumber of local musicians 
who bestowed great praise upon the performers after the program 
ended 

A Pupil of Murio-Celli.—Amanda Fabris, 
made such a success in light opera, is a pupil of Mrs. Murio- 
Celli. 

Callers.—Miss Maud Powell, violinist; Miss Ruth Thomp- 
son, contralto; Miss Esther Hirsch, Alexandre Guilmant 
and Wm. C. Carl, D. De Vivo, Victor Herbert and I. V. 
Flagler, the Auburn organist, were among the callers at 


who has 


this office last week. 


Supplementary Examinations.—<A special entrance ex- 


amination for opera and the vocal department will be held 
at the National Conservatory, November 1, from 10 to 12 
A. M., 2 to5and 8 to 10 Pp. 


Towers on Purcell.—The splendid work, ‘‘ Famous | 


Musicians,” publishing by the Millet Company, Boston, is 
nearing completion. 


John Towers, of the Towers School of Vocal Music, New | 


York, 

A Concert to Fique.—Car! Fique, the well-known Brook- 
lyn musician, has been tendered a concert at Historical 
Hall on the evening of November 16. 

Leopold Godowsky.—The pianist Leopold Godowsky 
gave a piano recital last night in Cincinnati. Mr. Godow- 
sky will probably leave for Europe very soon, to be absent 





for some time. 





Please express | 


Besides Mrs. Lampman there is a | 


The twenty-eighth part, just out, con- | 
tains an exhaustive article on ‘‘ Purcell,” from the pen of | 


N the “Sun” of October 17, but “not so” 

we find the following : ‘ 

Joseph Antonio Balagua, a singer, who made his first appearance 
in this country with Jenny Lind in 1849, when she sung at Castle Gar- 
den (?), died on Saturday at his home at Bayonne, N. J., and was 
buried yesterday. He was born at Barcelona, Spain, April 12, 1816, 
and notwithstanding his age had held his voice and sung in opera 
and concert up to last spring. He sung the second part with Patti at 
her first appearance in this country, and had appeared here under 
the managements of Strakosch, Mapleson and Max Maretzek. 

The first concert of Jenny Lind was in September, 1850. 
not 1849 ! 

Mr. Antonio Balagua was not there! Jenny Lind and 
the celebrated baritone, Signor Belletti, were the only 
singers. 

It may interest the present generation to know that 
Jenny Lind’s share of the first concert was $10,000, every 
cent of which she gave to benevolent societies of New York 
city, including $3,000 to the Firemen’s Fund. I believe 
that Jenny Lind was the greatest singer that ever lived, 
her extensive répertoire considered, ‘‘ from grave to gay, 
from lively to severe.” She never sang twice alike, being 
impelled by the inspiration of the moment; always 
dramatic, perfect intonation, unequaled in the operas of 
‘*Sonnambula” and ‘ Freischiitz.” When singing ‘‘] 
Know That My Redeemer Liveth " she looked like a saint 
and sang with the fervor of a ‘ Religieuse.” ‘Comin’ 
thro’ the Rye” fairly represented the lively Scotch lassie, 
‘Home, Sweet Home” was sung in the belief of domestic 
happiness ; the audience felt she was sincere. ‘‘ One Touch 
of Nature Makes the Whole World Kin.” 

Unlike the Parroti sameness in the too numerous fare- 
wells of the past thirty-five years and more to come. 

“True ’tis a pity, Patti, 
Pity ‘tis! ’tistrue,” Patti. 
Milton, N. Y., Oct. 21, 1893. 
To Tue Musica Courier. J. 











Grieg Will Visit London.—Grieg, who, it is 
hoped, has now completely recovered from his lon:; illness, 
wil] not improbably visit London in the spring. 

‘Les Machabees” in Italian.—Rubinstein’s 
opera ‘‘ Les Machabées” has just been translated into 
Italian, and will be represented shortly under the direction 
| of the author at Milan, Rome, and Turin. 

D’Albert’s Opera.—An opera in two acts, entitled, 
| ‘* Le Rubis,” by Eugéne d’Albert, will shortly be produced 
at Carlsruhe, under the direction of Félix Motti. 

Produced in Stuttgard.—Verdi's “‘ Falstaff” has 
just been performed for the first time in Germany at the 
| Theatre Royal, Stuttgart. 


R_ CHOIRS. 


Ew ®, 
SUNDAY ANTHEMS. 


By W. O. Perxins. Just issued, with all the choicest and best music 
for choirs. Very complete. $1.00, $9.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 


TROWBRIDGE COLLECTION. 


One of the latest compilations. Very comprehensive. 75e. 
a dozen, not prepaid. 


HARTFORD COLLECTION. 


Containing more than fifty choir pieces. 
75e. $6.75 a dozen, nut prepaid. 























$6.75 


Ex- 


By Irvinc Emerson. 
| cellent music, not too intricate. 





Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
“EMERSON’S EASY ANTHEMS.” 
Price 80¢. postpaid. $7.20 a dozen, not prepaid. 
**‘EMERSON’S CHOICE ANTHEMS.” 
Price $1.00 postpsid. $9.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 
*EMERSON’S ANTHEMS OF PRAISE.” 
Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 
“GABRIEL’S ANTHEMS.” 
Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 
“VOICE IN PRAISE.” 
Price $1.50 postpaid. 
“LAUS DEO.” 
Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 
“ JEHOVAH’S PRAISE.” 
Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a dozen, not prepaid. 
“THE SANTORAL.” 
Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a dozen, not prepaid, 
“VOX LAUDIS.” 
Price $1.00 postpaid. $9.00 a doven, not prepaid. 


FOR THE ORGAN. 
PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY. Vol. 1. 


By W. F, Supps. A fine collectioz (vocal and instrumental) for the 
reed organ, coming within the ability of young performers. Price, papers 
| 50c.; boards, 75c. 

Vol. 2. 


PARLOR ORGAN GALAXY. 


By W. F.Supps. Recently issued. Price same as Vol. 1. 
| Barnett’s Selections and Organ Voluntaries. 








| 425 pages; nearly 250 approved selections ; elegant, tasteful and appro- 
priate music. $1.50, 


ORGAN AT CHURCH AND IN CONCERT. 


Compiled and arranged by J. W. Simpson. The pieces are of sufficient 
variety to satisfy wucting organists. No finer collection of organ pieces 
has been published for years, $2.00, 





Any book mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 


DITSON & CO. , 7 Broxdnay, 18th Stree 
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Contemporary Celebrities and Vin 


Mariani. 

T is often asserted that notoriety is not fame ; 
| but although this may be perfectly true in respect of 
individuals, it does not hold good in regard to certain 
products. Notoriety on the part of a medical preparation 








Baspes 


ci. ue 


is but a synonym for popularity. For example, a tonic 
wine, which since many years throughout Europe is rec- 
ognized by the medical profession as the ‘‘ tonic par ex- 
cellence,” and which in our country has also won universal 





ZOLA. 


esteem, is known as ‘‘ Vin Mariani” (Mariani Wine). Now 
if there be one thing more than another that strikes the 
attent’ reference to this remarkable tonic, it 1s the un- 
reserved., ‘avorable reception which it has invariably re- 


SARDOU. 


ceived and the enthusiasm it has called forth on the part of 
those who have availed themselves of its tonic and rejuve- 
nating properties. 
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unrivaled and otherwise unprecedented popularity is to be 
found in a highly interesting and artistic work known to 
the favored few as the ‘‘ Album Mariani.” This Album is 
being published in France, and when completed will com- 
prise no less than fourteen volumes containing upward of 
600 etched portraits, by Adolphe Lalauze, of persons of note 
and distinction in the world of authors, composers, physi- 
cians, lawyers, churchmen, painters, lyric and dramatic 
artists, statesmen, journalists and poets who have, as if by 
mutual collaboration extended appropriate words of praise 
for the services rendered to each individually for the 
beneficial results obtained from the use of this famous wine 
‘*4 la coca” bearing Monsieur Mariani’s name. 


to the properties of ‘‘ Vin Mariani” would take up more 
space than we can devote to it, however convincing such a 
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recapitulation would be. Gounod, thecomposer of so many 
entrancing melodies, writes to Mr. Mariani to congratulate 
him on his ‘‘ admirable wine, which has so often rescued 
me from exhaustion.” Henry Irving, the exponent of his- 
trionic art, ‘‘ has found it excellent, and is well convinced 
of its quality.”. Ambroise Thomas, the operatic composer 
and the director of the Paris Conservatoire, who has so 
largely contributed to raise musical artin France to its 
present position, declares himself constrained by feelings 
of gratitude ‘‘ to sing praises of Mariani Wine.” Victorien 
Sardou, the well-known dramatic author, proclaims in 
poetic rhythm ‘‘ that one is tempted to feel unwell and de- 
pressed in order to have an excuse for resorting to Mariani 
Wine, so agreeable to the palate is this unfailing tonic.” 
Emile Zola writes to Mr. Mariani, quoting from his recent 
book, ‘‘ Doctor Pascal,” chapter II. *** * * The Elixir 
of Life, which combats human debility, the one real cause of 
every ill, a veritable scientific fountain of youth, which, in 
giving vigor, health and energy, would create an entirely 
new and superior race.” From His Eminence the late 
Cardinal Lavigerie :‘‘ Your admirable wine, which has con- 
ferred on my ‘ white Fathers’ the strength and courage to 





ADELINA PATTI. 


undertake the civilization of Asia and Africa.” We note 
appropriate words of praise from Adelina Patti, Albani, 
Eames, Capoul, De Reszké and Sara Bernhardt, in fact 
a gorgeous array of artists in the lyric and dramatic 
profession, whose arduous duties call for just such areliable 
tonic stimulant. 

Sir Augustus Harris wrote: ‘‘A splendid restorative ! 
After many a day’s work, when tired out a glass of Mari- 
ani Wine has given me fresh strength and courage and has 
enabled me to goon. It is really good, and therefore I do 
not hesitate to say so.” 

Sir Morell Mackenzie wrote: ‘‘ have much pleasure in 
stating that I have used‘ Vin Mariani’ for many years 
and consider it a valuable stimulant, and particularly ser- 
viceable in the case of vocalists.” 

These are but a few autographs culled from among thou- 
sands. Their sincerity cannot be called in question, for no 
motive save that of hearty satisfaction could have induced 





This is no idle boast, for documentary evidence of its 


The mere enumeration of the celebrities who thus testify 
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moved from each other, to testify independently, though 
with a common accord to the efficacy of this restorer of 
the vital forces, which hastens convalescence and remedies 
mental and physical exhaustion. 

Mariani in his researches found that from the earliest 
times the Coca plant has been in use: in South America. 











ae 


The various authors of books on travel and on European 
conquests, such as Oviedo, Pedro Ciega de Leon, Zarate, 
Lopez de Gomara and others describe in glowing colors 
the great esteem in which it has always been held by the 
natives. 

It is difficult to judge of the feelings of the men who ar- 
rived in an unknown land, dazzled at the sight of a profu- 
sion of gold scattered in palaces, in temples, and even in 
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the most simple dwellings ; whose eyes shone with cov- 
etousness on seeing so many riches, which they came from 
so far to take away, and for the conquest of which they 
would commit the most atrocious acts—acts unworthy not 
only of Christians, but even of barbarians when they saw 
that the gold for which they had such savage avidity was 
almost disdained by the natives, who instead attached a 
priceless value to a little, insignificant looking leaf. What 
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could be the marvelous properties of this leaf, which circu- 
lated in place of money, and which truly was in some way 
a sacred leaf, since it figured in sacrifices and was found 
in temples and on statues of idols ? 

Invaders conquered and enslaved these people. Not 
only did they dispossess them of their riches and torture 





men so eminent in their respective domains, and so far re- 





them to extract more and more gold from them, but they 
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degraded them to be beasts of burden, compelled them 
to carry heavy, bulky weights over the rugged and steep 
mountains and made them even run ahead of their horses, 
and the unfortunate natives were not overcome by the ter- 
rible fatigues—sufficient to exhaust and kill any human 
being—walking daily long distances, carrying dispatches, 
running night and day, deprived of nourishment, not even 
finding on arid rocks water to quench their thirst. 

How could they bear such almost superhuman labor, 
even be cheerful and gay, healthy, and not suffer a moment 
with prostration. They had in their mouth a small quan- 
tity of coca, and that was sufficient to refresh them, 
cheer them and to give them new strength. They called it 
‘* The Divine Plant,” and attributed to it the most wonder- 
ful properties. 

In Peru, under the dynasty of the Incas Coca was consid- 
ered as a representation of the Divinity, and the fields where 
it grew were venerated as sanctuaries. The natives made 
talismans of the plant ; through it they obtained favors of 
fortune, triumphs in love, the cure of disease and relief from 
pain; it made oracles speak and rendered responses less 
ominous ; its presence in their home kept away all accidents 
and crime. 

Nor must it be supposed that the many legends which are 
attached tococa are as fabulous as they seem ; when dis- 
engaged from the superstition which surrounds them they 


to | 





only prove the precious virtues of the ‘‘ Divine Plant.” 
Thus the natives would not dare to visit the sepulchres of 
their dead without chewing some leaves of coca. In point 
of fact the exhalations from the tombs of the country are 
unhealthy and produce a poisonous action upon the nervous 
system, an action efficaciously combated by the tonic prop- 
erties of the coca. 

Again, it was believed that metals could not be extracted 
from the mountains if the workmen did not chew the sacred 
leaf. The truth is the strengthening juice of coca gave the 
miners the necessary energy to strike effective blows ; and 
due consideration of each of the marvelous tales current 
among the Peruvians might show that the superstitious 
side is only an exaggeration of the truth. Itis certain that, 
suffering from a lack of substantial food and forced to per- 
form arduous labors, it is coca which in part makes up to 
them the want of nourishment. 

Based on the extraordinary reputation of coca in its 
native country Mariam, the well-known chemist, was the 
first to popularize coca in Europe over thirty years ago ; 
he made a careful study of the subject, published a number 
of important books on coca, which can be found in the 
library of nearly every physician ; he produced his marvel- 
ous wine, and after repeated clinical tests as to its efficacy, 
in which he had the collaboration of such authorities as pro- 
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France, Serge Botkin in Russia, Lennox Browne and Morel} 
Mackenzie in England, Sawerthal Massei and Cozzolino in 
Italy, and Elsberg and Fordyce Barker in the United States; 
it is now known as ‘* Vin Mariani,” is the most popular tonic 
stimulant and has the confidence of the medical profession 
throughout Europe, as well as in this country. 

Briefly stated ‘‘ Vin Mariani” is a perfectly safe and re. 
liable diffusible stimulant and tonic ; a powerful aid to dj. 
gestion and assimilation; admirably adapted for children, 
invalids and convalescents. It improves the appetite, and 
also has a remarkable effect in strengthening the voice and 
in maintaining its tone, therefore it is largely employed by 
clergymen, vocalists, actors et hoc genus omne who are 
called upon to speak in public, and by all throat specialists 
is recommended for that purpose. 

A pamphlet has been called to our attention, dated from 
the New York offices of Mariani & Co., 52 West Fifteenth 
street, which contains a collection of twenty portraits and 
autographs of celebrities who have benefited by the use of 
‘Vin Mariani.” If you send for the pamphlet you will re- 
ceive it, and we accept ‘‘ d’advance” your thanks, as we 
know it will be interesting and appreciated. 

However, nothing is easier than to verify by personal 
test, and thus become convinced of the marvelous merits 
of this wine, which for so many years holds supremacy 
over all others and has called forth such universal praise. 





fessors See, Dechambre, Gubler, Beaumetz and Fauvel in 











only improved the quality but reduced the price; 
and we think, in view of these facts, coupled with 
our recent brilliant success in England, that we are 
entitied to even a larger share of your generous 
patronage. 


Competition and increased business have not 
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PIANO PLATES. 


Send your address and receive a Sample Plate | 
Charges prepaid. 
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METAL PIPES 
Pipe Org Organs. 


Also Flue and Reed Pipes, 
Voiced or Unvoiced. 
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Nyack, New York. 





PIANOS 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS Cr to 568 ¥. dist Street, New York. 


The Baldwin Piano Co., 


GILBERT AYE. and EDEN PARK ENTRANCE, 
CINCINNATI, OHTO, U.S. A. 


Corah DARD 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





Upright Piano Actions, 


STATE ST., CAMBRIDGEPORT. MASS. 


~P. PRYIBIL, 


UNEQUALED 
‘WOOD WORKING 
MACHINERY 


Principally adapted for 


PIANO MANUFACTURERS 


| Action Machinery, 
String Spinning Machines, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers. 


Entirely new process for Boring Piano Plates. 
Our Machines will bore twice as much as two of the 
best men ; a boy runs it and it works more uniformly. 





We refer to all the principal Piano Makers in New York | 
and neighborhood. 





Piano Plates. 


Grand, Square 
and Upright, 


T. Shriver & Co 


833 East 66th Street, 


NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Piano Plates. 


Plates Cast, 
Drilled and 
Japanned, 
all operations being 
finished in our own 
foundry and works. 


Over 30 years’ experience. 
+ Oldest house in the trade. 
™ PLATES SHIPPED TO 
ALL PARTS OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 

















JACOB DOLL, Manufacturer. 


Office, Factory and Warerooms: 


Southern Blvd. and Trinity Ave., 
(East 133rd Street). 


NEW YORK. 











R. M. BENT’S 
Patent Detachable Upright Pianos. 


Designed to Facilitate Removal in Narrow Halls and Crooked Stairways. 
Saves Money, Temper and Wallis on Each Removal. 
‘*Par Excellence.” Send for Catalogue. 


| FACTORY AND WAREROOMS, 767-769 Tenth Avenue, New York. 


Prices Moderate. Quality 
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: These representative Musical Instruments are in 


the homes of more than 60,000 people. 
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Testimonial =" Highest Award | a 








EVER GRANTED. 

"1 Tone, Superb. Joucu, Exquisite. 

WORKMANSHIP, Scientific. 

ARCHITECTURE OF CAsgs, Artistic. 

Prices, Reasonable. 
EMERSON PIANO GO. 
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E acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of a 
W copy of that enormous publication, the Chi- 
cago City Directory, from Messrs. Lyon & Healy, 
who figure in it in such due proportion as is commen- 
surate with a great firm. 

oe 

ITH the failure of Calenberg & Vaupel the last 
hope of the ‘‘Art Journal” has been dashed 
to pieces. The regular advertisement of that house, 
occupying a quarter of a page for the last four cen- 
turies, will, however, continue indefinitely in the 
* Art Journal,” at 19 cents per issue, regular rate, 
less discount for subscription paid in advance every 

month. 
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HO wishes to enjoy himself at a grand piano? 
Probably more genuine pleasure is derived 

from a half hour's solitary improvisation on a good 
gtand piano than can be offered by any other of 
the modern means of culture, Good pianists who 
are also musicians know this. But of course the 





piano must be of such character in tone and in the 
subtleties it offers to the touch that it will tempt and 
inspire the player. There are several such grand 
pianos in the warerooms of Sohmer & Co, on Four- 
teenth street. Pianists will be delighted in ‘trying 
and testing these instruments. 


ad 


R. LOUIS GEILFUSS, who has been with Stein- 
way & Sons for more than 30 years, will leave 
for Germany on Saturday on the steamship Elbe to 
be absent for an indefinite period of time. Mr. Geil- 
fuss has not been in the best of health during the 
past few years and absolute rest from business is 
recommended to him. 
Ke 
HAT are Chickering & Sons going to do with 
the magnificent pianos exhibited at the Chicago 
World's Fair? Would it not be a good idea to send 
them to the larger cities and make an exhibit of them 
for the benefit of the large public that has had no op- 
portunity to see them at the World’s Fair? It would 
seem to us to be a great scheme, and for various 
reasons. The piano would unquestionably arouse a 
great deal of curiosity and comment. 


oF 


T does appear to us that it makes no difference, so 
far as the A. B. Chase piano is concerned, 
whether Dr. Ziegfeld by using these instruments in 
his conservatory evidences that he approves of them. 
The A. B. Chase is a remarkable piano, Ziegfeld or no 
Ziegfeld, MUSICAL COURIER or no MUSICAL COURIER, 
World's Fair or no World's Fair. It is not a question 
of A. B. Chase piano, for that instrument occupies a 
great position among the high grade American 
pianos, and nothing can affect it. 


oF 


RADE looked better during the past week among 
the local houses than at any time in some 
months. There were some heavy shipments made 
by piano manufacturers to all points West and to 
New York State and Pennsylvania, and orders of 
New England firms were filled during the week. We 
made it a special object to look into these shipments, 
and the wholesale trade must have shipped no less 
than 250 to 300 pianos in the past seven business 
days. Three or four houses did an excellent retail 
trade during the week. Keep it up; it will be all 
right. 
oF 
HANKS to the Chicago ‘‘ Musical Times” for 
making it clear that such a person as St. Clair is 
not fit for association with gentlemen. A man, who 
in a physical struggle with another will bite the ear 
of his opponent fixes his own status among the 
brutes, and whatever he may say, no matter where 
he may be, is of no possible consequence to gentle- 
men. The World's Fair brought many curiosities to 
the surface, but this fellow St. Clair is the only one 
who has won the distinction that fits him for a dime 
museum, and he could undoubtedly make more 
money in having himself exhibited than he made in 
Chicago. . 
= 
HERE will be a considerable difference between 
the total output of pianos and organs in 1893 as 
compared with last year’s production. Some fac- 
tories have been closed over three months of the nine 
and a half this year; some three months and many 
of them one and two months, while a large number 
have been working on reduced time and naturally 
with reduced expenses, which means reduced busi- 
ness, All this will be fully tabulated in these col- 
umns as usual at the end of the year, and will occa- 
sion surprise in all directions for very many reasons. 
Some manufacturers will be surprised to learn that 
they have done better than others, and some will try 
to unravel the reasons that made trade with them 
worse than the trade of their competitors. Many 
will be surprised at the total results on December 81, 
1893. And many will be pleased to learn that things 
are not so bad after all 





[" you are in search of some real fun during the 
next few months, all you have to do is to begin to 
exchange checks with a music trade editor, or cash 
drafts or advance money. There is lots of fun in 
this, particularly if you are not busy, and as you will 
not be the only one in it, you can enjoy the sensation 
of not being mean and selfish. As many of you have 
been engaged in this pursuit, you will be deprived of 
the sense of novelty—that keen enjoyment associ- 
ated with new experiences—but in place of novelty 
you will have the fun allthe same. Don’t make the 
sums too large, but just large enough to remember 
them. 
a 
HOSE whose standing and position give them an 
opportunity to become the repositories of trade 
secrets have for some time been aware that the Starr 
Piano Company, of Richmond, Ind., were experi- 
menting on a new piano of high grade which was to 
be called the ‘‘Pullman” piano, the name having 
been acquired by the company. Several of these 
‘‘ Pullman ” pianos, finished recently, have been sub- 
jected to examination and tests, and the uniform 
opinion in regard to them is flattering to such a de- 
gree that their production in quantities has necessa- 
rily been decided upon. They are said to be pianos 
of unusual merit and excellence in every direction. 
= 
OVERNOR FULLER, of Vermont, was one of 
the eight State Governors that attended the un- 
veiling of the monument at Trenton, N. J., on Thurs- 
day. The Governor was in town on Friday and left 
that afternoon to make another visit to the World's 
Fair, where he proposes to devote his time entirely to 
a few limited scientific subjects in which he is inter- 
ested. It is not only statecraft and musical instru- 
ments and tone and pitch that occupy the Governor's 
time. Heisan eclectic and devotes many hours to 
mathematics, mechanics and astronomy, having 
erected an observatory at Brattleboro, where a 
mounted telescope receives many hours of attention 
at his hands. Sociology is also a favorite subject of 
study with the Governor, who expects to reach home 
from this trip in about a week. 


al 


HERE are two technical improvements in piano 
building of the latter day, which have been 
strongly advocated by THE MusicaL Courier, and 
both have come to stay as predicted by us. The 
first is the Janko keyboard, which under the control 
of Decker Brothers, is now securing a general intro- 
duction in all possible directions, and which will prove 
of enormous value to that house. The second is the 
Harmony Attachment invented by Mr. J. H. Phelps, 
of Sharon, Wis., the European rights of which have 
just been acquired by the famous action firm of Herr- 
burger-Schwander & Son, of Paris and New York. 
Both of these improvements were taken up and 
pushed by THE Musicat Courier on the strength of 
their absolute intrinsic, technical and artistic merits 
and as representatives of new and modern advanced 
ideas of the capabilities and capacities of the piano. 


=, 
HERE is no doubt that many of the pianos and 
organson exhibition at the World’s Fair by the 
manufacturers were made especially and particularly 
for that purpose. We referred to these instruments 
during the spring at the various times when we saw 
them in course of construction in the factories. 

But there is onelot of pianos that came directly 
out of the factory stock and was sent to the Fair 
grounds at Chicago and tested under the very same 
conditions as if the test had been at the fac 
tory. We refer to the A. B. Chase pianos, whose 
merits are described in the diploma published on an- 
other page. Not one of the instruments was made 
otherwise than the regular stock is daily produced, 
and the decision based on such circumstances is of 
the most flattering character. But of course nothing 
less could be said regarding such a piano as the 
A. B. Chase, an artistic instrument of varied quali- 
ties, all of them worthy of commendation. 
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CHASE BROS, PIANO 60. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand and Upright Pianos, 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 





GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. CHICAGO, ILL. 





PIANOS 


LIVE WORKING AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. M\AILED FREE. 


Dealers looking for a first-class Piano that will yield a legitimate profit and give perfect satisfaction will be 


amply repaid by a caretul investigation. 





ENGL ANY) LARGEST PRODUCING PIANO FACTORIES IN THE WORLD. 
MANUFACTURING THE ENTIRE PIANO. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CoO.,? “<egcesreeer 


Warerooms: 200 Tremont St., Boston—98 Fifth Ave., New York. 


262 and 264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 











WEGMAN & CO. 


Fiano Manufacturers. 


LL our Instruments contain the full Iron Frame with the Patent Tuning Pin. The 

greatest invention of the age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or dampness 

cannot affect the standing in tune of our instruments and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other, 


AUBURN, N. Y. 








HIGH GRADE 


MEHLIN 
PIANOS. 


Are the most Perfect, Elegant, Durable and Finest 
Toned Pianos in the World. Containing more 
Valuable Improvements than all others. 


SS Tae Bost Selling High Grade Plano Made. 


EASTERN FACTORY: WESTERN FACcTorY: 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, MEHLIN PIANO CO,, 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th St.,| Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 


THE VOCALION ORGAN. 


The Most Important and Beautiful Invention in the Musical 
World of the Nineteenth Century. 


The Music Trade and Profession are invited to hear and inspect this charming instrumen 
as now manufactured at WORCESTER, MASS. 


FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES ADDRESS 


THE MASON & RISCH VOCALION CO. (Limited), 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS: | CHICAGO WAREROOMS 
10 E. 16th St., J. W. CURRIER, Manager. | LYON, POTTER & CO., 174 Wabash Ave 





ROBT. M. W EBB. 
CLOTH, FELT ¢ 
PUNCHINGS. 


PAPER PIANO COVERS—Pat’d March, 1892. 


190 Third Avenue, New York. Factory : Brooklyn, L. 1 








NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Carl Scheel 
Piano, 


Cassel, Germany. 


Founpep 1m 1846. 


Highest Award and Gold Medal 
at Melbourne Exposition, 


F.BECHTEL, 


704 Smithfield St., 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Correspondence solicited with reliable 

= dealers for the agency of these excellent 

Pianos for the different Siates, either 

= .directly with Carl Scheel, Cassel, Ger- 
many, or F, Bechtel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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T is fitting that in the last World’s Fair spe- 
cial of Tue Musica Courier should be printed a ré- 
sumé of the important happenings and doings of exhibitors 
‘of musical instruments at the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion. ‘The past six months have been crowded with events 
that were recorded week by week. But this isa fitting time 
again to retell briefly the principal events and write, as it 
were, a condensed history of Section I, where musical in- 
struments were exhibited. Therefore this and the next 
few columns will be devoted to history, with the end in 
view of placing before our readers in one issue a synopsis 
of the leading events that have been recorded in the World's 
Fair department of Tue Musicat Courter during the last 


six months. 
Official Diagram. 


The official diagram of Section I was first printed in the 
issue of May 3. Previous to that time it was impossible to 
secure it owing to the many and numerous changes that 
the draughtsmen under Dr. Peabody were obliged to make, 
first, because of the withdrawal of the many Eastern 
piano makers, and secondly because of manufacturers 
who either dropped out subsequent to that “ great with- 
drawal” or from the tardy application of others desiring 


space. 

Dr. Selim H. Peabody, chief of the Department of Liberal 
Arts, told the story leading up to the promulgation of the 
official diagram at the eighth quarterly banquet of the 
Chicago Music Trade Association held last June, and he 
related it so well that we reproduce his post prandial effort 
from our columns of the issue of June 21. 

Said Dr, Peabody : 

When I received my appointment I read down the long list of arti- 
cles that belonged to the department, and faintly realized my task. 
I have had a long acquaintance with scientific apparatus, some 
knowledge of medicine, little of surgery, but when I came to the bot- 
tom I felt exceedingly handicapped. I knew but little about musical 
instruments. | was told that you gentlemen were a hard body to deal 
with, but my experience proves the contrary to be the fact. The sub- 
ject of music I felt would be my hardest one, but I went at it. In doing 
so I was doubtless actuated by that Yankee spirit that shrinks from 
nothing, even to the acquisition of a place on the Trinity. I made a 
careful study of the situation, and sent out applications. These little 
innocent pieces of paper soon flowed into my department filled out in 
the most generous way as to space required. Twenty of these called 
for more than 2,200 square feet of space each. This amount of space 
would in each case mean a good State street store 22x100 feet. I next 
learned that there were about 60 piano and 2 organ manufacturers to 
be accommodated, as well as an indefinite number of small manufac- 
turers. I mean small goods makers, not in any sense small manufac- 
turers. Then came the process of evolution. It grew little by little, 
until soon the two parts of the problem began to show side by side 
Having no particular friends to look after, interested in the welfare 
of you all as a part of the Exposition, in the quiet of my study I 
worked out the problem. 

| sought for the pith of the applications. I deemed it best to pre- 
sent pianos as examples of musical instruments irrespective of the 
cases in which they were dressed. I know that we love to deck out 
in becoming garb the woman we love. We admire her when mag- 
nificently attired, but it is the woman we love and not the dress. She 
is the gold unpurchasable, and the clothing nothing but a commer- 
cial commodity easily obtainable. I finally worked out your re- 
spective positions and sent you the results. Then came an ominous 
lull. I perceived that prominent houses were doing nothing. While 
I was still wondering what was in the air a kind of cyclone swept 
through Section I, left it full of wreck and ruin, and the last state of 
the man who had to do with Section I was worse than the first. 

When I recovered from the whirlwind the work of reconstruction 
forced itself upon me. In this work I tried to do something better 
for those that did not go out, not ih the nature of a reward, but hav- 
ing the space at my disposal any choice morsels should naturally go 
to those who were in from the first. All through this trying task I 
was assisted by you gentlemen with the most uniform kindness. All 
advice asked was given me, while you showed a disposition to have 
me do the just thing by your competitors. 

A good thing has come out of this. I know you feel kindly toward 
those that chose the wrong path, and feel confident that you all 
would rejoice ifthe names of those manufacturers were now enrolled 
on the list of exhibitors. But, gentlemen, I believe that it is not 
claiming too much to state that we have gathered together the finest 
collection of musical instruments ever before seen in one place. 


As the official diagram as printed has been preserved for 
reference by our readers we will speak of some changes 
that have taken place. 

The space marked “engaged” on the corner next to 
space designated Schubert was given to the Starck & 
Strack Piano Company and occupied by that firm, 

The space marked ‘‘ Edna” was thrown up by the Edna 
Piano Company, and was given to the Thompson Music 
Company. 

The space marked ‘' France,” being too small for the 
French pianos, was given to Russia in addition to her 


marked allotment, while the French pianos were assigned 
to the West gallery of the Electricity Building. With these 
corrections the marking of the ‘ official diagram” was 
correct. 

Opens With a Fight. 

The fair opened with a fight. The ‘loyal exhibitors” 
(a phrase in much use at that time to distinguish those who 
staid in from those who withdrew) had been promised by 
Director General Davis that the pianos of exhibiting firms 
only would be allowed in concert work to the exclusion of 
all other makes. 

Early in the spring Mr. Theodore Thomas, Musical Di- 
rector, invited Mr. I. J. Paderewski to play at the opening 
concert, May 2, and that gentleman accepted. Mr. Pade- 
rewski plays the Steinway piano, and of course said he 
would play that instrument. The ‘loyal exhibitors” de- 
termined he would not and they had a sulphurous time. 
But Paderewski played the Steinway piano. 

Booths Delayed. 

This was on May 12, and it was not until the first week 
in June that Section I was presentable to visitors. Con- 
tractors had taken more work than they could perform in a 
time limit, so the piano and organ mensuffered. But the pres- 
ent Section I was worth waiting some time for. The first firm 
ready was the Hallet & Davis Piano Company, who had 
everything in shape by 7 a. M. May 1., the opening day of 
the Fair. The W. W. Kimball Company's booth was 
opened at 10. m. on that day, thus winning second place. 
It was something to have been ready on the stroke of the 
clock, as the obstacles to be overcome were many, and 
mountain high ones at that. 

The Award Question. 

After everyone was settled and the Paderewski episode 
had passed, the attention of exhibitors was engrossed by the 
award question, which subject they are still studying, as 
well as all readers of THe Musicar Courter. 

What Work Manufacturers Did. 

Every manufacturer looked for some returns from his 
exhibit, either in prestige or in immediate financial gain. 
No one exhibited for fun, neither was there any fun in ex- 
hibiting. 

J. & C. Fischer. 

This important firm built an elegant booth, stocked it full 
of ‘‘ Art Pianos,” secured some good booth attendants and 
have reaped prestige. Mr. R. S. Howard has been in 
charge of things Fischer, and right well has he acquitted 
himself of histask. Mr. F. L. Clarke has assisted him. 
Besides the booth work, the Fischer concert grand piano 
has been used in concert. It was played at the last Sym- 
phony concert given under Mr. Thomas’ baton. The 
Fischer piano was not entered for award and was not ex- 
amined to that end until recently. The award came about 
through a request of Mr. John Boyd Thacher, who per- 
suaded Mr. Henry B. Fischer that the old house of Fischer 
should receive World's Fair recognition. 

Chase Brothers Piano Company. 

This firm erected what in some respects was the finest 
booth on the grounds, placed therein a representative line 
of pianos, and hired a professional pianist who played 
daily for four months. Besides, Chase Brothers pianos 
were placed in the Michigan Building and concerts given 
to thousands daily. The Chase Brothers pianos have 
been used frequently in concert and have reaped many de- 
served praises. 

The Fair history of this firm would be incomplete with- 
out a mention of their famous restraining order secured 
from Judge Seamans, and which kept piano and organ 
men several weeks from knowing who won awards. In 
this matter the firm was actuated by the best motives, 
and that they failed to secure their object is no reflection 
onthem, ‘Technicalities prevented them from showing the 
reasons for their belief that something was wrong in the 
judging of pianos. They have secured some valuable ad- 
vertising from it, however, and their prestige has been ad- 
vanced enormously, The American people admire pluck 
and approve of evidences of courage such as Chase 
Brothers have shown. 


Hardman, Peck & Co. 


Hardman, Peck & Co, went into the Fair to win high 
honors. Their booth is one of the handsomest and cer- 





tainly the most inviting on the grounds. Having two 
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pianos, the Hardman and the Harrington, they were aj. 
lotted a large space, and thus were enabled to find room 
for a handsome and large line of instruments. Believing 
in their goods as the best evidence to place before visitors, 
their work was confined to the booth. A player was in at. 
tendance as well as Mr. Smith, and both gentlemen labored. 
gallantly for the house. Mr. Wm. Dalliba Dutton, repre. 
senting Hardman, Peck & Co., devoted a large share of his 
time to the exhibit, and to his exertions is due their hand- 
some and artistic booth. Dealers have examined into the 
merits of both the Hardman and Harrington pianos, and 
some new relations have been entered into. The temporary 
assignment of the firm has not affected the work at the 
booth, 

Estey Piano Company and Estey Organ Company. 

Both these houses ‘‘ have done themselves proud” this 
summer. Their display, presided over by Mr. Goodrich, 
has been both honorable and representative of the excel. 
lent grade of instruments each manufactures. Going in 
for exhibition only they made a handsome line of special 
cases that show what they cando on order. The large two 
manual Estey reed organ is a high sample of the art of 
cabinet work, as well as a portrayal of the mechanical work 
that the Esteys put into reed organs. Their exhibit has 
been closely watched by visitors and has gained for them 
prestige. Estey goods have also been placed in some State 
buildings. 

It is understood their instruments were examined for 
award without their consent. 

Chas. M. Stieff & Co. 

Chas. M. Stieff & Co. secured a good position on Colum- 
bia avenue and erected a creditable booth. Miss Alice 
Palmer, a pianist from Virginia and an excellent performer, 
has played on their instruments nearly the entire season 
and has shown up their goods. A Stieff piano has also 
been seen in the Texas Building. 

Schomacker Piano Company. 

The Schomacker Piano Company have exhibited their 
‘* gold string ” pianos and ColonelGray. Observing people 
think that both are composed of the same metal, though 
how a string made of brass can stand the pressure we fail 
to divine. 

A Schomacker piano has been in the Pennsylvania State 
Building under the stairway, and another in a steamship 
exhibit in the Transportation Building. 

Chickering & Sons. 

The old and famous Boston house have a magnificent ex- 
hibit, but the chains to their booth have been up all sum- 
mer, and as their work has been sadly mismanaged by in- 
competent men, people have been disappointed. This is to 
be deplored, as Chickering & Sens have a glorious opportu- 
nity for increasing the prestige of the old name. 

A Chickering piano in Colonial style has stood in the 
Massachusetts Building, and many people have admired it. 
The Chickering piano has been played in many and im- 
portant concerts, thus gaining prestige to offset the bad 
management of their booth. 

Mr. Ferdinand Mayer should have had charge of Chicker- 
ing interests at the World’s Fair. He was ¢e man for 
that place. 


Hallet & Davis Piano Company. 

As we said before, the booth of Hallet & Davis was ready 
for business May 1. Mr. A. G. Clemmer has been in 
charge, and has devoted a great deal of time getting sig- 
natures of people from every State and country. An enor- 
mous register is nearly full of signatures, and a great many 
dealers will get an assortment of good, bad and indifferent 
‘* prospects.” 

Hallet & Davis give to each signer a book that contains 
every reference to music that trained experts can find in 
literature. Major Howes has devoted much time to the 
exhibit, and is gratified at its success. The Hallet & 
Davis piano has been played in many concerts, scoring 
triumphs. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Company. 

Their booth of “ staff” has been much admired, but their 
goods have far surpassed in elegance the space wherein 
they have been shown. Some elegant cases have been ex- 
hibited and their two manual organ of regular style has 
been especially admired. Relying on past successes the 
company has not gone into extensive work, but that under- 
taken has been good and substantial. 

Mr. W. H. Sherwood has played their pianos both under 
the baton of Mr. Thomas and in recital with other artists. 
Perhaps the Mason & Hamlin piano has been heard more 
in concert than any other piano on the ground. Good work 
for the house has also been done at the booth, where Mr. 
Truax cracks jokes—good ones too—every day, Not that 
cracking jokes is especially commendable as good work, 
but a little judicious fun helps along nicely the tired and 
strained nerves of sightseers. : 

The name of Mason & Hamlin is higher from their Fair 
exhibit, and particularly that of their Liszt organ. 
Conover Piano Company and Chicage Cottage Organ 

Company. 

The booth that the Conover Piano Company and the 

Chicago Cottage Organ Company occupied jointly has beea 





considered by many as the most elegant on the grounds. 
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The work done therein is differently considered, but all | who wanders around the State Buildings will be heard to 


agree that the Conover piano has been shown very much. | remark that they never saw so many ‘‘Crown” pianos in 


Therein comes the value of continuous playing. The 


booth is a small thing, the player smaller, while the piano | 


“is the thing to catch the conscience of the king” people, to 


alter Shakespeare. By playing this piano the people who | 


have daily crowded around it have been made conscious of 


its great merits. Many have come far and from many | 


their life. ‘That is where Mr. Bent did some elegant work. 
His pianos were put into almost every State and foreign 
building on the grounds and have stood there ready wit- 
nesses to his enterprise. They have also manifested the 
merits of his goods. 

Mr. McChesney, in charge of the Bent booth in Section I, 


countries, have heard the Conover piano played and gone has been receiving visitors ever since May 1 and only hopes 


home concious of its merits. 


will be conscious of it when the people ask eagerly for it. 
Mehlin Piano Company. 

The Mehlin Piano Company did not go in for show, and 
yet succeeded in erecting a beautiful booth suggestive of a 
refined home. Their drapings, while being inexpensive, 
are beautiful, and the tout ensemble is most excellent. 
Until recently Mr. Chas. P. Meblin, who is in charge, has 
contented himself with doing the agreeable to all callers. 
He is well fitted for that, as we have repeatedly said in 
past issues. 

Lately Mr. Mehlin has secured a pianist, who is a tal- 
ented girl from Minneapolis, and the Mehlin piano is heard 
considerably. 


great season, and dealers who have not attended the Fair | 
} 
| 


A Meilin piano in the Minnesota Building has helped in | 


the race for prestige. At the present time the Mehlin 
award is on view in the booth. 
A. Reed & Sons. 

The plainest and yet most progressive exhibit, is that of 
A. Reed & Sons. On the principle that men of brains, do 
not need expensive clothes to be admired, the Reed booth 
was constructed. Their pianos have been viewed by nearly 
every dealer who visited the Fair, and hardly one ever left 
Mr. John W. Reed, without being convinced that the Reed 
system of piano construction, is destined to be heard from. 
The Reed's have confined their Fair operations, to exhibit- 
ing the merits of their piano with the dealer principally. 
though they have interested themselves in the public as 
well. Men admire something novel that possesses merit, 
and as the firm of A. Reed & Sons have it, the logical 
reasoning follows, that their pianos have been much 
admired. 

S. Brainard’s Sons. 

The old publishing house of,S. Brainard’s Sons, gained 
additional honor as well as some substantial cash, by their 
exhibit of sheet. music, books, &c, Mrs. Susie Clark who 
was in charge, possesses positive gifts as a business woman 
which added to her natural charms as a lady of refinement, 
have made her extremely valuable to her house. 

Story & Clark Organ Company. 

Tha Story & Clark Organ Company went into the Fair 
with an entirely new idea in reed organ construction. 
Being progressive men they pushed their ideas to comple- 
tion, so as to offer them for criticism and commendation at 
the Fair. Criticism there has been none while the judge 
of award has been the strongest commender they have had. 


The Conover piano has had a | they may come faster the closing week. Good work all 


around, Mr. Bent, which will bring you returns. 
Needham Piano Organ Company. 

Make goods, put them where the people can see them 
and their merits will speak to the ear louder than any sales- 
man can preach, seemed to be the motto of the Needham 
Piano and Organ Company. However this may be, they 
| have made excellent goods, placed them where the people 
| could see, and those same goods have talked loud andlong. 
Incidentally, Mr. R. Burgess in charge has helped out the 
goods. He has an easy task, as his goodshelphim. His 
house has depended on the booth display of their goods for 
success as advertisers at the Fair. They have had an 
attractive booth, with excellent goods well displayed, and 
will doubtless reap results. As far as sales to dealers are 
concerned, Mr. R. Burgess probably made more deals than 
any other man on the grounds. So much for Needham 
pianos, you Needham, and organs you Needham. There- 
fore get them. 


B. Shoninger Company. 
Here is another house that believes in its goods to such 
lan extent that they considered an award even as super- 
fluous. They entered their goods for exhibition only and in 
spite of numerous appeals for them to come in and geta 
vellum, they refused. Their exhibit has been seen and ad- 
mired by many. A feature of their work has been the free 
distribution of music. This music, which was ‘‘ The Shon- 
inger March,” was wrapped so that the name Shoninger 
showed plainly for a number of feet. Any person who walked 
around with one of these rolls was doing free duty for the 
house as a sandwich man. 

Behr Brothers & Company. 





attention than that of the Behr Brothers Company. 
Messrs. Brown and Gross, who have run things, have 
been at their posts every day, and in every way did their 
level best to interest spectators. A dealer has always 
found a cordial reception, and has learned something more 
about the goods. The exhibit has been large and thor- 
oughly representative. Work has been confined to the 
booth. The pianos have stood the awful test they have 
been subjected to from climatic changes, and this speaks 
well for their construction. 
Waterloo Organ Company. 

This firm was reluctant to go into the Fair, but when 
they made up their mind definitely to go in they hustled 
| things lively. Mr. Malcoim Love visited the section when 





Their booth has at all times been most inviting and the | it was ina very chaotic shape and when workmen were 


gentleman in charge, Mr. Phil. A. Starck, has labored to 
make everyone feel at home. Much business has been the 
result of having a man on the spot who understood whole- 
sale trade. At the present time they are securing an im- 


mense number of names of sightseers, giving them a num- | 


bered card in exchange. One of these cards will win a 
$225 organ. 
Kranich & Bach. 
The old New York firm has reaped much prestige. In | 


| hard to get; but he secured them, and his booth was 


| quickly erected. Mr. J. H. Phelps, of Harmony Attach- 
ment fame, has been in charge and has done some good 
| work through persuasive eloquence. In addition to the 
Malcolm Love piano and the Waterloo organs, he has had 





the Harmony Attachment toshow. So well did this latter 
| attract attention, that Mr. Herburger, Jr., purchased the 
entire. European rights for its manufacture. 


Meyer & Son. 





the first place, an elegant and representative line of | This Philadelphia firm placed several pianos in a dark- 


instruments has been on view, while secondly, Mr. Alvin 
Kranich has been on duty to show them. This young 
gentleman is the best pianist in the section, and his name 
will one day be famous for scholarly musicianship. The 
firm has depended on their exhibit for results, and they 
have no reason to complain of not securing prestige. 

W. W. Kimball Company. 

The W. W. Kimball Company started into the Fair to | 
get something and they have got it. A fine booth was 
erected, some elegantly incased pianos were displayed 
therein and Mr. Irving L. Holt was placed in charge of the 
display. There he has stuck and showed pianos and 
caught dealers—to be slangy. This booth has been well 
looked after, and the great number of dealers who have 
called have been ever well cared for. In addition to this 
work the Kimball pianos have been in a number of State 
buildings, as well as played in concert. Backing all this 
work a splendid award was secured, which is being adver- 
tised all over the country. 

The W. W. Kimball Company went into the Fair to get 
something and they got it, as we said before. ‘Their deal- 
ers all over the country will feel the effect of this good 
work. Enterprise, enthusiasm, guided by brains, have 
done everything for the Kimball piano. Nor must their 
organs be forgotten, It has been a great year for Kimball. 

Geo. P. Bent. 

There is a play called ‘‘ The Hustler” and its author must 
have been near Mr. Bent to have caught the infection of 
enthusiasm he worked into his play. But Mr. Bent is a 
unique hustler. He hustles with a fixed method. Anyone | 


| ened booth, neglected them and lost a lifetime opportunity 


to exploit them. Nobody saw them, nobody knew of them. 
The expense of sending them to Chicago was completely 
wasted. 
Consolidated Manufacturing Company. 
Geo. M. Guild has secured the following excellent things 
for his piano by exhibiting it : 


Jacob Brothers. 

Jacob Brothers’ booth has been so dark that no one could 
see anything of their goods. They kept them dark. Some 
time ago electric lights were put in and let light in on the 
subject, but it had no effect. What object they had in ex- 


| hibiting has not yet been discerned. 


Henry F. Miller’s Sons Piano Company. 

The exhibit of Henry F. Miller’s Sons Piano Company 
has been large and representative. The company held 
itself aloof and in reserve. They exhibited an artistic line 
of advanced piano case work which could be imitated by 
some others with profit. 


Western Cottage Organ Company. 

The Western Cottage Organ Company have had an in- 
teresting display of their product—organs. Their goods 
have been admired greatly and some deals have been 
made. 


No exhibit of musical instruments has received better |, 
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Starck & Strack Piano Company. 

The Starck & Strack Piano Company did not put much 
money into their booth. They did better, by placing there. 
in a good line of pianos. These have been shown and some 
cash customers interested. Mr. Slocum is now showing 
the trade what his house can do for cash. 

Schubert Piano Company. 

Mr. Donnelly, in charge of the Schubert Piano Company's 
exhibit, has done a considerable amount of good work. 
The Schubert pianos are displayed on an excellent corner 
and excite serious attention. A feature of the World's 
Fair work of this firm has been the elegant catalogue they 
have been giving to all. The catalogue is printed in colors 
and makesa valuable souvenir. Many have been taken and 
are now stored as mementos in many homes, where they 
talk for the Schubert pianos. 

Fort Wayne Organ Company. 

The Packard organs made by the Fort Wayne Organ 
Company have been shown well. Criticism has not found 
much to dwell upon, except in praise. Their display has 
been both large and representative, and has shown one of 
the choicest organs made in America. The Packard organ 
has added to its fame through the World's Fair. 

Boardman & Gray. 

The old house of Boardman & Gray has been much in 
evidence, and the proprietors of the house feel repaid for 
their trouble and expense. ‘They have met old friends and 
renewed the acquaintance of the old following of their 
house ; hence they should find business better next year, 

Newman Brothers Organ Company. 

Newman Brothers determined to outdo themselves in 
case work when they went into the Fair, and they have ac- 
complished their determination. Their cases are most ex- 
cellent and the exhibit as a whole thoroughly represent- 
ative. Mr. Keith, who has been in charge, has devoted him- 
self to the trade that called and probably has closed many 
deals. Newman Brothers should feel proud of their dis- 
play. ‘They will reap much benefit from it. 

Bush & Gerts. 

Bush & Gerts too have no reason to feel ashamed of their 
exhibit nor the way it has shown up. In their booth they 
placed some of the handsomest case work to be seen on the 
ground, and though the location was against them people 
have taken the pains to closely inspect their instruments. 

Adam Schaaf and Others. 

Adam Schaaf made a fine display. The same can be 
said of the E. P. Carpenter Organ Company, Francis 
Bacon, Columbian Organ and Piano Company, Oliver Ditson 
Company, Keller Brothers & Blight, C. Hinze, C. A. Gerold, 
Krell Piano Company, Tonk Manufacturing Company and 
H. Lehr & Co. 

Shaw Piano Company. 

The exhibit of the Shaw Piano Company has been in 
charge of Miss E. A. Blanding. The Shaw pianos need no 
one to show them—they show themselves. In addition to 
this display a Shaw piano has been in the ladies’ parlor 
of the Pennsylvania Building. Something will be said 
shortly in reference to the Shaw piano at the World’s Fair 
that will interest the trade. For the present we may say 
that many musical people who visited the Fair and played 
or heard the Shaw pianos came away delighted and sur- 
prised at the general character of these musical instru- 
ments. 

Wegman & Co. 

Wegman & Co. have been indefatigable in caring for 
their booth. Mr. Burgess, their traveling man, has been in 
it a good share of his time, and that it has been taken good 
care of goes without saying. The tuning device made a 
hit every time. 

Everett Piano Company. 

If continuity is any virtue the Everett Piano Company 
is extremely virtuous. The work of their booth has been 
continuous, and it surely must have brought them returns, 
and will continue to doso. Whenever the Manufactures 
Building has been open evenings the attendants of this 
booth have stuck to their work and improved the oppot- 
tunity. The booth is very beautiful at all times but espe 
cially so in the evening. Good work bring returns. Re 
turns should be plentiful with the Everett Piano Company 
this fall. 

Starr Piano Company. 

A good, substantial booth containing excellent goods 
was evidently the object the Starr Piano Company strove 
for, and they attained it. No more need be said excepting 
that the people came, they saw, and the goods conquered. 
The Starr of Richmond is higher than ever before. Neither 
has it suffered an eclipse. 

Automaton Piano Company. 

The Automaton Piano Company has attracted much at 
tention and should have a fat book full of good prospects. 
In spite of the petty spite work of officious officials, it is 
still playing Liszt’s ‘‘ Rhapsodies” and ‘‘ Margaret Mur- 
phy’s Home,” doing both well, something no versatile mt 
sician would lay claim to. 

Mason & Risch. 
The builders of the Vocalion Organ have reaped much 


‘ prestige. Their booth in the Manufactures Building has 
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been admirably well handled. Mr. Todd, who is in charge, 

has done good work showing the peculiar merits of his 

house’s goods. Mr. Mason, of the firm, has been on the 
ground a great deal of the time superintending things. In 
addition to this exhibit, the large three manual Vocalion in 

the Assembly Hall of the Woman's Building has been a 

capital advertisement for the firm. 

Vose & Sons Piano Company. 

When Mr. E. W. Furbush came here to look after things 
he determined to succeed and he has done so. Under his 
superintendence Vose & Sun had built one of the hand- 
somest booths on the grounds. From this booth many 
souvenirs have been distributed. The pianos placed therein 
have been played to thousands of people. 

Mr. George R. Dowling, who has been directly in charge 
of the exhibit, has shown a rare amount of wisdom in his 
work, and is to be highly commended. Many a deal has 
been worked from this exhibit and many another one will 
be. The Vose pianos, already known all over the Conti- 
nent, have gained in reputation and popularity from the 
World’s Fair exhibit. 

Julius Bauer & Co. 

For good, solid, substantial workmanship, for fine finish 
and elegant material, for a first-class action elegantly regu- 
lated, for a keyboard which is simply beautiful, for an ele- 
gant finish, these pianos must be acknowledged to be par 
excellence. Julius Bauer & Co. had an excellent show at 
the Fair, they had one of the most récherché booths there, 
they had one of the most expensive small grands exhibited 
on the grounds. They also had avery competent attendant, 
who was relieved frequently by several of the gentlemen 
connected with the store, and except in the way of awards, 
which they did not compete for, they have received their 
reward in the added popularity which has accrued to them 
by their attractive show. This is another one of those 
houses which could by no possibility of means have been de- 
Prived of an award if they had exhibited for that purpose. 

Ivers & Pond. 

Ivers & Pond have had a very prominent corner in the 
Section, and they have had two most excellent gentlemen 
to represent them, Mr. Mark Ayres and Mr. Stearns. One 
very peculiar feature of their exhibit, and one adopted only 
by them, was the exhibition of a skeleton piano which 
showed at a glance the whole construction of the instru- 
ment. They should have received from the efforts which 
have been made by them and their competent attendants a 


so there is very little virtue in making an exhibit at a great 





Fair. It must be remembered that the Ivers & Pond 
pianos were not competing for awards, and it will probably 
be acknowledged by all who know about these instruments 
that had they been they must certainly have received a big 
one. 

Sohmer & Co. 
| From the impressions received by us it is almost a surety 
' that this house has received much favorable advertising 
| and gotten much benefit from the Fair. In the first place 
| they have had one of the most popular representatives con- 
| nected with any house who are exhibiting at the Fair. Mr. 
| De Volney Everett seems to have had everything all his 
own way. If he wanted a little extra space he got it, and 
he has constantly been applied to by others for his inter- 
vention to secure favors for them. The house has also had 
the good fortune to have had one of their pianos, a beauti- 
fully carved and gilded instrument, mentioned in what is 
technically known as the ‘‘ Economizer and Time Saver,” a 
small but much sought after catalogue of the principal at- 
tractions to be seen at the Fair. This piano has been popu- 
larly termed the gold piano. It has been viewed by thou- 
sands and all have been impressed with its consistently 
beautiful decorations. Last, but not least, no pianos on the 
grounds have been so thoroughly artistically played, and 
the attention which has been drawn to them by this means 
has been worth to the house many times the amount of 
money which their efforts in this way have cost them. 

Sohmer & Co. have had the benefit of having their 
pianos placed in the beautiful parlor of the Terminal Sta- 
tion in the Puck Building, in the Assembly Hall of the 
Children’s Building, in one of the large parlors of the New 
York State Building, in the parlor of the popular New Jer- 
sey Building, and finally it is utterly impossible that the 
effective means which they have adopted in connection 
with this Fair should not secure for them an amount of 
popularity which sooner or later must be worth many times 
the amount of their expenditures. 

The Colby Piano Company, 

The work of the Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., at 
the Fair has been extremely effective. They have had 
good people in attendance, who have been constantly on the 
alert for business, and that they have been successful is 
proved by the fact that most of the pianos on exhibition 
are already sold. They had an attractive booth at the Fair. 
They also had a good location, though not on either of the 
two principal aisles ; however, they were just near enough 


those people who were really interested in looking after 
pianos. The company received an award which they are 
using tothe very best advantage, and they will undoubtedly 
receive for their efforts the reward which good, faithful 
effort merits. 

Alfred Dolge & Son, 

The booth of the great supply house of Alfred Dolge & Son 
was not designed primarily for the inspection of the general 
public, but for the eyes of the manufacturer and dealer. The 
public, however, were interested from the first, and many 
a lecture on wool has been delivered from the booth. The 
public know more about the interior of a piano than ever 
before, and it can be traceable directly to this exhibit, 
which has been honored with a great many awards, all 
merited and all deserved. 


A. B Chase Company. 

Last in the list of American exhibitors of pianos and or- 
gans is the A. B, Chase Company, and their World's Fair 
work is by far the greatest. Their booth has been both a 
beautiful and a busy one all summer. They had their 
pianos played by Mr. Geo, Eugene Eager, a musician of 
prominence. Mr. Eager had assistance in a little sweet 
faced boy of five years. Crowds gathered around daily to 
listen and admire both the music and the performers. 

Cards and photographs were given away up near the 
million mark. 

In a number of State and foreign buildings these two 
pianists played daily, while the A. B. Chase piano has been 
heard in a great many concerts, To sum up all of their 
work in afew words is simply impossible. The sweeping 
assertion that they simply beat everyone elso in work for 
prestige holds true. It has been a wonderful year for the 
A. B. Chase piano, and Mr. Calvin Whitney, president of 
the A. B. Chase Company, deserves unlimited praise for 
his masterly operations. 

Lyon & Healy. 

Among the small goods manufacturers the firm of Lyon 
& Healy shone. Their splendid pavilion has been admired 
so much and described so much that to say more would be 
superfluous. They have given recitals all day long on 
their goods, and these recitals have been crowded always. 
In addition, the fight on the Lyon & Healy harp secured 
them a great amount of advertising that should tell on 
their business. 

Henry Pilcher’s Sons. 


The “Pilcher” organ has made an _ unprecedented 








Steat deal of favorable notoriety. If they have not done 





to escape the mob and to enable them properly to attend to 


record. With the close of the Exposition this great organ 
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terminates a period that has brought much prestige to its 
makers, Messrs. Henry Pilcher's Sons, of Louisville, Ky. 

Beginning May 1, this magnificent instrument has stood 
the test of 360 recitals at the hands of organists from all 
parts of the globe and has never failed to respond to duty. 
In no instance has a cyphering or other irregularity oc- 
curred to mar the effect of any of the numerous recitals, 
and this in spite of the fact that its location subjected it to 
some severe tests from climatic changes. 

Such artists as Messrs. Alexandre Guilmant, Frederick 
Archer, Clarence Eddy and Louis Falk among others have 
tested this instrument and have been unstinted in its 
praise. With this brilliant record and being the re- 
cipients of the highest awards from the World’s Fair 
judges, the Messrs, Pilcher may well feel proud of their 
position atthe front rank in organ building. 

Exposition Closes October 30. 

It is definitely decided that the Exposition will close 
October 30, 1898, for which we are all thankful, and the 
people all say, AMEN. 


HAT was an excellent speech made by Dr. F. 
Ziegfeld at the dinner of the Chicago Music 


Trade Association. 
= 


HE stock of W. G. Metzerott & Co., of Washing- 
ton, is now being appraised, and experts are at 
work on the books. There is nothing new to report 
in this matter at present. 
+> 
E publish for the first time in this issue the 
Award granted at the World's Fair to Wessell, 
Nickel & Gross. It is the last of the series of Awards 
we have seen, but observation will disclose that it is 
by no means the least. In fact it isa very valuable 
document, and the use to be made of it of course 
depends upon the firm itself. However, as Mr. 
Wessell is a man who will not betray his intentions 
and purposes, it is difficult to ascertain how he pro- 
poses to utilize the Award. 
<s* 

OW many piano and organ manufacturers intend 
H to exhibit in the California extension of the 
Chicago Fair? It is not to be doubted that some 
Chicago firms will take advantage of the opportunity 
to show their goods to the many thousand citizens of 
the coast who were unable to visit the midsummer 
show, but it is doubtful if many Eastern concerns 
will make a showing except through their San Fran- 
cisco and Sacra‘nento representatives. It is safe to 


winrar 


predict that there will be a large attendance at Golden 
Gate Park of people who live on the other side of the 
Rockies, and it might not be a bad idea to make use 
of some of the exhibits now in Chicago to acquaint 
them with the product of the East, especially as there 
will probably be no diploma scandal. 
s+ 
T was announced several months ago that an effort 
was being made to organize a company at Dixon, 
Iil., which had for its object the making of organs 
after the manner of the defunct Burdett Organ Com- 
pany, formerly of Erie, Pa. Wesee now that Mr. R. A. 
Rodesch, of the first named place, is again making 
the same announcement, but particulars are entirely 
lacking, and we do not know that the new company 
is already an accomplished fact. The name Burdett 
on an organ was at one time of considerable value. 


aaa 


E apprehended the following from the Pensa- 
cola ‘‘ Daily News” of October 19: 

Mr. Felix Kraemer, the general traveling agent of the well-known 
Kranich & Bach Piano Company, of New York, wasthe guest on Sun- 
day of Mr. J. M. Clutter and his son, Mr. George Clutter, the popular 
music dealers of this city. Mr. Kraemer is an enthusiastic fisherman 
and was taken by the Messrs. Clutter for a sail on the bay and given 
an opportunity to try his skill with the rod and line. The party was 
very successful in landing a large number of trout, sheephead and 
snappers, Mr, Kraemer being particularly successful in catching 
some very fine ones. He expresses perfect delight with our beautiful 
harbor and says that he considers it second to none that he has seen 
in his long travels. We understand that Mr, Kraemer will leave the 
city with a large order for pianos from Mr. Clutter. 


Mr. Kraemer did come away with a handsome or- 
der for pianos and is reported to have made a deal 
since in New Orleans. Good boy! 

aad 


R. GEORGE NICHOLS, who is engaged to wed 
Mrs. Fitz-Herbert Ruxton, widow of the late 
Captain Fitz-Herbert Ruxton, is of the law firm of 
Masten & Nichols, of this city, the attorneys of 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons; and if we are not mis- 
taken, Mr. Nichols is a stockholder in the company of 
the great, old piano house and alsoadirector. Captain 
Ruxton was thrown fronf his horse during a race at 
the Country Club, Boston, on the afternoon of May 
26, 1892, and died a few days later, never having 
recovered consciousness. 
Mr. Nichols and his firm have had charge of the 
legal business of Chickering & Sons in this city for 
some years ; in fact, ever since the re-organization, 





and now that he is about to become the son-in-law of 
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Mr. George H. Chickering, it is not out of place to 
offer congratulations in the columns of a paper de. 
voted to the interests with which Messrs. Chickering 
& Sons are identified. There is every reason to hope 
and anticipate that Mr. Nichols will hereafter take a 
deeper interest in piano affairs than ever before, 


HERE is no truth whatever in the lengthy articles 

of several Pittsburg papers that state the Car] 

Barckhoff Organ Company, of Salem, Ohio, is to ac. 

cept an offer made by the parties who are interested 

in the building at Mendelssohn, Pa., to locate there, 

Mr. Barckhoff said this to a reporter of a Salem 
paper: 

The Pittsburg “ Leader”’ reporter must have heard the bells ring, 
but did not know where they hung. 

The article in substance is not correct. There has been a very fine 
offer made me personally, but not the Barckhoff Organ Company, | 
did not look over the grounds, nor did I know anything about it until 
Wednesday evening, when I came to Pittsburg from a trip through 
Western Pennsylvania. The offer was made me by some Pittsburg 
gentlemen. The company has nothing whatsoever to do with it, ] 
told them I was under obligations to the Barckhoff Company and the 
stockholders, but I would consider the offer, and soon give them an 
answer. 

+> 

HERE is a striking advertisement in this paper 
by the Emerson Piano Company, in which the 
fact is particularly emphasized that over 60,000 
Emerson pianos are nowin use. That is a tremen- 
dous quantity of instruments in touch with the 
masses of the people, and constitutes an element of 
power and strength in competition too formidable to 

pass over without giving it due consideration. 

The Emerson piano of the present period appeals 
to the musical community by force of its strong 
points in an acoustic sense; that is, as a tone giver, 
The tone is rich and sonorous, and the touch has 
parallel virtues that recommend it to players. The 
construction is peculiarly solid, making the Emerson 
an exceedingly durable instrument, which can be 
handled with absolute assurance in its persisting 
qualities. 

And in addition to this the Emerson Piano Com- 
pany consists of men who believe in dealing with 
their fellow men on the most exalted principles of 
honor and honesty in consonance with the most ap- 
proved ethics of trade. 


—Aaron Dalrymple, the traveling man of C. P. Bowlby, manufac- 
turer of the Princess organ, Washington, N. J., was in Dallas, Tex., 
on the 18th, and en route making a successful trip through the South 
and Southwest. 





A THOUSAND 


That's a large 


music box instca 
one to six airs. 


have sacred mu 
songs of the day, 
The Symphoni 





plays it. The Symphonion is an unlimited 


plates as shown herewith. 

These plates revolve and their teeth strike 
the teeth of the steel combs, thus producing the 
tones. Plates are changed inamoment. They | the box office.” 
may be bought by the hundreds and each plate 
represents a different tune. One may thus 


and does not get out of order, as the old fashion 
music boxes always do, They are rich and 
melodious in tone and not the least expensive. 
We are headquarters for the trade and are 
prepared to quote lower prices than ever before 
with all the latest improvemcnts, 
Send for Catalogue and Price List. 


The SANDER MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO.. 


212 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


TUNES. | The Banjo 


number, but the Symphonion | 


d of a cylinder playing from 
The Symphonion uses steel 


sic, old favorites and latest 
as he chooses. 
on is simple in construction 


** The Converse Banjothat Iam now using 
every night tells its own story clear back to |} manship and unsurpassed in tone.” 
Bitty CARTER. 


‘*T have not found its equal for brilliancy, 
richness and fullness of tone.” 
BILLY ARLINGTON, 


That Leads Them All! 





FRANK B. CONVERSE SOLID ARM. 


What Eminent Banjoists say of it: 


‘‘A musical Banjo; beautiful in work- 


Con. BOYLE. 


‘* They possess a beautiful tone and are 


second to none,” 
OKLAHOMA BILL, 





- . »« SEND FOR CATALOGUE, .. . 


HAMILTON S. GORDON 


13 East 14th Street, New York City. 











LEINS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factory and Warerooms, - - 542 WEST FORTIETH STREET. 
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ORCANS. 


We want to open correspondence with | 
reliable dealers who can use a strictly | 
HIGH Grape Organ, Ample territory | 
and strict protection guaranteed. 
We cordially invite the Trade to visit 
our factory, reached in six hours from 
New York City. 


CARPENTER | he 
| 







BE. P. CARPENTER? “OMPANY, 
Brattleboro, Vt., U. 8. A. 
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4. POINTS OF SUPERIORITY 


OF THE 


Celebrated 
“Conover” 


Pianos. 


&= "PURITY AND SWEETNESS OF TONE. 
&=" SCIENTIFIC CONSTRUCTION. 
/ 8 DURABILITY. (THE ONLY STRICTLY 


HIGH GRADE PIANO 


ba BEAUTY MANUFACTURED 
‘ IN CHICAGO.) 


Chicago Cottage Organ Company, 


SOLE FACTORS. 
The Largest Dealers in Pianos and Organs in the World. 

















WHOLESALE AND RETAIL WAREROOMS: 


215 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 


(SECOND FLOOR.) 
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VERY SIMPLE. 

picichcetedliRcnalcanias 

T is one of the easiest matters in the world for ad- 

vertisers to convince themselves of the amount 
and the quality of the circulation of a paper in which 
they advertise, provided they will go about the task 
properly, just as they are supposed to do in other 
business matters. 

For instance, any advertiser who does business 
with this paper (or any number) can call at this office 
and arrange to go down to the printing establishment 
on Tuesday afternoons when the addressed wrappers 
are taken down. That is he must ride, as THE 
MusicaL COURIER wrappers consist of large pack- 
ages taken down on an express wagon every Tuesday 
afternoon. In the mailing room he or they can see 
the papers done up, wrapped, packed in bags and 
taken to the Post Office and weighed and the postage 
paid. Other packages made up in bundles to suit, to 
facilitate counting, or just as those who desire to in- 
vestigate may ask them to be arranged for counting, 
are delivered to the American News Company for its 
own use and for service to the Western News Com- 
pany and the Union News Company of Chicago, and 
the Long Island News Company for the other side of 
the river. 

All we ask as a return for this privilege is the use of 
the name or names of the firms and the comments 
made at the time resulting from such investigation. 
No preliminaries are necessary, for the same work is 
done every Tuesday, and each week increases the 
number of papers that go out. 

From our point of view, publishing as we do such 
large regular editions and conducting a legitimate 
newspaper enterprise, there is really nothing more 
absurd than this aggregation of small music trade 
papers, all read by the same few hundred people, but 
chiefly by the advertisers themselves. 

Our expense for white paper alone on which to 
print these enormous weekly editions is larger than 
the whole cost of conducting three of such small 
music trade papers combined. To spend money with 
them is charity or waste, but certainly not business. 

Over 50,000 people read THe MusiCcAL COURIER 
every week ; call in and we will prove it to you. It 
is very simple. 








E never had any misunderstanding with Mr. 
W Leopold Peck. At a time when Hardman, 
Peck & Co, were advertising in this paper we criticised 
the method adopted by that firm in advertising its 


English business here. We called attention to that 
method, and made ita point to test the sentiment of the 
piano manufacturers as represented by the New York 
Piano Manufacturers’ Association, to which Hardman, 
Peck & Co. belong. The association refused to take 
action as an association, although many of its mem- 
bers as individuals agreed with Tuer MUSICAL 
CourRier's attitude. 

On ascertaining that the association would find 
no fault officially or otherwise with the advertise- 
ments of Hardman, Peck & Co. we decided that such 
a refusal was equivalent to an indirect indorsement, 
and we said so and dropped the agitation of the sub- 
ject. If the piano manufacturers were satisfied, 
why we certainly were pleased to follow their senti- 
ment. It was of no possible consequence to us how 
Hardman, Peck & Co. advertised after their method 
proved acceptable to the official body of piano manu- 
facturers in this city. } 

It is just this kind of a view of thimgs—this broad 
and impersonal method of conducting a newspaper— 
that characterizes our treatment of the Carpenter 
case, In all the Carpenter discussions THE MUSICAL 
Courter did not detract from his abilities as a reed 
organ or organ expert. We always kept the two 
apart—the individual and the expert—and there was 
nothing said regarding his knowledge of organ con- 
struction but what fitted the facts. Everyone ac- 
quainted with the music trade thoroughly knows that 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


E. P. Carpenter is a rare judge and expert, so far as 
the question of organs and other musical instruments 
is concerned, musical instruments of the classes re- 
lated in one way or the other with organs. An ex- 
pert organ judge necessarily would be such a judge. 

Upon investigation it will always be found that 
there is no truth to the exaggerated nonsense printed 
in the small music trade press regarding this paper, 
and the trade of course knows this. 


tee 


E do not believe a word of this from Philadel- 

phia ‘‘ Life.” Why should a man like Gauts- 

chi, who advertises, try to smuggle? There is no 
necessity for it : 


Henry Gautschi, a music box dealer of this city, has come to grief 
through an attempt to monkey with a Chicago buzz saw. As heis an 
advertiser, you need not expect to find an account of his mishap in 
any of the daily papers. Mr. Gautschi, I am told, was expelled from 
the Swiss Section of the Columbian Exposition after failing in an at- 
tempt to smuggle music boxes into the Exposition. Resorting toa 
game of bluff, the irate manufacturer defied the Swiss commissioner 
and refused to give yp the keys, whereupon he was promptly arrested 
and placed under $1,000 bail. At present Mr. Gautschi's position in 
the matter invites sympathy. 


= 


URING his absence at the World's Fair Mr. Otto 
Sutro, of Baltimore, was nominated for the 
office of sheriff by the citizens’ convention held in 
that city. Mr. Sutro is not in politics and was not 
aware of the sentiment in his favor, which represents 
an independent movement as opposed to the regular 
party tickets. These independent municipal move- 
ments are frequently successful, and we hope that 
Mr. Sutro will be elected, as the office is a remunera- 
tive one, constituting a luxury and a sinecure which 
would prove perfectly lovely. Quartet evenings 
could be arranged in the office, particularly on days 
preceding work of a serious nature in which the 
sheriff is supposed to take part physically in con- 
junction with an axe and a rope. 


oo 


N times like those just passed through (for we are 
justified in claiming that the worst is over) no 
editor who had the instincts of humanity dared to 
permit personal considerations to influence him in 
his criticisms of the disasters that are now a part of 
the record. When failures occur in times of general 
prosperity there is some excuse for a paper to dive 
down into motives, but when a panic, which over- 
whelms the Nation at large, compels some to go down 
before its irrepressible force, similar criticism cannot 
be applied unless it be by such persons as are suf- 
ficiently contemptible to intrude the little, nasty per- 
sonal equation for the sake of taking some kind of re- 
venge for past umbrage. 

We must also remember that the members of the 
music trade have other things to think of besides 
music trade papers, and if they insist upon attending 
to such other duties instead of devoting time to im- 
pecunious and bankrupt trade editors there is no rea- 
son why in case of misfortune this should be scored 
against any of them as an offense or crime. 

Give every individual a fair show, aside from any 
personal prejudice, when you are conducting a news- 
paper. But particularly in case of adversity do not 
single out one man or one firm to cast a stigma upon 
the whole trade and give unscrupulous men an 
opportunity to use what you write to injure the credit 
of a whole trade. That will never, never do. 

There should be a broad spirit among the small 
music trade papers, and its application would help to 
develop them. This system of constant carping at 
personal matters and losing sight of the abstract 
principle involved will continue them in the narrow 
sphere in which they operate. Is there not one man 
among them who can see this? We-hope so, for 
there certainly is no reason why there should not be 
more than one great music paper in America. We 
feel very much like starting a competitor worthy 
of this paper. 
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HOWARD, FARWELL & CO, — 


a 


Grand Opening at St. Paul. 


HE grand opening of the new establishment 
of Howard, Farwell & Co., which occurred yesterday, 
was a notable success. The reception continued from 19 
A. M. to 10 p. M.  Seibert’s Orchestra was in attendance 
throughout the day and evening. Inthe afternoon a trio 
for organ, ‘cello and piano was given by Messrs. Titcomb 
and Winkler and Miss Waggoner. In the evening the 
Mendelssohn Quartet gave several selections. In addition 
to these musical features, phonograph programs, to which 
twenty-eight people could listen at one time, were given, 
In a small reception room into which the ladies were invited 
were dispensed dainty packages of candy, and some unique 
and attractive souvenirs in the shape of artificial peaches, 
pears and bananas, each containing a flask of perfume, were 
distributed. The rooms were decorated with palms, It 
was estimated that during the day and evening from 12,000 
to 15,000 people were present. 

The store is large and attractively arranged. Thestands 
at which sheet music is sold are circular or octagonal in 
form. The first floor is devoted to pianos, to sheet music 
and to the smaller musical instruments. On the second 
floor are to be found organs and second-hand pianos, A 
portion of the second floor is used by music teachers for 
studios.—St. Paul ‘‘ Pioneer Press.” 

{[Mr. Wm. F. Decker, of Decker Brothers, who was in St. 
Paul on October 15, the day before the opening, tells us 
that Howard, Farwell & Co.’s establishment is one of the 
handsomest of its kind.—Eps. Musicat Courter. } 








Pleasant Surprise. 

A, BERGENDAHL, a music dealer at No, 

s 608 West Superior street, went to police headquarters 

last evening to swear out warrants for the arrest of two 

collectors in his employ and was surprised to find a war- 

rant already out for his own apprehension. He was de 

tained at police headquarters until the arrival of the officer 

from West Duluth, where the warrant was issued, who 

placed him under arrest. The warrant was sworn out by 

J.C. Wells, of West Duluth, charging Bergendahl with 
getting $10 on a bogus check. 

Mr. Bergendahl stated to a ‘‘ News-Tribune” reporter 
shortly after his arrest that the check referred to was given 
him by his collector, C. F. Johnson, last Friday. They 
were both at West Duluth and Johnson asked Bergendahl 
for some money, and said that he had a check in his pocket 
which he had taken on a collection. Bergendahl took it 
over to Wells’ place of business and cashed it, giving John- 
son $5 of the amount. He says that this is not the first 
time that Johnson has given him bogus checks, and 
showed one which he had returned to him a week ago, 
signed by P. J. Lundberg, from whom Johnson collected 
$9. Lundberg stated yesterday that the check was a 
forgery, and that he did not pay the $9 by a check, but paid 
cash.—Duluth ‘* News,” October 17. 





Trade Organization. 
HE music dealers of Kansas City, Mo., and 
Kansas City, Kan., held a meeting on October 12 in 
Parlor S of the Midland Hotel for the purpose of forming 
an organization. 

A constitution and by-laws were adopted and the organi- 
zation was perfected under the name of the Kansas City 
Music Dealers’ Association. The following officers were 
then elected: President, John W. Jenkins ; vice-president, 
E. N. Legg; treasurer, D. H. Reeder; secretary, J. K. M. 
Gill. 

The association is organized for the benefit of the dealers 
and music trade, and for the purpose of promoting clean 
competition and legitimate business. The members of the 
association will meet the first Tuesday in every month. 

As in all large cities, Kansas City dealers are suffering 
from competitive exaggeration of all kinds, which not only 
destroys business comity but profits besides. We hope this 
organization will prove beneficial to all concerned. 








NOR SALE-—Special offer at exceptionally low prices, for 4 limited 
time; immediate shipment from mills; low freight rates. All 
thicknesses and grades poplar lumber in quantities as desired. Ad- 
dres Box 2144, New York Post Office. 











Story & Clark Organ Company. 














CHICAGO. 
Largest Exclusive Organ Manufacturers in the World. 


FACTORIES: 








HIGH GRADE ORGANS ONLY. 


LONDON. 
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—>- THE REPORT. -< 


T° To the Committee of Judges: 


2 EXHIBITOR: Department “I,” 
Bi WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS, LIBERAL ARTS, 


je NEW YORK. Card No. 13,201. 


= Exhibit: PLANO ACTIONS. 


f the 


ing I report that this exhibit is entitled to an Award for the perfect adjustment of its parts, 
tis for the excellence of the material used in its construction, and for the skill and care expended 


eS in bringing every part to the HIGHEST POINT OF EFFICIENCY. 

7 This firm is deserving of the HIGHEST PRAISE for the excellence of their product, 

6% and for the impetus they have given to the rapid advance in the perfecting of the Piano in 
America by the production of an action that successfully meets the severest demands of the artist. 

se AWARD GRANTED. 

(Signed) GEORGE STECK, Judge. 


K. BUENZ, President Board of Judges, Liberal Arts. 
J. H. GORE, Secretary. 
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Fair Ends October 30. 


T is a good thing for Chicago that it has 
been positively decided that the Exposition will end 
on the day previously set for it to end. Certainly it has 
been the most uncomfortable summer that Chicago has 
ever been subjected to, and every true Chicagoan will feel 
a decided sense of relief when the Exposition is ended 
fox good and all. I have spoken some time ago, even be- 
fore the Fair was begun, about the abnormal conditions 
which prevailed, and which led people into real estate and 
other speculations which a normal condition of things 
would not have engendered. This Fair has certainly in 
many ways been a detriment to the general business of the 
country, and, with the exception of a very small minority 
of the people of this city, it has even been a detriment to 
some of the aspects of Chicago life. 

The proposition to keep the Fair open longer, and the 
suggestion that it should also be kept open another year, 
has brought forth expressions of opinion from prominent 
Chicagoans, and the idea has almost nniversally been con- 
demned. The following extract from one of our dailies 
shows how one of our conservative piano manufacturers, 
whois also an experienced dealer, looks upon the matter, 
and I can only add that every house is looking forward to 
the time when business shall resume its natural condition. 

Wants to Ger Down to Business, 


The * Record" of October 18 contains an article stating that there 
will be another fair from May 1 to October 1, 1894, provided the peo- 
ple of this country desire it. Allow me to say this much to you, that 
1 think the people of this country, especially the Chicago merchants 
and manufacturers, have had all they want of a fair or exposition for 
the next 10 years. First, 1 consider that we have had enough street 
parade and blockades for the next W years. The World's Fair 
has been a great success. Everybody must admit that. The Chicago 
people especially have a right to feel proud of it, but there is cer- 
tainly a limit te all things, and I don't see how anybody with any 
good business judgment can advocate another exposition or another 
hurrah (as one may call it) next year. The most advisable thing for 
the people to do now is to settle right down to business and do less 
entertaining for the next five years. I don’t think that a gentlemen like 
Lyman J. Gage, who is noted asa great financier, is very anxious to 
entertain any such idea as having another fair in 1894. Let us get 
down to business and pay our obligations A MANUFACTURER. 

CHICAGO, October 18 

Oases. 

Asa bit of encouragement for faint hearted dealers and 
those who are inclined to be discouraged during the pres- 
ent financial depression, which everyone has to acknow- 
ledge, it is a pleasant thing to have to record two items of 
news which simply show that there are a few people left in 
this country who have got money. One day last week the 
Lyon & Healy house had the largest day's business in the 
way of retail sales that they have ever experienced, and it 
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was only yesterday that Messrs. Julius Bauer & Co. sold 
four pianos for net cash, four on good payments and rented 


two. 


| 
Chickering & Sons’ New Warerooms 

Chickering & Sons’ new warerooms, which are the same 
as were used by them for a World’s Fair headquarters, with | 
the exception that they have now rented the rear portion | 
of the same floor, thus enlarging the warerooms to about | 
double the size, and which are on the northwest corner of | 


Wabash avenue and Adams street, are now loaded down | 
with Chickering pianos. From the above statement it is 
plainly apparent that the Chickering, Chase Brothers 
Company and Messrs. Chickering & Sons have arranged 
their matters to the satisfaction of both parties concerned. 


| working up unfinished pianos. 





ICAL COTWRIERN. 





The Chickering, Chase Brothers Company still retain a 
number of Chickering pianys, which of course they will 
dispose of. 

This move, which wes for some time expected to be 
consummated, adds «ne more to the list of piano ware- 
rooms in the city «f Chicago. For the present Mr. Am- 
buhl and Mr. Bacon will be in charge of the new ware- 
rooms. 

The Chickering, Chase Brothers Cotapany have for some 
time been giving more attention to the Chase Brothers 
piano, whica was to be expected under the circumstances, 
and they -will now redouble their efforts in behalf of their 
own piaao, which has already a presti;re among the musi- 
cal people of this city. Chase Brothers have very seriously 
consi‘iered a scheme for obtaining additional consideration 
frora the musical people of this city. If the proposed 
method should be adopted by them it will most assuredly 
add to their renown. 1 


Wedding and Business. 

The following notice is from last Sunday's ‘‘ Herald.” 
Mr. Link is the son of Mr. Geo. T. Link, the president of the 
Schaff Brothers Company, of this city, and is now the <ecre- 
tary of the same company, of which his father is the prec- 
ident : 

The wedding of Miss Katharine Martin, daughter of Dr. W.S. Mar- 
tin, of Tuscola, Ill., to Edwin Albert Link, of Chicago, was celebrated 
Thursday evening at the Presbyterian Church of Tuscola, Ill The 
maid of honor was Miss Ethel Miller, the bridesmaids Misses Fannie 
Reinheimer and Nellie Jewell, all society girls of Tuscola. Horace 
Wing, of Chicago, acted as best man and the groomsmen were J. C. 
Weston, of Chicago, and Horace Smith, of Tuscola. The knot was 
tied by Rev. Dr. Hurd. After the wedding reception the happy 
couple departed for a stay of several weeks in the South, and will be 
at home to their friends after November 1 at 382 Washington boule- 
vard. 

By the way, the Schaff Brothers Company are one piano 
ahead over October one year ago on this month's business. 
Mr. Link states that he is almost ashamed to make such a 
statement, for fear that he would not be believed. He 
however qualified the statement by saying that, notwith- 
standing the fact as mentioned, he did not have as many 
orders ahead as he had last year at this time. Mr. Link is 
entitled to all the credit for the success which this company 


has made. 


Schimmel & Nelson Pianos Selling 

A letter just received from the Schimmel & Nelson Piano 
Company announces the fact that Messrs. A. H. Castle & 
Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., have taken the agency for the 
Schimmel & Nelson piano. Messrs. Castle & Co. say of 
this make that the more they see of them the better they like 
them, and they are sure that they will be able to do a 
good business with them. At the Minneapolis Exposition 
there were five Schimmel & Nelson pianos on exhibition, 
and it is said that they created a great sensation, and that 
they were heartily indorsed by all the piano experts who 
tried them. The whole five pianos were disposed of by Mr. 
Nelson, who was in attendance at the Fair. The Schimmel 
& Nelson Company are most anxious to have everyone in- 
terested in pianos see their goods, and from the reports of 
them received at this office it cannot be doubted that they 
are such instruments as would well repay a thorough ex- 
amination. 

Western Business Troubles. 

E. O. Fox, Napoleon, Ohio, is charged with a chattel 
mortgage on musical instruments for $211, filed October 17. 

F. Swingle & Son, Paulding, Ohio, is reported ‘ out of 
business.” 

Walter N. 
tached.” 

Edmund Gram, Milwaukee, Wis, filed a deed on pianos 
for $7,700 October 19. 

Richard Turnock. Elkhart, Ind., was reported as ‘ as- 
signed” on Friday, October 20. 


Dietrick, Tacoma, Wash., is reported ‘‘ at- 


An Opening for Some Capitalist. 

In a recent letter from Mr. John Anderson, of the An- 
derson Piano Company, Rockford, IIl., were the following 
lines, which I quote 

“It will not be very long before I am through here 
When I am done I intend 





to look around for some party to buy cases and material 
left, and reorganize the Anderson Piano Company if pos- 
sible. There seems to be a great deal of demand for | 
my pianos by dealers that have handled them. I am cor- 


responding with a Southern firm now, but don’t know what 
it will amount te. 

‘We are selling pianos, and Mr. Starr will no doubt 
make a very good settlement.” 

Here is a good chance, as I have said before, for a profit. 
able investment by some sound business man. Mr. John 
Anderson is a very painstuking and capable manufacture¢ 
of pianos. He knows ail about the manufacture of 
pianos. It is hardly necess.iry for me to say that, as his 
record has shown him to be a very capable man in piano 
factories. The Anderson piano was a taker when first put 
upon the market and had not the present financial depres. 
sion caught its backer, Mr. P. A. Peterson, the piano would 
have enjoyed much prestige by this time. As it is the in- 
strument is well and favorably known and it seems to me 
that this is an excellent opportunity for some capitalist. 

Bound for New York. 

Mr. Joseph Gross, who with Mr. Brown has been in charge 
of the Behr Brothers booth at the Fair, leaves to-day for 
home. Mr. H. F. Brown is left alone to take charge of the 
booth and will remain here until the goods are packed and 
shipped. 

Both of the above named gentlemen have made friends 
of all with whe: they have come in contact. No attend- 
ants at the Fair have been more popular than they, and it 
would be only consistent with the good work that the young 
men have done to believe that the Behr Brothers & Com- 
pany’s goods should have received the prestige which they 
deserve from such conscientious and faithful services. 

A Car Load of Pianos. 

Mr. W. L. Darling, the secretary and treasurer of the 
Colby Piano Company, of Erie, Pa., isin town. Mr. Dar- 
ling states that his company has just shipped to the Ann 
Arbor Organ Company, of Ann Arbor, Mich., an entirecar 
load of pianos. Mr. Darling says the sales of the Colby 
piano continue to be good, and from the house of J. C, 
Martin & Co., of Dayton, Ohio, to which house a short time 
ago 100 Colby pianos were sold, the company have received 
an elegant testimonial letter, speaking in the highest terms 
of the piano and placing it in the lead. 

Another Piano Flies. 

Mr. F. W. Teeple, general traveler for the Chicago Cot- 
tage Organ Company, has returned from a Southern trip 
and states that the storm that raged through the Carolinas 
was more destructive than the newspapers said. He says 
that down at Mobile an old square piano was blown 22 
miles across the bay to Point Clear, where it lies now on 
the beach. Ever since my first story about ‘cyclone 
pianos,” pianos seem to have been flying in the air like 
kites. 

Visitors for the Week, 

We have had some visitors this week who would proba- 
bly not have been here were it not that they came to see 
the Fair. Men for instance like Mr. J. W. Brackett, of 
Boston, Mass., the old and well-known piano maker, and 
others. Other visitors have been Mr. A. C. James, of the 
firm of James & Holmstrom, of New York City ; Mr. Claud 
Seals, of Birmingham, Ala.; Mr. John M. Richards, repre- 
senting Messfs. R. M. Bent & Co., of New York; Mr. Wm, 
Odenbrett, of Milwaukee, Wis.; Mr. F. E. Everett; of Pots- 
dam, N. Y.; Mr. L. E. N. Pratte, of Montreal, Canada; 
Mr. Albert Behning, of Behning & Sons, of New York; 
Mr. S. H. Avey, of Auburn, Neb.; Mr. C, A. Lamey, of 
Oil City, Penn.; Mr. Page, the manager, and Mr. Kelso, 
the salesman for the Terre Haute branch of the house of 
Emil Wulschner & Co.; Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Castle, of 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Mr. and Mrs. James G. Ramsdell, 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; Mr. Peter Hein, of Red 
Jacket, Mich.; Mr. Thomas Hume, accompanied by 
his daughter, of Muskegon, Mich.; Mr. John D. 
Pease, of the Pease Piano Company, New York; Mr. 
C. A. Meyer, of D. H. Baldwin & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Nathan Ford, of St. Paul, Minn.; Mr. Henry Eilers, 
of Portland, Ore. Mr. Eilers is hkely hereafter to make 
Chicago his headquarters, as he will probably connect him- 
self with the W. W. Kimball Company. Mr. A. A. Fisher 
has just returned from an Eastern trip, where he was 
highly successful and brought home with him in his inside 
vest pocket the nice little sum of upward of $18,000. Mr. 
John Goggan, of Thomas Goggan & Brother, Galveston, 
Tex.; Mr. G. W. Greenup, of the Greenup Music Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; Mr. H. D. Smith, of the H. D. Smith 
Music Company, Denver, Col., accompanied by his wife; 
Mr. J A. Tucker, of Jackson, Mich.; Mr.,E. H. Sherman, 
of Butte, Mon. 





P. J. Gildemeester, for Many Years Managing Partner of Messrs. Chickering & Sons. 





Hilbemvecster & Kroeger 





Henry Kroeger, for Twenty Years Superintendent of Factories of Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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LAST WORLD’S FAIR SPECIAL. 


> -— 


HIS issue of THe MusicaL CourIER concludes 
the series of monthly World's Fair Specials with 
a paper of 8a pages. That the six World’s Fair 
numbers have been unusual specimens of journalistic 
enterprise, that they have been invaluable as an ad- 
vertising medium has been so apparent to the trade 
that the point need scarcely be brought to particular 
notice now. 

It is, however, worthy of attention that this number 
contains over 48 pages of advertising, than which no 
better evidence need be offered of the appreciation 
in which THe MusicaL Courier is held by the trade 
and profession, who look upon its great circulation as 
the only sure means of reaching over 50,000 readers 
each week. 








MR. PECK. 


N all that has been said of Mr. Leopold Peck, of 
I Hardman, Peck & Co., no reference has yet 
been made to several exceedingly creditable episodes 
in his business career as a piano manufacturer. 

When over a dozen years ago Mr. Peck took hold 
of the old Hardman business it was bankrupt; he 
immediately began to put it on a paying basis, and 
hardly had it fairly launched when the whole estab- 
lishment succumbed to the flames with a loss of $100,- 
000. Mr. Peck manfuily stood by, secured a new fac- 
tory, rehabilitated the business, pushed it to the 
front with extraordinary vigor and on intelligent 
lines, and was enabled in a half dozen years to buy 
out the John Hardman interests, for which he paid 
$175,000. 

That amount of money represents the fortune drawn 
out by one of the interests in the business. Had we 
not been overwhelmed with this financial cyclone Mr. 
Peck would to-day be included among the great man- 
ufacturers of pianos. And notwithstanding this tem- 
porary reverse his name is nevertheless associated 
with one of the most successful movements made in 
the history of the piano business in the United States. 
The position of the Hardman piano, commercially 
and musically, makes it a most valuable trade mark, 





which under the future management of Mr. Peck will 
become more manifest than ever. 








R. P. J. GILDEMEESTER, of Gildemeester & 
Kroeger, has returned from a three weeks’ 
business tour through the West and New York State, 
and his reports coincide with those of other piano 
men who have been outside, to the effect that trade 
has a better appearance than for some time past. 
Gildemeester & Kroeger are running their factory on 
regular time. 
oF ‘ 
VERY flattering letter was received by Geo. 
Steck & Co. on Monday from one of their re- 
cently appointed dealers in Texas. The letter con- 
veyed not only an order for several styles, but the 
pleasing information that the Steck pianos had made 
a hit among musical people in that section. The 
prospects seem very favorable for an excellent fall 
business. 


a aad 


R. C. H. W. FOSTER, of Chickering & Sons, 

Boston, was in the city yesterday for a day. 

The Chickering pianos now exhibited at the World's 

Fair will be taken to San Francisco from Chicago 
and exhibited first in that city. (See editorial.) 

Mr. Foster is to be congratulated on the amicable 
adjustment of the affairs of his house and the Chase 
Brothers Company, as reported in our Chicago letter. 
It is in such matters as these that Mr. Foster's judg- 
ment, experience and ability manifest themselves 
most forcibly. The first result of the establishment 
of an independent Chickering house in Chicago is the 
opening up of a large territory for wholesale trade, 
which embraces Indiana, Illinois, lowa and portions 
of other Western States. The first steps to be taken 
now is the arrangement of dealers and representa- 
tives in this big section, and as this progresses it will 
be duly reported. 








—George Ketchum’s music establishment at Cadillac, Mich., has 
been very much enlarged and beautified. 

—N. G. Post, music dealer, at Essex, Conn., is about to build a 
“block” for business purposes. 

—The bill introduced by Congressman Cummings in the House, 
making the duty on all musical instruments 35 per cent.,is not exciting 
much interest in the trade, as that rate is about the average on the 
same class of articles under the present tariff. 





NOVEMBER SPECIAL. 


Sah ae ena 7F 2 
S the World’s Fair Specials of THE Musicar 
COURIER cease with this issue, the regular 
monthly specials will be restored, commencing with 
the November number. 
It is desirable that all advertising matter and 
changes inrunning advertisements should be received 
at this office as soon as possible. 





New Bill in Huse Case. 
Sew HUSE, widow of Dr. Frederick J. 


Huse, of Evanston, a contest over whose estate ig 
being waged in the Probate Court, yesterday filed a bill in 
the Superior Court against her sister-in-law, Marie Huse 
Wilder, and the State Bank of Evanston. ‘The bill prays 
for an injunction to restrain the defendants from disposing 
of stock inthe Piano Manufacturing Company valued at 
$70,000. The complainant does not want:the stock to be 
disposed of, alleging that it is still identified with the as- 
sets of the Huse estate.—Chicago ‘‘ Tribune.” 

{No name of the piano manufacturing concern is given.— 
Eps. Musicat Courier. ] 


Kingston Has a Sensation 


Weston H. Rider, manager of a music store in Kingston, is de- 
fendant in a suit brought by Miss Henrietta Monteagh, of Brooklyn, 


“who charges him with being the person who ought to care for herself 


and newly born babe. Rider has always borne a high reputation in 
Kingston and the suit has created a sensation. The defendant gave 
$1,000 bail to appear before the next Court of Sessions at Brooklyn, 
She has also brought suit for breach of promise, placing damages at 
$10,000. The complainant is an orphan, 23 years of age, pleasing ap- 
pearance, well educated, refined and moves in high social circles, 
She was the daughter of a prominent editor of Mobile, Ala. 

Miss Monteagh claims that it is not pecuniary damages she seeks 
so much as vindication of character, which can only be secured by 
Mr. Rider making her his wife. Rider says the entire charge isa 
fabrication, as he will prove at the proper time.—Philadelphia 
* Record.” 








—Strohm & Snedeker, music dealers, Port Richmond, Staten 
Island, has dissolved, Joseph E. Strohm continuing. 

—R. W. Westmoreland and his wife, L. C. Westmoreland, desire 
damages to the extent of $300 from Miles & Stiff, the piano dealers, 
They claim to have bought a piano and failing to make one or two 
payments on it the defendants entered the house and carried away 
the music producer.—Atlanta ‘“‘ Herald.” 
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This Bearing Bridge is worthy of notice, as it reduces ooo 
the Collateral Strain upon the Wood and is 


a Simplification in Construction. 


HE “BEARING BRIDGE” was patented 

by Mr. PETER DUFFY, President of Tue Scuusert 

Prano Co., of New York, September 26, 1893, and 
the essential features of its use in a piano are these: It not 
only reduces the collateral strain upon the wood, but gives 
one more additional bearing for the strings over old method 
of side-bearing bridge pins. Ser Cut. 

The advantages of their adjustment of strings over the 
sounding board bridge in pianos are as follows: 

Instead of maple wood bridges, as now used by all 
manufacturers for bridge purposes, any suitable wood can be 
used, as, for instance, spruce capped with a maple veneer; 
spruce having more song is better adapted than solid maple 
for this purpose. 

That a freer, fuller, clearer and more pleasing tone is 
obtained, besides the advantage of standing longer in tune. 
Also entire freedom from the splitting of bridges caused by 
pins being driven into the sounding board bridge; as also a 
prevention of twisting and splitting of sounding board caused 
by the side bearing of strings when the sounding bridge 
and sounding board swell during damp weather or when 
placed in a damp location. 

That the tuning of the piano is not affected by these con- 
ditions, as their improved bridge is grooved sufficiently in the 
centre to allow of adjustment of strings with metal bearings. 
The strings being straight and free from any side bearing are 
not affected by dampness or the swelling of the sounding 
board or bridge. 

That their method is simple, easier of adjustment and 
productive of better tone results. 

We claim that without this improvement a piano is not 
perfect. The thorough investigation made by the Patent 
Office officials failed to discover a single device which covered 
this important advancement in piano making. The granting 
of a patent places the use of the “Triple Bearing 
Bridge” under our sole protection. 














THE SCHUBERT PIANO CO. 


Factory and Office: 535 to 541 E. 134th Street. Warerooms: 29 E. 14th Street. 





NED). YORK. ° 
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The Autoharp. 
HE judges of the Autoharp exhibit at the 
World's Fair granted an award on these instruments for 


SUPERIOR WORK MANSHIP, 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY. 
ORIGINALITY OF INSTRUMENT. 
SIMPLICITY OF INSTRUMENT, 
UNLIMITED MUSICAL POSSIBILITIES, 
An award was also granted on the improved system of 
notation of music, by figures, for 
ORIGINALITY AND SIMPLICITY OF SYSTEM. 
EDUCATIONAL VALUE, ESPECIALLY IN 
CONNECTION WITH THE AUTOHARP. 


The above awards are particularly gratifying to the C. F. 
Zimmermann Company, manufacturers of the Autoharp, 
and Alfred Dolge & Son, the general sales’ agents. 

It has established the Autoharp for all time to come as a 
musical instrument, the distinction being clearly drawn 
between it and the imitations on exhibition at the Fair, 
which were classed as toys. 

It is gratifying to the makers of the Autoharp that the 
tone quality and workmanship are commended by the 
judges. Since the organization of the C. F. Zimmermann, 
Company and the removal of the Autoharp plant to Dolge- 
ville every effort is being made to better the instruments 
in construction and tone quality, and that success is being 
met with was demonstrated satisfactorily in the award 
which was granted. 

As for the possibilities of the Autoharp it was found that 
the large, full chromatic scale four and a half octave instru- 
ment had nearly the compass of a cabinet organ, and the 
simplicity with which it can be operated brings the full 
power of the instrument within the reach of old and young, 
experienced and Yo a 


Mr. Birch on Mr. Birch. 
CHICAGO, IIL, October 20, 1898. 

Editors The Musical Courier: 

N reference to an article published in THe 
[ Musica Courier September 27, ult., headed, ‘‘ Can- 
ton, Ohio, Scandal,” will say that the said article is in gen- 
eral malicious and false. It is true that, as stated in said 
article, the Birch Piano Company was started in Canton, 
Ohio, about one year ago, and that F. W. Birch, the under- 
signed, was formerly of the firm of Birch & Dunbar, of 
Westboro, Mass. But it is totally false that Mr. Birch, as 
you term him, is in financial distress and bad odor. While 
his place of business at Canton, Ohio, was closed up during 
the month of August, 1898, on account of the stringency in 
the money market, it is false and untrue that my address 
was not known at all times since, for it certainly was 
known by my associates of Canton, who are good people. 


As to the furniture statement in said article, that is a pri- | 


vate matter of my own, which is no disgrace, and does 
not belong to the general public. Regarding the other 
scurrilous sentences mentioned in said article they are 
hardly worth noticing. Suffice it to say that they are all 
false, wicked lies, and hatched up by some one trying to do 
me a wilful injury. Respectfully, 

F, W. Bircu. 


Swiss Musical Boxes. 
HE firm of Jacot & Son, at 298 Broadway, are 
recognized as among the largest manufacturers of the | 
cylinder musical boxes. 

In classing them as manufacturers we are fully cognizant | 
of the fact that this is not generally understood to be the 
case. Jacot & Son have been for many years importers of 
these goods, but of late have become manufacturers of the 


cabinet part of the boxes, and also of certain other parts, | 


embracing special features which they control by patents, 
and which emanated from Mr. Jacot, senior. 

Musical Boxes were invented about one hundred years 
ago, in Switzerland, but remained in a crude state for a 
long period. 
of this age, and now have reached a point of perfection 
never dreamed of by the inventor. Among some of the 
most recent improvements can be mentioned: Tune Skip- 
per, changing tune at will; indicator, showing tune it 
plays ; 
double springs, playing double length of time of ordinary 
music box ; compensating fan, so that it will play at same 
speed whether full wound or partly run down; ball bear- 
ing, noiseless winder ; Jacot’s patent safety check ; hori- 
zontal fly wheel. 

The musical boxes sold by Jacot & Son are made of the 
best material and with improved American machinery. 

Special attention is directed to the cabinets of the 
** Ideal” music boxes, which are made entirely from Amer- 
ican woods and are adapted to this climate, The firm 
guarantee that they will not warp nor split. 


They have, however, shared in the progress | 


speed regulator, moving cylinder slow or fast ; | 





1890, and has interchangeable Sftaliae of six tunes each, 
by means of which the number of airs to a box can be in- 
creased indefinitely. These cylinders Jacot & Son always 
carry in stock, where they can be obtained or exchanged at 
any time. Special tunes can always be ordered for these 
at a small advance on the price. 

A special point is made by this firm on the Jacot patent 
safety check, which prevents the ‘‘ run” of the cylinder, 
The mechanism being operated by powerful springs, any 
giving away of the fly wheel or any portion of the clock- 
work when the spring is wound causes the cylinder to 
revolve with lightning rapidity, to the partial or com- 
plete ruin of the instrument, by bending and breaking pins 
on the cylinder, as well as the teeth of the comb. 

This disaster cannot occur to any of the boxes sold by 
Jacot & Son. 

For the magnificent display of Musical Boxes at the 
World’s Fair Jacot & Son were awarded diploma and medal. 
The specifications were for fine exhibit, fine finish, sonority 
of tone and important improvements. 

A new catalogue will be ready for distribution about 
November 1. 

New Piano Manufactory Announce- 

ment. 

HE undersigned would respectfully announce 

that they are now prepared to furnish the public with 

a strictly high grade piano of their own manufacture. The 

instrument now in use in the Lyceum is a sample of their 

skill. A thorough inspection and test of the pianos now in 

stock at their warerooms, 17 Brackett House Buildings, 

corner Central avenue and Mill street, Rochester, N. Y., is 

earnestly requested. Pianos made to order in any desired 
style, and fancy woods to match furniture. 

Rorett & FERNER. 

(First notice published in August in THe Musicat Cov- 

RIER.) 


A 


Says: 

Fred F. Kramer's music store occupied the first floor. He had it 
stocked with 28 pianos, a dozen organs and an endless variety of vio- 
lins, guitars and other musical instruments and musical goods. All 
of the pianos and organs were destroyed and many of the smaller 
instruments that were removed were stolen. Mr. Kramer is at pres- 
ent at the World's Fair, but those who should know estimate his loss 
at $10,000, with an insurance of half that amount. 

** * 


on October 13 
The ** Chronicle” 


T a fire in jie: Pa., 
Fred F. Kramer's was destroyed. 


H. D. Bentley's old piano stool factory, at Freeport, II1., 

came near being totally destroyed by fire recently. 
* 2 

W. Lewis Kane, proprietor of the art and music em- 
porium on Gay, east of Walnut street, went down into his 
cellar to do some work, and took with him a large coal oil 
lamp, which he lighted and placed near where he was at 
work. 

Some pieces of split bambo that is tied around tea 
chests ignited from the lamp and made considerable 
smoke. which ascended in great volume through the iron 
grating over the cellar window into the street. 

Some one seeing the smoke gave a cry of ‘‘ Fire,” and 
an alarm was sounded from the belfries of the three fire 
| companies. The fire laddies turned out promptly with 
| their apparatus, but their services were not needed. 

As soon as the bamboo caught fire Mr. Kane threw a 
kettle of water over the burning material, and as he heard 
| the fire alarm started for the street to learn where the fire 
| was, and while passing through the store he was stopped 
| by his wife, who told him that the firemen were coming 
there. Mr. Kane then glanced at his cellar window, and 
seeing the smoke coming therefrom hastened back into his 
| cellar, and. gathering up the charred bamboo in a wash 
boiler, carried it out into the back alley betore the firemen 
reached his store, and while they were peeping down his 
| cellar window the bamboo was out in the rain storm. Mr. 
Kane in the affair slightly cut one of his fingers. 





The firemen fortunately did not unreel any hose, and | 
in returned the apparatus to their houses.—Westches- 


‘** Record,” October 14. 


Mr. Otto Braumuller, president of the Braumuller Company, was | 


scheduled to reach New York returning from his Western trip on 
| Monday last. 
-~Lewis and Blenderman, the constables attached to Justice Petter- 
| son's Broadway Civil Court, Brooklyn, are in trouble. They seizeda 
piano from Mrs. C. D. Saunders, of 132 Lewis avenue, some time ago. 


wrongfully seized. He ordered the constables to pay over $75 and 
costs. 
their bondsmen for the amount it was found that the men had never 
filed any bond, and the constables accordingly proceeded illegally in 
the attention of the district attorney.—New York “ Kecorder.” 
shipment from mills; low freight rates. All thicknesses and 
grades of choice stock. Plain oak lumber and flooring strips; quar- 
tered dry Indiana oak, 10 inches and up wide. Hardwood dimension 





trox 2144, New Y ork Post office. 





Judge Van Wyck, of the City Court, decided that the piano was | 


When Mrs. Saunders’ counsel undertook to proceed against | 
entering Mrs. Saunders’ house. The matter will be brought to | 


| age SALE—Special offer at exceptionally low prices; immediate | 


= | stock cut to sizes, glued and planed, in quantities as desired. Address 
This ** Ideal” box was introduced by ose & Son in | 





DANIEL SPILLANE. 








> 


& is with regret that we announce the death of 
Daniel Spillane, author of the ‘‘ History of the 
American Pianoforte” and of “ The Piano,” and lately 
engaged as a writer on the ‘‘ Music Trade Review,” 
Mr. Spillane, who was taken ill about five weeks ago, 
died after an operation at the Cancer Hospital og 
Saturday at 7p. mM. The funeral took place yester. 
day from St, Stephen's R. C. Church. 

Mr. Spillane was born in Ireland 33 years ago ang 
worked in piano factories, and after reaching this coun. 
try he was employed at Weber's and at Wheelock’s 
in the tuning departments. He had literary incling. 
tions and manifested a deep interest in the Piano and 
its development in this country. Soon his researches 
took shape and he published his first book some 
years ago. 

Whatever differences we may have had in a critica] 
examination of his work and its conclusions were 
founded upon a sincere desire to get the truth of the 
American piano before the public, and if Mr. Spillane 
had shortcomings as an author it merely signifies 
that because one writes of pianos it does not neces. 
sarily follow that he can escape the fate of authors 
generally. 

He was evidently sincere and conscienticus and de. 
voted to his occupation, and he did excellent work as 
a colaborer on the ‘‘Music Trade Review,” which 
loses in his death a valuable attaché. 

Mr. Spillane was married and leaves a widow. 








Trade Notes. 


—James S. Gray, Esq., of Boardman & Gray, Albany, was in town 
on Monday. 

—Bullard & Wilkins, of Monson, Me., are now making banjos, 
When will this stop? 

—Bowden & Thompson, music dealers, Norfolk, Ya., have been dis- 
solved, D. J. Bowden retiring. 

—Charles H. Howland has opened a branch piano and organ house 
at 398 Broadway, South Boston. 

—R. A. Glenn, of Murphysboro, IIl., has removed his musical instru- 
ment stock to the American Express Building. 

—C,. R. Ferry’s piano and organ store at Freeport, Ill, 
moved to larger quarters in the Y. M. C. A. Building. 

—The Moline Pipe Organ Company at Moline, IIl., closed down on 
October 15. There is no notice of its proposed day of reopening. 

—Major J. H. Wiley, of the Ludden & Bates Southern Music House 
Savannah, Ga., was in Jacksonville, Fla., at the Placide last week, 

—During a storm at Hagerstown, Md., the other day, the roof of 
A. M. Ordway’s piano and organ establishment was nearly tasen 
off. 

—The fire on Tenth avenue damaged only a portion of P. Pryibil’s 
factory, and the firm announces that it will fill all orders “right 
along.” 

—To hand: Lyon & Healy’s “ Revised Price List and Appendix” to 
their “* Musical Merchandise”’’ catalogue. Every dealer should have 
a copy on file. 

—The stock of Daniel C. Crowley, music dealer, Clinton, Mass., was 
attached by the landlerd for rent. What are landlords good for any- 
how if they do not collect the rent? 

—R. B. Elliott’s music store at Cameron, Mo., has been refthoved 
into Mrs. McGregor's millinery establishment. ‘*‘ Where did you get 
that hat?” will henceforth be a favorite piece on sale. 

—W. A. Cole, formerly of Fairbanks & Cole, the Boston banjo 
house, gave a concert all by himself last Wednesday evening at 
Briggs & Briggs’ store in Old Cambridge, Mass. For obvious reasons 
we conjecture that he played on the banjo. 

—They will enjoy a brief honeymoon, says a dispatch from Water- 
town, Wis. “ W. A. Barr, agent for the musical instrument house of 
S. B. Fuller, of this city, was married yesterday to Miss Ida Laline, 
at the home of the bride’s mother in the town of Clyman, The 
couple will enjoy a brief honeymoon, after which they will settle 
down in this city.” 

—From Walter D. Moses & Co., Richmond, Va.: “ Editors Musical 
CouRIER—Inclosed please tind check for $8 to cover subscription im 
full to April 1, 1894, after which please discontinue, as we will not be 


has been re. 


| in business. We wish THE MUSICAL COURIER every success in the 


world, and hope the coming years may bring the increased pros 
perity it so richly deserves.” 

—The “Republican,” a paper published in that sugar coated tow# 
of Salina, Kan., says: 

Vernon Brothers have failed to obtain any clue as to the thieves who 
burglarized their music store Monday night. The value of the g 
stolen amounts to about $250 Someone also broke into Pete Brown's 
store and stole several dollars’ worth of cluthing. 

We might forgive a man for stealing $250 worth of pianos, but the 
fellow who broke into Pete Brown's store and stole several dollar’ 
worth of clothing is “ rale mean, now.’ 

YOUNG MAN, 24 years of age, desires a position as traveling 

salesman for a piano or organ house ; at present connected with 

a Richmond house; controls first-class Southern trade; six years’ 

experience; can furnish unquestionable credentials. Address “Vit 
ginia,” care THE MUSICAL COURIER, New York. 

GOOD, hustling salesman, who has had experience in both the 

wholesale and retaillines, and well acquainted with all branches 

of the piano business, including tuning, &c., desires salesman or mal» 

ager’s position ; moderate terms. Address B. F., care THE Musical 


COURIER. 
a 


SHE PAGE 42. 





READING ‘MATTER CONTINUED ON PAGE 44, 
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t= KRLLER Bros. & BLIGHT Lo, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 








CELEBRATED 


eller + Pros. + Pianos, 


Bruce Ave., East End, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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DIPLOMA ! 
FONG DMD MCLA MCAD VC DIGDUGPIGCOIGL WALD MGAMGAM OD WiQY) 
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STATE OF ILLINOIS, os 
County of Cook. 


Dr. Folkes, representing “ Presto,’’ the only authorized authority of the 
Jury of Awards, Section |, Department of Liberal Arts, 


COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 


called at the booth of Keller Bros. & Blight on or about September 18, 18983, 
and stated to me that he did not think that Keller Bros. & Blight’s Pianos had 
much show of an award, as they had not put up any money on ie. 


Subseribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of (Signed) . J. A. KITTON. 


October, 1899. 
E.. R. BLANCHARD, Notary Public 


COMMENTS 
UN NBCEHSSARY ff! 








The Keller Bros. Pianos are handled by the leading 
Dealers of twenty-eight States of the Union. 
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NEW FACTORY. 150x40 Feet. 





For the Dealer! 







NEW STYLES. Style 30, Rosewood. 


A THOROUGHLY RELIABLE INSTRUMENT! 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD HANDLE THEM. 


PIA INE FID MNO AOD OD J|LON 





New issue of our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE now ready. Write to 


JEWETT PIANO Co, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 
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Waiter D. Moses & Co. 


HE firm of Walter D. Moses & Co., of Richmond, 

Va., dealers in Steinway pianos, Kimball pianos 

and organs, Hardman pianos and Story & Clark or- 

gans, is about to liquidate and retire from the piano 
and organ trade as a firm. 

Mr. Moses has accepted an important engagement 
with Messrs. Lyon & Healy, of Chicago, in the 
Peloubet Reed Pipe department of the house. 

He was here last week, and stated to THE MUSICAL 
Courier that his engagement begins on December 1, 
and that he expected toclose his establishment about 
that time. 

‘*We have no feeding sections around Richmond 
from which to draw new trade, nor are there any 
towns in which we could establish branches with any 
expectations of a rapid increase of trade such as 
would justify the outlay and time consumed. Sales- 
men cannot sell over $8,000 to $10,000 worth of goods 
per annum in our section, and their salary and 
traveling expenses eat up the profits, particularly 
when the terms are considered.” 

Mr. Moses went on to say: ‘ Here is our last state- 
ment and it shows that we made —— thousand dol- 
lars last year from June to June, but this offers no 
inducement to me considering the fact that it repre- 
sents to my mind the limits we can possibly reach in 
our part of the country. We shall pay off everything 
and retire and leave the field to those who believe 
that there are prospects which we cannot see just 
now. I think Chicago offers a great opportunity to 
a young man like myself—32 years old and young 
enough not to afford to lose any more hair from the 
top of his head just now. I shall join the great 
house of Lyon & Healy and grow up with the 
country and continue to read and study THE MusSICAL 
Courier as I have for a dozen years,” 

Mr. Mosesis a judge of the trade situation in the 





South and his decision to join his destinies with those 
of the great Western trade is just on more indi- 
vidualized instance of the tendencies of the times. 
The number of music trade firmsin the South has not 
materially increased in the last ten years. We know 
every firm in every State from the Potomac to the 
Mississippi, and while there are a few that can be 
called young houses, the increase is offset by the re- 
tirement or decadence of the old ones. 

Savannah tried new ventures that failed and so 
did Atlanta. The Georgia houses have had a hard 
time of it of late. There has been very little change 
in a dozen years in South Western Virginia which 
grew so rapidly during its boom years. 

North Carolina is comatose. There is one house of 
importance at Raleigh, and Ashville and Wilmington 
have one each ; so has Winston. A Savannah house 
runs into North Carolina to doa little trade. Mr. 
Moses says that collections are out of the question in 
that State. 

Cincinnati houses run down into Alabama trade via 
Birmingham, and so does the Jesse French Company 
through its branch, but since the collapse of the boom 
of that town Alabama only needed the present de- 
pression to give a bad blow to the piano and organ 
trade. 

It is really surprising to notice the activity of the 
Charleston and Columbia houses, but they do all the 
trade there is to do in South Carolina outside of the 
Ludden & Bates trade. 

Mississippi is the deadest piano and organ State in 
the Union outside of Nevada, which cannot compete, 
as it hasnoinhabitants. There is a dealer at Natchez 
and one at Meridian and a few scattered throughout 
that big State, but there is no trade worth looking 
for, and we might be justified in concluding that there 
can be no culture in that community, for a State 
whose inhabitants do not or cannot afford to purchase 
musical instruments is in a deplorable condition, as 
far as its culture is concerned. 

We conclude that there will be no new music firms 
in the South for some time to come. Even if cotton 
should advance in price and money be sufficiently 
plentiful to move crops that will merely help to keep 
the present firms active, but it will not appear as an 
inducement for the placing of capital in the shape of 





— 


new piano and organ houses. Neither do we believe 
that any of the Chicago firms will plant new houses 
in the South—not this year. 


THE DUTY OF THE HOUR. 


ios 
HERE is nothing in the present situation that 
warrants such pessimistic predictions as some of 
the calamity brokers have been heard to utter of late, 
The piano and organ has suffered together with al] 
other industrial departments of commerce on account 
of the depression and uncertainty in the finances of 
the country, but it has not only not suffered as much 
as most of the other trades, but considerably less, 

Considering the extent of the trade, the capital en. 
gaged in it, the capital out in the various credit lines 
and the ease with which credit was secured, there 
have been fewer failures than even the greatest 
optimist would have predicted. Outside of the two 
large failures in New York the totals of liabilities do 
not reach the dignity of either of these two, and a 
survey of the field up to date shows no carnage of 
bankruptcy. . 

In fact it is a surprising state of affairs unfolded be- 
fore us in the strength of the great houses of the 
piano and organ trade. Their combined resources, 
credit and skill in financiering have given a solidity 
and firmness to the whole of the trade that can only 
be shaken in case of universal disaster. This much 
has at least been absolutely demonstrated. 

In view of this and of what has been accomplished 
in the last 20 weeks, it is therefore the duty of every- 
one at this time to aid in encouraging the sentiment 
that the music trade is one of the most substantial 
and reliable of all the trades we have. Everyone 
who believes in its grand destiny and in its force asa 
co-operative element in the advancement of art 
should strive to uphold the reputation and the credit 
of the music trade and not lend himself to the dis- 
semination of harmful reports and gossip that only 
aid in still further embarrassing transactions. Let 
us all band together and continue to show the world 
that the piano, organ and music trade of the United 
States is deserving of its reputation as one of the 
most substantial sub-divisions the commerce of our 
country boasts of. 
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JACOT & SON, 


Send Business Card for Large Illustrated 
Catalogue and Trade Prices. 
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BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
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ioe MERLIN isso: 
THE BEST AND MOST IMPROVED PIANU MALE 


Contain More Practical Improvements and Really Good Selling Points than Any Others, viz.: 


The Patent Grand Plate and Scale for Upright and Grand Pianos alike. 











Patent Cylinder Top and Tone Reflector. Patent Harmonic Scale. Patent Endwood String Bridge. 
Patent Bessemer Steel Action Frame. Patent Piano Muffler. Patent Finger Guard. 
Patent Grand Fall Board. Patent Touch Regulator. Etc., Etc., Etc, 





Awarded Highest Medal and Diploma, World’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893, 


THE JUDGES OFFICIALLY RECOGNIZE OUR “MANY PRACTICAL IMPROVEMENTS” AND SPECIALLY MENTION THE “PATENT IRON FRAME” 
AND SCALE USED IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF OUR 


INVERTED GRAND PIANOS. 


Text of Judges’ Report on ‘‘ THE HIGH GRADE MEHLIN PIANOS:” 











i Be tone quality is musical and sustains well. 


The duration and singing quality are good. 
The action is of the best and well regulated. 


The touch is elastic and commendable for its repeating qualities. 
In construction, good material is used, and the workmanship and finish are superior. 


The cases are well made, show good taste and 


MANY PRACTICAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


Patent Iron Frame and Device for Regulating the Touch deserve mention. 


(Signed) FLORENCE ZIEGFELD. 
K. BUENZ, President, 
J. H. GORE, Secretary, 
Board of Judges, Dep’t of Liberal Arts. 

















NO OTHER PIANO LIKE IT. 


The Best Selling HIGH GRADE PIANO Made! 


TWO INDEPENDENT FACTORIES FOR SUPPLYING 


THE EAST AND SOUTH axon THE WEST. 


With Special Regard for the Atmospheric Requirements of Each Section. 


PAUL G. MEHLIN & SONS, THE MEHLIN PIANO CO., 


461, 463, 465, 467 West 40th Street, Cor. Main, Bank and Prince Sts., 


CORNER TENTH AVE., 


NEW YORK. MINNEAPOLIS. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. — 


STUDY IT. 


HE rapid development of newspapers devoted 
exclusively to the topic of advertising and the 
elevation of the advertising schemes of large firms 
and institutions into individual departments under 
the supervision of chiefs engaged at remunerative 
salaries are distinct indications of the extent and 
importance of that particular feature in modern 
trade, 

Among the more extensive advertisers in the music 
trade who have placed this important department 
under single and responsible heads, upon whom it 
devolves to carry out the plans of the firm in the 
line of advertising, are Lyon & Healy and the Oliver 
Ditson Company, while the other advertisers in the 
trade have one member each upon whom the duties 
of distributing advertising devolves, either with or 
without consultation with the other members of the 
house. 

With Sohmer & Co, the duty devolves upon Mr. 
Charles Fahr; Albert Weber does it for the Weber 
Piano Company ; Mr. Charles Keidel, for Wm. Knabe 
& Co.; Mr. Chas. F. Tretbar, for Steinway & Sons; 
Mr. H. M. Cable, for the Chicago Cottage Organ Com- 
pany; Mr. Handel Pond, for the Ivers & Pond Piano 
Company; Mr. Louis P. Bach, for Kranich & Bach ; 
Mr. P. H. Powers, for the Emerson Piano Company ; 
Mr. E. N. Kimball, for the Hallet & Davis Company ; 
Mr. E. W. Furbush, for the Vose & Sons Piano Com- 
pany; Mr. Calvin Whitney, for the A. B. Chase 
Company; Mr. Harry J. Raymore, for the Shaw 
Piano .Company; Mr. Thos. F. Scanlan, for the 
New England Piano Company; Mr. C. C. Brigg, Jr., 
for the Briggs Piano Company ; Mr. C, H. W. Foster, 
for Chickering & Sons; Mr. Wm. F. Decker, for 


Decker Brothers ; Mr. Samuel Hazelton, for Hazelton | 


Brothers ; Mr. George Nembach, for George Steck & 
Co.; Mr. Theo. P. Brown, for the Brown & Simpson 








Piano Company; Mr. E. H. Story, for the Story & 
Clark Organ Company; Mr. M. J. Chase, for Chase 
Brothers Piano Company ; Mr. Geo. P. Bent, for Geo. 
P. Bent ; Mr. B. Shoninger, for the B. Shoninger Com- 
pany; Mr. Rufus W. Blake, for the Sterling Com- 
pany; Mr. W. A. Munn, for the Loring & Blake 
Organ Company; Mr. Malcolm Love, for the Water- 
loo Organ Company ; Mr. Lew Clements, for the Ann 
Arbor Organ Company; Mr. G. Paul Mehlin, for 
Mehlin & Sons ; Mr. Otto Braumuller, for the Brau- 
muller Piano Company; Mr. Gildemeester, for Gilde- 
meester & Kroeger; Mr. A. H. Fischer, for J. & C. 
Fischer ; Mr. E. P. Mason, for Mason & Hamlin; Mr. 
Peter Strauch, for Strauch Brothers ; Mr. Bachur, for 
Novello, Ewer & Co.; Mr. Wm. H. Bush, for Wm. H. 
Bush & Co.; Mr. H. Wegman, for Wegman & Co.; 
Mr. H. Parmelee, for the Mathushek Piano Company ; 
Mr. C. H. Parsons, for the Needham Piano and Organ 
Company; Mr. H. Lehr, for H. Lehr & Co.; Mr. 
Henry Behning, Jr., for Behning & Sons; Mr. Peter 
Duffy, for the Schubert Piano Company ; Mr. Emil 
Gabler, for Ernest Gabler & Brother; Mr. Wessell, 
for Wessell, Nickel & Gross, &c., &c., &c. 

These are by no means all the advertisers in the 
music trades; not one-fourth; not one-tenth. All 
over the land the large houses, such as Cluett & 
Sons, Denton, Cottier & Daniels, the John Church 
Company, Emil Wulschoner, D. H. Baldwin & Co., 
Crawford, Ebersole & Smith, Kohler & Chase, F. J. 
Schwankovsky & Co., C. J. Whitney Company, the 
various Estey companies, the Jesse French Company, 
Thos. Goggan & Brother, the Grunewald Company, 
Rohlfing & Sons, Bollman Brothers Company, Knight- 


Campbell Company, Lange & Minton, Ludden & | 
| yet been definitely decided upon. 


Bates’ Southern Music House, Phillips & Crew Com- 
pany and many others have one delegated head of 
the advertising department, who attends to his or to 
this specialty. 

What these men therefore collectively decide upon, 





| 
| 
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what these advertising judges conclude as the best 
and most effective method to meet the emergenciés 
of the times, must be viewed as the expression of 
collective wisdom on this particular point. That is 
to say, when they all (we refer to the first list as rep. 
resenting the manufacturing element), or virtually 
all, conclude to concentrate the bulk of their adver. 
tising in one medium, that medium must necessarily 
be or become the representative organ of the industry, 

That’s the story of THE MusICAL COURIER in a nut- 
shell. 


Stewart Banjos. 
EO. B. ROSS, who is in charge of the S, §, 
Stewart exhibit at the World’s Fair, Chicago,writes Mr. 
Stewart that he has obtained a copy of the judges report, 
and that the Stewart banjo has been awarded a diploma 
and medal on all styles for good workmanship and power. 
ful tone. 

Alfred A. Farland, of Pittsburg, stands among the fore. 
most professional banjo players of the day. He recently 
purchased a Stewart banjo for solo work. He uses the 
following strong language in commendation of the instru- 
ment : ‘‘ The new banjo was received yesterday, and | 
must say it is the most perfect instrument I have ever seen 
—an ideal instrument in every respect.” 











Poole & Stuart. 

EFERENCE was made in last week’s Mv- 
R sIcAL Courier to the fact that Mr. Wm. H. Poole, of 
Boston, had begun manufacturing pianos. He has asso- 
ciated with himself Mr. Stuart, an accomplished young, 
practical piano maker, and the new firm may call their 
piano the ‘‘Stuart” piano. However, the name has not 
If a suggestion is in or- 
der we should say that the name of the firm should go on 
the piano. 


—R. M. Walters, the University place piano man, was among the 


| metropolitan notables at the World’s Fair on Manhattan Day. 





NEW YORK. 


520, 522, 524, 526 & 528 W. 43d ST., 


WESER BROS. 


Made in 
Ebony, 
Mahogany, 
Fancy Walnut 
and 
Ebonized. 
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The Schwander Pianoforte Actions 


ESTABLISMED ’ FIFTY-FIVE YEARS, 





LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES. 





Recipients of the Highest — at the “een Worlds Expositions : 
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PARIS, 1869. Ie / HERRBURGER: SCHWANDER B VIENNA, 1873. 
Al Ae); \4 
FRANKFORT, 1881. (Bo \ 3 PARIS, 1878. 
ANTWERP, 1388s. " = | ME oS, oy) AMSTERDAM, 1883. 
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COL.UMBIAN EBYPOSITION, 18958. 
NOT IN COMPETITION FOR AWARDS. 


ind 


Conceded to Be the MOST PERFECT and the ELITE PIANO ACTION 


OF THE PRESENT ‘TIME. 


The following is a list of some of the VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS employed : 





Improved Rees wa for Upeahty Patent No. 350,025. moran Hammer-Butt Spring for Uprights and Grands, 
_ “367,521. Metal Regulating Screws, 
Metal Action Rail for Uprights, “ © 355,304- " Metal Pilot or Rocker, - Patent No. 482,008. 
Wooden ‘ o i Repeating Grand Action, - 0 ‘* 424,202. 
Tubular Hammer-Rest " is ay Upright Action, - - “471,717. 
Regulating Rail for Uprights, fi Grand Action, - Patent applied for. 














Herrburger-Schwander & Son, 


___NEW YORK. _ MAN@FACTURERS. PARIS. 











WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Agents for the United States and Canada. 7 samen Gadi eos ton 
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Alexander Cordes. 
HE following notice was received at this 
office a few days ago 
BUFFALO, October 14, 1893. 
Editors Musical Courier : 

We sincerely regret to announce the death of our esteemed part- 
ner, Mr. Alexander Cordes, who passed away Thursday at 3 Pr. M. 
October 12, 1803. C. KURTZMAN & Co, 

The Buffalo ‘‘Commercial" publishes the following 
obituary notice 

Another préminent German citizen, Mr. Alexander 
Cordes, died on Thursday. Mr. Cordes was born in Han- 
over, Germany, February 17, 1848. At the age of 21 he 
came to New York, where for some years he was employed 
by the Erie Railway company. By the recommendation of 
the same on he was in 1876 appointed to the responsi- 
ble position of treasurer of the Union Drydock Company of 
this city. During a period of 11 years he held this position, 
and through his faithfulness and untiring energy won the 
confidence of all his business associates. He resigned in 
order to enter into partnership with Messrs. L. S. Kurtzman 
and A. Geiger, constituting the well-known firm of Kurtz- 
mann & Co., piano manufacturers. 

Mr. Cordes was an able man of business, and made many 
friends on account of his cop social qualities. He was 
a prominent member of the German Young Men's Associa- 
tion. He was a son-in-law of the late Joseph Timmerman. 
The widow and three children survive to mourn his loss. 

Mr. Cordes had been ill for some years from a nervous 
trouble which seemed to resist all the efforts of modern 
science to correct it, and his associates, with remarkable 
consideration, gave him every opportunity to lighten the 
burdens of the work that fell to him. 

He was a careful and cautious business man ; a thorough 
accountant ; a kind and generous friend, beloved by every- 
one who came in contact with him. 


John Zimmerman, 

At the family home, Thursday at 5 p. M., occurred the 
death of John Zimmerman, aged seventy-nine years, old 
age being the cause assigned for his decease, 

Mr. Zimmerman was a native of the famous old city of 
Cologne, where he was born August 12, 1814. He learned 
the trade of a piano maker in his youth, and he followed it 
through his life. He,came to this country in 1846-48, the 
date not being definitely recalled by his family. He visited 
New Orleans and other cities, but after a few months he 
settled in St. Louis, where he followed his calling till 1854, 
when, with his wife who survives him, he came to Daven- 





port. Here he resumed work as a piano maker, establish- 
ing the first factory of this kind in this State, and till a fac- 
tory was established at Des Moines a very few years ago, 
it remained the only one. For seven or eight years the 
shop was on the corner of Sixth and Le Claire streets. Then 
it was moved to the place it has ever since occupied, on 
the west side of Main street, between Front and Second. 
Five years ago Mr. Zimmerman retired from the manufac- 
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ORGANS 
Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
TWO MEDALS AND 
* TWO DIPLOMAS 
OF HIGHEST HONOR, 
and were the chosen instruments for 


32 Foreign and State Buildings 


ON THE FAIR CROUNDS. 


GEO. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 








ture of instruments, but the business of handling pianos 
was continued. His retirement was due to his failing 
health. Some time before it he was afflicted with a car- 
buncle on his neck. After his recovery from this attack he 
was never the same, and continued to fail. His health is 
traceable toit, though remotely following it. 

The wife and five children survive—William F., Frank, 
J. W. and Mrs. W. F. Winecke, of Davenport, and Mrs. O. 
F. Baker, of New Richmond, Wis.—Davenport, Ia., 
‘** Democrat,” October 13. 








The works of the Lawrence Organ Company at Easton, Pa., are 
closed temporarily and 16 men are thrown out of work. 
JOSITION WANTED—In a seminary or conservatory by a lady of 
many years experience as teacher of piano harmony and history 
of music. Address, X. Y. Z., care of THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





Things Worth Knowing. 
FRANCIS HOLLAND IN THE CHICAGO ‘‘ HERALD.” 
OME little time before the jury of awards 
went into the music section of Manufactures Building 
there was considerable speculation as to who would receiye 
awards and the tenor the awards would take of the differ. 
ent exhibits there. There were many rumors afloat, based 
upon the personal inspection of the many instruments there, 
Of course each interested person in music matters took as 
sanguine a view as he could concerning his own favorite 
instrument, and accordingly filled the atmosphere with 
prophecies. I noticed, however, as the time drew near for 
the jury to make its investigation, that many who had been 
sanguine of great things concerning their favorites became 
possessed of doubts, for the reason that they had examined 
other instruments in the exhibit of the music section and 
found such excellence everywhere which they did not ex. 
pect to find. 

I remember one day in particular, while loitering around 
where the pianos and organs were, one man, who is well 
known to be up in music, coming from the Kimball exhibit, 
saying: ‘‘I can’t understand it at all. The pianos of this 
firm here are of such wonderful tone that I believe either 
they did not make them at all or the improvement they 
have made in them has all been made in the last 19 
months.” When I heard this remark I thought that the 
Kimball exhibit stood not only a good show to carry off 
something good, but something that was worth having. | 
knew this much, that the pianos and organs they exhibited 
were taken from their everyday stock and were the average 
class of work they make. I knew that the most famous 
artists in the world of music had indorsed their instruments 
a number of years back for their excellent qualities, and 
therefore I knew that this man’s favorite was some other 
piano, and his remarks conveyed to me the highest and ab- 
solutely most impartial praise. As the time drew near for 
the publicity of the awards it seemed as if everyone felt 
that the ‘‘ Kimball” would be among the ‘‘best mentioned.” 
This feeling seemed to pervade among all people who were 
interested in music, and the observation that struck me 
most of all was that it mattered little whether they were 
friends of this instrument or some other instrument—it was 
all the same feeling—the general sentiment seemed to be 
that if the ‘‘ Kimball” received a high award the piano de- 
served it. This sentiment was created by the wonderful 
excellence of the exhibit at the Fair. 

Well, when the awards were made public and it was 





found that the W. W. Kimball Company had received three 











DEALERS WHO VISIT THE WORLDS’ FAIR WILL HAVE AN OPPORTUNITY OF INSPECTING 
THE OLD RELIABLE 
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LIBERAL ARTS 
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SECTION I, NORTH END. 
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THEIR EXHIBIT WILL 
CONSIST OF 


Concert Grands, 
Parlor Grands 


AND A VARIETY OF 
NEW STYLES 
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A “Square” made by them over fifty years ago can be seen and tried. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


BOARDMAN & GRAY, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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TOUCHING THE MATTER OF AWARD). 





SOIR SORT AONE AOE 








HOW DOES THIS READ? 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
“THE ARCADE.” 


ALFRED ARTHUR, - - - - _ Director. 
Messrs. KIRSCH, MECKEL & CO., CLEVELAND, Onto, October 2, 1893. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO: 


GENTLEMEN—It gives me pleasure to add my testimony to the many excellent qualities that the 
Shaw Piano possesses. Anyone that will take pains to examine into the construction of this Piano 
cannot help but be convinced that the manufacturers are taking the utmost care in producing 
a first-class Piano. 

The six pianos which I purchased of you for our School of Music are giving the best of 
satisfaction. For richness and beauty of tone they cannot possibly be excelled, while in delicacy 
of touch and flexibility of action they are all that the most fastidious could desire. 


Yours very truly, 


ALFRED ARTHUR. 





HHO A HHA HOTA MOH AOK 


AND WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THIS? 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN COMMISSION. 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE ON AWARDS. 
TO THE COMMITTEE OF JUDGES, DEPARTMENT “L,” LIBERAL ARTS. 


Card No. 13,305. 
Exhibitors: Exhibit: 


SHAW PIANO CO., Erie, Penna. UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





COMMENTS—I report that this exhibit deserves sPEcIAL award for 


FIRST—The tone quality, which is full and musical. 
SECOND-—The scale, which is scientifically well balanced. 
THIRD—The action, which is good and well regulated. 


FOURTH—The touch, which is easy and elastic, and the repeating 
qualities are excellent. 


In construction the best of materials are used and the cases are artistic and well made. 
K. BUENZ, President. (Signed) HUGH A. CLARKE, Judge. 
J. H. GORE, Secretary. 
Respectfully submitted, 


SHAW PIANO CO, Erie,Pa 
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medals and diplomas covering all instruments manufac- 
tured by thisgreat music house, I believe that I am justified in 
saying that Chicago felt proud of carrying off such high 
honors in this branch of industry. Chicago for several years 
already had established the claim of possessing in this in- 
dustry the largest piano and organ factory in the world, 
and employing a larger capital in it than any other factory, 
and when the award was given it received the official re- 
cognition of the largest and most magnificent exposition 
held in modern times of making an instrument of the high- 
est excellence, A verbatim copy of the text of the diploma 
on Kimball pianos reads as follows: , 

** This exhibit deserves an award for : 

“ First—The tone quality, which is full, round, sympa- 
thetic and musical. 

** Second—The duration and singing quality of the tone 
is remarkable. 

** Third—The scale is even and free from breaks. 

‘* Fourth—The action is first class in every respect. 

** Fifth—The touch is easy, elastic and prompt in response, 
admitting of the most rapid repetition. 

‘** Materials and construction give evidence of extreme care 
in their selection and workmanship and are all of the highest 
class. The designs of the cases are of great artistic ex- 
cellence and are finished in the most perfect manner.” 

As remarkable is the text of the awards given this great 
firm on their reed and portable pipe organs. Stripped of 
the technicalities descriptive of improvements and patents 
in detail, which the ordinary reader would not understand, 
the text is in this language : ‘‘ The organs exhibited were not 
expressly made for exhibition purposes, but are part of the 
regular wareroom stock. They are distinguished for the 
superior construction, high grade quality of material em- 
ployed, originality and first-class finish. Their tone, touch 
and action leave nothing to be desired.” 

On the Kimball portable pipe organs the text is: ‘‘ For 
superior artistic quality, for extraordinary solidity and re- 
liability of the mechanism, for perfect workmanship, for 
progress as shown in the originality of construction and 
arrangement by which it is possible to box and transport 
the organ to any part of the country, tuned ready for use 
and requiring no expert toset it up on delivery. The 
organs displayed represent ordinary samples of the firm's 
manufacture. 

‘* The article admirably fulfills the requirements of a first- 
class portable pipe organ and marks a decided advance in 
the art. It meets a long felt want, and is entitled to the 
highest award.” 

It seems to me impossible to frame in the English 
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language a stronger commendation of the merits of these 
instruments, and it also seems impossible to produce finer 
pianos and organs. 
Converse Banjos. 
W* call special attention to the advertise- 
ment of Hamilton S. Gordon, 13 East Fourteenth 
street, New York, manufacturer of the Converse banjos, 
which appears in this issue of THe Musicat Courter. 
Some time ago Mr. Gordon became the purchaser of the 


Were awarded, at the World’s Fair, 
TWO MEDALS AND 
* TWO DIPLOMAS 
OF HIGHEST HONOR, 
and were the chosen instruments for 


32 Foreign and State Buildings 


ON THE FAIR CROUNDS. 


Geo. P. BENT, Manufacturer, 
323 to 333 So. Canal St., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








patents and trade mark of the Frank B. Converse solid arm 
banjos, and is now the sole manufacturer of these instru- 
ments. 

In making his announcement, Mr. Gordon says: ‘‘ I deem 
it superfluous to present an extended biography of Mr. 
Converse, and would but briefly state that his name has 
been continually identified with the banjo and its interests 
for over a quarter of a century—a fact well known.” 

One special point in which the Converse banjo is thought 
to be superior is in the solid arm. They claim for this that 
the banjo is supported throughout its entire length by a 
solid arm and strengthening bar—that is, it consists of but 
one solid piece of wood, well seasoned, of the choicest 
quality and free from defects or blemishes. This solid bar 





secures stability and firmness ; no joint, therefore no weak 
point; no shrinkage, no glue, no warping, bending of 
twisting. 

In connection with the Converse banjos is used the Cop. 
verse tailpiece, patented, and the Converse bridge, also 
patented. 

Hamilton S. Gordon is doing a large publishing business 
and is well known throughout the country. He is in ap 
admirable position to push the banjos he is making, and 
they are certainly excellently made, beautifully toned jn. 
struments, and with the impetus which can be given them 
from an establishment of the magnitude of Mr. Gordon’s 
they will easily become valuable from a commercial as 
well as from a musical standpoint. 

A descriptive catalogue can be had on application. 








Conover Piano. 


N a recent talk with a gifted pianist, who re. 
cently returned from a protracted visit to Chicago—the 
subject turned upon pianos and gradually upon individual 
makes, and finally the Conover piano was reached. “J 
want to tell you about these Conover pianos” said the artist, 
‘*What I noticed first of all was the peculiar musical 
quality of the instruments and it was all the same with the 
8 or 10 pianos I played. This quality is what I may call 
voluptuous. Your technical men would call it something 
different, but as a musician I can use this word, for itex- 
actly represents my meaning. ‘The tone pours forthin such 
wealth that I call it voluptuous. Then I noticed a delight. 
ful balancing of the touch, affording a pianist every possi- 
ble opportunity, without the loss of unnecessary energy, 
While I find many beautiful pianos in this country, the 
tonal advantages are frequently handicapped by defects of 
touch, which a pianist at once discovers when he puts his 
fingers on the keyboard. It requires an expenditure of 
energy to overcome this, and this very energy should be 
held in reserve to meet the difficulties of the work one is 
playing. When they become exhausted, because ofa defec- 
tive touch, then there is very little show for pianists. 

‘* With the Conover piano the pianist has all the show he 
wants, for the touch is not only thoroughly responsive, but 
is so exquisite as to stimulate the player. Nest-ce pas?” 

‘* Why certainly,” we replied, ‘‘ that is exactly our opinion 
of the Conover piano and with your permission, we shall 
print what you said. Aw revoir.” 


—Mr. Calvin Whitney, president of the A. B. Chase Company, will 
probably pass through town to-day. 





KRANICH & BACH 
PIANOS. 


Factories and Warercoms, 235 to 245 E. 23d Street, New York. 


Newest, Largest and Best Equipped Factories. 
New Patents, New Improvements, New Cases. 
Exquisite Tone and Action, Undoubted Durability. 
ABSOLUTELY FIRST CLASS. 


CHICAGO WORLD'S FAIR, 


Section I, Liberal Arts Building. 
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AWARD AND DIPLOMA. | 
panitidithieaili 
*6 FYOW will the diploma be worded?” asked a| 

H piano manufacturer. ‘‘Do you know any- 
thing about the mechanism of Mr. Thacher’s depart- 
ment? Are the rules elastic or stringent, and are they 
accessible? Do you know anybody who does know? 
Do you know how the awards are to be handled in 
transferring their phraseology to the diploma or the 
vellum, as you people call it? No; you cannot an- 
swer? Very well then; I shall answer. You don’t 
know anything at all about all this.” 

«Well then, do you?” ‘No,” said he, ‘‘nor does 
anyone I have met or questioned know.” 

This brings it down to the fact that the Award isa 
report made by each judge, through the machinery 
of the Departmental Committee to which he belongs, 
to the Committee on Awards, and on the strength of 
this Award Report Mr. Thacher’s committee issues 
its Diplomas to the respective firms or manufac- 
turers. 

But no one seems to know how this is done. Sup- 
pose an Award Report contains 100 or 150 words in 
bad English, will these words be repeated verbatim 
on the diploma? If not verbatim, if with corrections, 
who makes the corrections, and how are they made? 
Is the recipient of the Award consulted in this or such 
necessary alteration of the Award in its transference 
to the official diploma ? 

Again: Are the Awards merely used to extract 
from them the substance of the diploma phraseology ? 
Are they merely the basis of the diploma which is to be 
issued like all former diplomas, embodying a few 
lines of general remarks only? Or is there a sub- 
committee of the Executive Committee on Awards 
that will decide upon the language, phraseology or 
words even that are to be transplanted from the 
Awards Report to the Diploma; or is this the duty of 
one man in one or more departments or of several in 
each department? 

Don't all answer at once. 

Are appeals permitted? Suppose a firm objects to 
the language transposed from the Award Report to 
the Diploma? Yes, suppose it does object, what 
then? Can this objection become an official appeal, 
or is there no appeal? If an appeal is granted, what 


then becomes of the Diploma? Is it altered? Is a 
new one substituted? Is a second Diploma issued? 
Is the first called in? 

Who signs the Diploma? Some one said that the 
individual judge signs first. Signs what first? Ifthe 
Award Report is not copied verdatim in the Diploma, 
what is there for the judge to sign, for he can only 
sign what he wrote, not what some one else inter- 
prets as the sentiment of what the judge wrote? 
Besides that, the foreign judges have hied themselves 
to distant shores poorer, but wiser men. That then 
looks very much as if the judges will not sign the 
official Diploma. That leaves more space then for 
Mr. Thacher’s name; then comes the name of the 


| Director General, Doctor-Colonel-Judge-Professor 


Ziegfeld’s friend Davis; then comes the name of 
the President of the National Commission, Senator 
Palmer and that of the Secretary of the National 
Commission, Mr. John T. Dickinson, of Texas. 

But here is the rub, as the immortal bard who never 
saw the Chicago World’s Fair, wrote. If the Diploma 
is merely an extract of the Award Report, what ob- 
ject is there in using it in preference to the latter? 
No matter what Mr. Thacher or Mr. Jones or the 
Hon. Dink Botts or the Judge-Colonel-Professor- 
Doctor Ziegfeld or the man who struck Billy Patter- 
son may say or utter in writing or publish, the manu- 
facturer who holds one of these glorious Award 
Reports can and will use it despite the effeminate 
| Diploma, or anything that may be said in its behalf. 

There is meat in the Award Reports. Read some 
or all of those published in this issue of the paper ; 
read them carefully and you will observe how useful 
the points can be made and how effective they are 
right now, at this very moment. To substitute for 
them an official Diploma of a few generalizations 
would be short of idiotic, and besides that the Award 
Reports are signed by judges, whereas the Diplomas 
are to be signed by mere officials, officials who soon 
will retire and re-enter the commonalty, the judges, 
on the other hand, remaining associated forever with 
the destinies of the musical instrument trade, 

Who wants Commissioner Thacher’s name at the 
bottom of a document in preference to one of those 
immortal names that was not made to die? Hence, 
in the language of Eli Perkins, ‘‘ Don’t Monkey with 








the Diploma,” but stick to your Award; it is just ag 
official as the Diploma and much better, even if the 
Diploma is a correct rescript for the Award has-the 
name of a judge appended toit and that gives it the 
prestige that is absolutely essential. 








ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. 


o————— 

T is astonishing to note the amount of interest 

shown in Zola’s lecture in London on “ Anony. 
mous Journalism,” to which reference has already 
been made in these columns. Now the London 
‘‘Times” comes to the front indorsing Zola’s posi- 
tion, and among other things says: 

Mr. Zola was right when he laid stress on the fact that it is anony- 
mous journalism which gives stability and solidity to the English 
press. We have here not only the demand for brilliant and epigram. 
matic writing, which forms nine-tenths of the stock in trade of the 
French press, but, to quote Mr. Zola’s words, “the joint production 
the compact mass of ideas of all sorts of information that makes one 
of your newspapers a veritable daily encyclopedia.’’ The stable 
position of a great newspaper of this kind, Mr. Zola points out, is in. 
timately connected with its corporate vitality, which secures for it 
a permanent body of readers, &c. 

The excessive development of the personal side of 
journalism in France produces evils to which Mr. Zola 
is fully alive. ‘‘New journals swarm, ephemeral, 
born in the morning to expire before night.” It is to 
this ‘‘fever of individuality” that Mr. Zola attributes 
the ‘‘heartrending spectacle ” exhibited by the French 
press. ‘‘It has lost its authority ; it has completed 
the destruction of parties; it is, as often as not, a 
mere brawl, in which the great interests of the com- 
munity are lost sight of amid abominable personal 
squabbles.” Indeed, Mr. Zola goes so far as to say, 
‘You would not have to press me hard to force me 
to the conclusion that anonymity alone would restore 
honesty and disinterestedness to our political news- 
papers.” 

Concluding the argument the ‘‘ Times” goes on 
to say: 

Newspapers after the French tashion—a long way after—are not 
untried here, blazing with “individuality,” often in grotesque and 
offensive forms, but bringing no solid contribution of knowledge and 
good sense to their readers, and floating like mere scum on the sur- 
face of opinion. The better class of newspaper readers have as little 
to do with these things as the better class of newspaper writers. 

The sympathetic manner in which Zola’s lecture 
has been received in this country is evidence of the 
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\ews- ExuiBiroR—THE A. B. CHASE CO., Norwatk, O. 
cal Exuipit—PIanos. 
re not I report that this exhibit deserves an award: 
ue and 
si 1st.—For the tone quality, which is of the highest order, broad, rich and sonorous, 
— yet sympathetic and musical. The duration and singing quality of the tone are 
cture excellent. 
; the 
—= 2d —The seale is very even and is graduated with great skill. 
1 3d.—The action is of the highest class, responding readily to every demand made 
»] upon it by the player. 
. 4th.—The touch is firm, elastic and prompt in repetition. 

— 

5th.—The best materials and the most conscientious workmanship are exhibited in 

every detail. The cases are artistic in design. 
6th.—A new feature deserving of the highest commendation is the OCTAVO PEDAL, 
by means of which effects heretofore unattainable may be obtained. 
7th.—The pedal manual deserves special mention and proves very useful. 
(Signed) 
MAX SCHIEDMAYER, Judge. 
K. BUENZ, President. 
3 J. H. GORE, Secretary. 








From the above report it will be seen that such superlatives as “Highest Order,’ “Highest Class,” 
“Best Material” are freely used to express such essential features as Tone Quality, Action, Material and 
Workmanship; and Highest Commendation is given to the Octavo Pedal, because by it “effects heretofore 


unattainable may be obtained.” 

If the A. B. CHASE PIANOS are in the highest class in every essential feature and then go a step 
farther and “obtain heretofore unattainable musical effects,” why can it not be said that they not only 
“have no superior,” but in fact “HAVE NO EQUAL?” 


N. B.—THE A. B. CHASE PIANOS SHOWN AT THE EXPOSITION ON WHICH THIS 
AWARD WAS GIVEN WERE TAKEN OUT OF REGULAR STOCK AND ARE IN NO WISE 
SUPERIOR TO PIANOS BEING SHIPPED DAILY TO OUR REGULAR TRADE. 
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firmness with which the principle of anonymity in | 
journalism is adhered to here, as it is in all other | 
English speaking countries. The idea is Anglo-| 
Saxon, and like everything practical to-day, is to an | 
extent representative of that branch of the human | 
family. 
Bringing the application of Zola’s idea down to par- 
ticularization it certainly finds an indorsement in the | 
history of music journalism where the signed article 
as representing a newspaper opinion amounts to little | 
else except what Zola terms ‘‘a mere brawl, ‘‘ bring- 
ing no contribution of knowledge,” and ‘‘ floating like | 
mere scum on the surface of opinion ;” and besides | 
all this it has always ended in disaster and always | 
will, 
Didactics as a branch of newspaper contribution | 
representing specialization or authoritative and 
technical subjects can at times find space in signed | 
articles in a paper such, for instance, as this, but the | 
rarity of such articles proves the rule as they con- | 


stitute its exception. | 

It certainly has been proved in the most emphatic 
tone that the readers of music journals in the United | 
States believe in anonymous journalism. Neither 
Gallic nor Teutonic influences, at least in that direc- 
tion, can ever prevail here ; we are to all intents and | 
purposes Anglo-Saxons. 


Richardson Piano Cases. 
HE Richardson Piano Case Company, of Leo- 
minster, Mass,, is an enterprising firm managed by | 
young men who have a practical knowledge of the busi- 
ness. They have an exceptionally fine plant, splendidly 
located and fitted with the best facilities for doing excellent | 
work in the most economical manner. 
Parties in want of well made cases at a moderate cost 
will do well to correspond with them 
Two years ago, when they assumed control of the fac- 
tory, it had already made a thirteen years’ history as a 
piano case shop, and the Richardson Company has since it | 
began work developed the plant in every direction. 
The building is three stories, 140x60 feet, with a store | 
house of 75x25 feet, and one year’s stock of lumber is con- 
stantly kept on hand. The machinery is of the latest im. | 
proved patterns and the system in conformity with modern | 
methods. 


Yellow Fever vs. Wilson. 


B. WILSON, traveling representative of 

Wm. Tonk & Brother, New York, has returned 

from a trip through the South. Mr. Wilson met with some 

unforeseen and quite disagreeable experiences when he en- 
tered the yellow fever district. 

He was detained at Wilmington, N. C., first, and not al- 
lowed to proceed until he obtained from his New York 
physiciana certificate that he was in good health at the time 
of leaving New York, which was two days previous to his 
arriving in Wilmington. 

At Augusta, Ga., and Montgomery, Ala., the next stop- 
ping places on his route, Mr. Wilson had more trouble and 
it seemed probable that he would be detained indefinitely. 
The assistance of the mayor of one of the cities and some 
influential friends among his customers procured his re- 
lease, and he went at once to New Orleans, where he was 
placed on a quinine diet for several days. 


R. M. Bent & Co., New York City. 
N looking back into the piano business of the 
city of New York we find among the contemporaneous 
manufacturers as early as 1850 the name of R. M. Bent as 
one of those who became identified with the trade about 
that time. Mr. R. M. Bent, who is justly entitled to be 
called a veteran piano maker, has never been in the habit 
of saying much, but with a good deal of push, a thorough 
practical knowledge of and earnest attention to all details 
of his business he has managed to acquire a healthy trade 
and to accumulate ample means to keep his business in ex- 
cellent condition. 
A recent announcement to the effect that he had secured 
the services of Mr. J. M. Richards, an experienced and re- 


| liable piano traveling salesman, indicates that Mr. R. M. 


Bent is determined to take advantage of present conditions 
to push his business with renewed energy. Mr. Richards 


| is thoroughly acquainted with all the retail houses of good 


standing in this country, and he left New York on Thurs- 
day last for the purpose of making his first trip in the inter- 
est of the R. M. Bent piano. 

Special effort will be made more generally to introduce 


| the Detachable Upright. This patent is one of the strong 


points of the R. M. Bent piano, as it represents in a practi- 
cal way a Detachable Upright which canbe separated by 
removing merely two screw bolts. This patent is eminently 
useful, reliable, inexpensive and time saving. For dwellings 
constructed with narrow halls and crooked stairways there 
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is no instrument that can be handled as readily as this Up. 
right. The Strauch Brothers’ action is used exclusively in 
the R. M. Bent piano. 

In 1880 Mr. R. M. Bent erected a six story building, 50x 
100, at 767 and 769 Tenth avenue and 500-508 West 
Fifty-second street, expressly for piano manufacturing pur. 
poses ; it is thoroughly equipped with all modern appli. 
ances, and is wholly occupied by the firm. Owing to their 
large and well selected stock of cases in mahogany, Cir- 
cassian walnut and other fancy woods the fall trade thus 
far has been quite satisfactory to the firm. 

The R. M. Bent Detachable Upright is made in New 
York city, and the firm has no connection with any house 
of similar name manufacturing pianos in another city, 

Dealers will make no mistake in securing the agency of 
this excellent piano either through Mr. J. M. Richards or by 
direct communication with the firm. 








Phelps Harmony Attachment. 


—_—-—> 


The Best Pedal Arrangement in Existence. 








MANUFACTURED BY 

Wesse.t, Nicke, & Gross, 457 West Forty-Fifth street, 
New York. 

Srraucu Broruers, 22-30 Tenth avenue, New York. 

Srais Piano Action Company, 447 to 455 West Twenty 
sixth street, New York. 

Sranparp Action Company, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & Son., 16 Rue de 1l’Evangile, 
Paris. 

Rosert M. Wess (special wires), 190 Third avenue, New 
York. 

Furnished to Order 
In Various STYLES OF PIANOs, BY 

Matcotm Love Piano Company, Waterloo, N. Y. 

James & Ho_mstrom, 231-233 East Twenty-first street, 
New York. 

Newsy & Evans. S. Boulward and East 136th street, New 
York. 

A. M. McPuait Prano Company, 520 Harrison avenue 
Boston. 

Tue A. B. Cuase Company, Norwalk, Ohio. 

KRAKAUER BrotHers, 159-161 East 126th street, New 
York. 

For further information, address any of the above fac- 
tories,or the patentee, J. H. Pue ps, Sharon, Wis. 
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AS BEING THE MOST REPRESENTATIVE EXHIBIT OF REED ORGANS MADE, 


To rue Commirtree or JupGes, DepARTMENT “ L,” 


Carp No. 13, 


242. ExuHisiroR—NEWMAN Bros. 





LIBERAL ArTsS: 


Comments ;—I report that this Exhibit is entitled to an Award: 


1.—For Originality of Design. ' 


2.—For use of High Grade Materials. 
3.—For Excellent Workmanship. 


4.—For Finish. 
5.—For Responsive Touch. 


6.—For Good Tone. 


ExHIBIT—REED ORGANS. 


7.—For Easy Action. : 

8.—For a Patented Device known as “ Air 
Circulating Reed Cells,” giving im- 
proved quality to the Tone. 


This exhibit consists of fifteen Organs, no pains having been spared to make it representative, the display being very creditable to 


the firm. 
K. BUENZ, Prest. Board Judges Liberal Arts. 
J. H. GORE, Sec’y Board Judges Liberal 





(Signed) 
Arts. 


EDWIN P. CARPENTER, Judge. 
























MR. GILDEMEESTER 


Was for Many Years the 
Managing Partner of 


Sons. 











‘The Peerless 
Instruments of the 
Century.” 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
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Was for Twenty Years 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons. 
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A Plea for an Unappreciated Instru- 
ment. 


F all musical inventions, old or recent, the 
one which is the most unappreciated is the zither. 
Why is it that this little instrument, from which so much 
sweet and cheerful music can be lured, should have gained 
80 little popularity outside its native mountain home, Tyrol? 
Almost every American, male or female, can make a little 
music for him or her self. The piano, of course, is the in- 
strument most used and abused—every home, unless its 
inhabitants are in abject poverty, boastsa piano. Violinists 
and ‘cellists abound, while the number of performers upon 
the lighter instruments, such as the guitar, banjo and man- 
dolin is practically unlimited. There can be no shadow of 
doubt that Americans, though they produce but few musi- 
cal geniuses, are as a whole a music loving people. Why 
then should not the zither, as well as any other instrument, 
attain popularity ? 

Many reasons have been assigned for this, but none of 
them will hold. For example, some say that zither music 
is too gentle and soft for the American public, which loves 
noise and crash. But this is evidently absurd. If it were 
true, the guitar would likewise be rejected. Equally 
absurd is the proposition that zither music is too solemn 
and pathetic. True, the chief charm of this little instru- 
ment is the plaintive, thrilling sounds which may be pro- 
duced upon it. But nowhere does a waltz or a polka or 
a college song sound more cheerful and joyous than upon 
the zither, and the even time which is produced from the 
arrangement of the bass and acompaniment make its 
music very easy and pleasant to dance by. 

Others say that this very arrangement of the bass 
and accompaniment (a separate string for each note) 
frightens people, who think that an instrument of thirty 
strings must necessarily be far more difficult to learn than 
one of five or six. Butletsuch persons glance at the violin, 
which has about as few strings as it is possible for any but 
a Chinese instrument to have, and they will at once see 
that the number of strings has nothing to do with the diffi- 
culty of mastering an instrument. 

Still others, in their zeal to account for the unpopularity 
of their favorite instrument, have given ridiculous reasons 
such as these: That people think that with an instrument 
of so many strings they will be kept at a continual expense 
from the snapping thereof ; that they object to being put 
to the trouble of having a table every time they wish to 
play ; that they dislike having their fingers hardened ; that 
they think it is an unwieldy instrument to carry, &c., 
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All of these might affect some very few in their choice, if 
they were facts, but they are not. Thestringson a good 
zither scarcely ever snap, being either steel or wound ; no 
table is needed—the performer’s knee will answer the 
purpose, and the finger and weight business is too abso- 
lutely ridiculous to be taken into consideration. 

And now let us take a brief survey of the great advantages 
possessed by the zither. 

In the first place, it can in a few lessons be sufficiently 
mastered to allow the performer to enjoy himself upon it. 
Of what instrument (excepting, perhaps, the autoharp, 
which is little more than an automatic zither) can this be 
said? With twenty well directed lessons the pupil of 
average capacity knows enough to give enjoyment to others 
also, and in from thirty to forty he has learned all there 
is to be learned, and needs only practise to perfect 
himself. 

The zither is essentially a solo instrument, but no combi- 
nation of instruments can produce prettier music than 
several zithers, while it can also be heard to advantage 
with the guitar, flute, harp or even with the heavy instru- 
ments, the piano and violin, For accompanying the voice 
it cannot be surpassed, while the modifications which can 
be produced upon it are legion. It is an instrument upon 
which a good performer can express nearly every mood and 
passion, and while in the case of the violin it requires a 
master to do this, anyone with any musical feeling at all 
can obtain it from thezither. Its advantages for producing 
dance music have already been commented upon, and the 
full, sounding chords of which it is capable (nine strings 
can be played at a time) adapt it admirably to the produc- 
tion of choral music and of national strains. 

Several instruments are combined in the zither. By 
playing over the sound hole tones similar to those of the 
harp are obtained ; it can be converted into a banjo ata 
moment's notice with the aid of a piece of paper, while by 
playing at the extreme end of the strings you obtain 
beautiful jew's-harp music. Harmonics on the zither are 
as clear as a bell, and are one of the instrument's chief 
beauties. 

What a pity it is, then, that with all its charms the zither 
is so little in favor among us. Almost every college and 
university has its banjo or mandolin club, but never a zither 
club. There are, to be sure, a few public zither clubs in 
the country, but they are painfully few in number when 
compared to the mass of clubs of other instruments. Clubs 
are one of the chief means of bringing an instrument into 
notice. A lady of my acquaintance remarked to me, after 
hearing a zither concert, that it was the sweetest music she 
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had ever heard. If, now, everybody could hear a zither 
concert, a great part of them would no doubt think like this 
lady, and many of this great part would buy and learn to 
play a zither. The reason why there are not more zither 
clubs is nodoubt because the Germans are the instrument's 
chief champions, and Germansare naturally slow, unenthy. 
siastic and without push, Let some Americans once 
undertake to champion it and its prospects would brighten 
immensely. 

The zither is no heavy orchestral instrument, but it 
wouldhere, as in Germany, become the gem of the home 
and the social circle, if its good qualities were only better 
known. E. J. Becker, 

Johns Hopkins University, 
Box 375, Baltimore, Md, 








The Mehlin 


Te man who created the Mehlin piano is an 
expert piano builder named Paul G. Mehlin. He em. 
bodied in the instrument his own, his original conceptions 
and made it the representation of his own theories, He 
had been planning, operating, experimenting for many 
years in all directions and in every sphere of the art and 
the science of piano construction ; in scale measurements; 
in tone researches; in the mysteries of sound; in the 
mechanism of the touch. His plastic mind was susceptible 
to the principles of every innovation ; he adapted himself 
to all methods and theories to ascertain what there was in 
them to apply them to his own views and his studies, He be- 
came expert in theory and in practice and he built the 
Mehlin piano as the expounder of his acquired principles, 

The firm of P. G. Mehlin & Sons have been making these 
instruments for years past, and they have practically dem- 
onstrated that Mr. Mehlin had reached the proper basis in 
his ideas on the subject of piano making. The Mehlin 
piano rapidly acquired a distinct reputation as an individ- 
uality in the piano line, and those who have been selling 
the instruments have been gainers in reputation with it in 
their respective sections of the country. 

The Mehlin piano is firmly intrenched in the estimation 
of a large class of dealers who have been accustomed to it, 
and whose introduction of it has resulted in a steady rey- 
enue from many sales made upon the strength of its varied 
merits. Itis thus that a product grows and becomes a 
valuable trade mark to those identified with its make and 
its sale. The future of the Mehlin is assured, and with the 
active revival of trade more of these pianos will be sold 
than ever before. 








THE OLD RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO, 


+e eH 
if you 
Made a 
Mistake in the selection of a 


Piano for handling successfully, it is 
not too late to correct your error. 


The Bradbury 


agency can yet be obtained in some 
good territory, and it will pay you to 
give the matter careful and favorable 
consideration. 


Do you know? 


OUR NEW FACTORY, 
NEW SCALES, 
NEW ACTION, 
NEW DESIGN CASES, 


cannot be surpassed. 


WHY NOT TRY THEM. 


1 He 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Pn 








MANUFACTORIES :——LEOMINSTER, 


eee ee 
To the. 


- Music Trade. 


He He HH HH HH 
Fell who visit the Columbian Ex- 


position are cordially invited to call 


at our extensive 


CHICAGO WAREROOMS, 


Nos. 255-257 WABASH AYE,, 


where we will be glad to extend 
every possible courtesy. We are cefn- 
trally located and if you are interested 
in a fine display of Pianos, you can 


then see them and realize the many 


good points of the Bradbury. 


HE 
MASS. 
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WaAaAREROOoOMS: 
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New York: Brooklyn, N.Y.: 


95 FIFTH AVE, 


774-778 FULTON ST, 


Washington, D.C.: 
1225 PENNSYLVANIA AVE, 


Kansas City: 
1000 WALNUT ST. 


Chicago. IIl.: 
255-257 WABASH A VE. 
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McCammon Piano Co., 


ONEONTA, N. YY. 








““’ From Maine to California it is 


The only High Grade Piano at a 


Medium Price manufactured t handled by the best dealers 
: in the Trade. 


in the country. 


Headquarters for Mexico and South America, 


Apatarbo 303, City oF Mexico. 





_AVISIT TO THE FACTORY WILL PAY EVERY DEALER. 
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MORE EPWORTH RACKET. 


Hypocrisy and Wickedness on the Part of the Williams 
Piano Company, Aided and Indorsed by Methodist 
Authorities and Ministers and the Pub- 
lishers of Methodist Church Papers. 


Sweet Voiced Epworth Organs 
and Pianos. 


(Cur oF For HOMES and CHURCHES, 
Shipped direct from fostery 06 fireside, NO 
AND TWO FIGURES Aoznts, WO PEDDLERS. WO BIGH PRICES. 
YOU SEND TH 
WE DO THE REST. 


Liberal discount if you order through your 
minister, who may hold price until Instru- 
ments arrive in good condition and are found 
as represented. PICTURES, PRICES 
and DISCOUNTS to those giving name 
and address of minister. State whether 
wanted for Home or Chapel. 
Witiame Organ and pigno Co., 

Chicago, Iii. enterviile, lowa- 








ORGAN 


HEKE.} 








EPWORTH 


for homes and 
chapels. No 
agents. Ship- 
ped from fac- 
tory at special 
prices. Being Methodists 
we prefer that orders be 


ORGANS & sent through our minis- 
PIANOS ters, who may hold price until 


instruments arrive in good or- 

der and are found as repre- 
sented. Catalogues free if name and address 
of minister is stated. 


Williams Organ & Piano Co., Chicago, IIL, 
Centerville, lowa. 


The above are samples of the advertisements published 
by the notorious Williams Organ Company in about all of 
the Methodist Church papers in the United States. That 
they represent and are responsible for more hypocrisy 
and falsehood than any similar advertisement ever 
before published ought to be apparent to any intelli- 


gent and well informed person who will carefully analyze | 


them. 

The advertisers themselves are the principal offenders. 
They are hypocrites of the most despicable sort, for they 
make a bid for business on the plea of their being mem- 













| 
| bers of a particular Church, proving that they are not 


| Christians, but simply ‘‘ Methodists for revenue only.” 
| How intelligent people or lovers of truth, sincerity or integ- 

rity can venture topatronize such disreputable hypocrites is 
| beyond comprehension. 

They are the most vicious of liars, because nearly every 
statement made in their advertisements is a brazen false- 
hood. /¢ zs a lie when they say: ‘‘ Directly from factory 
to fireside,” for until recently they bought *‘ cheap John,” 
‘*snide” organs and pianos from various manufacturers of 
the very lowest grades of instruments and placed upon 
them the name ‘‘ Epworth,” and with the aid of Methodist 
preachers, with whom they divided the spoils, they sold 
them to simple minded Methodists, who trusted them be- 
cause they and their preachers were also Methodists. It is 
true at the present time they have a place in Chicago where 
they are making a few organs, and now and then an insig- 
nificant piano, but they still buy ‘‘ bastard” instruments 
(bastard because their origin is carefully suppressed), and 
these they stencil ‘‘ Epworth” and dispose of as above 
stated. Even if they made every instrument they would 
still be liars, for it is not true that they sell direct from fac- 
tory and dave no agents, because every Methodist minister 
who receives the order or the money and orders the organ 
is by the above advertisement an authorized agent, and he 
will receive his agent's fee if the sale is consummated. 

/t és a lie when they insinuate that they only favor those 
with ‘ pictures, prices and discounts” who give name and 
address of a minister. This is only a trick to get at the 
minister who may have the “influence” and be able to 
operate upon the unsuspecting ‘ gull” who innocently 
names him as his pastor. 

Ministers of the Gospel should be nothing less than hon- 


so than the ministry of the M. E. Church as a class. 
look at the large number of them who lend their influence 
to a cause which is nothing less than a disreputable 
operation. 





rebuke a wrong than to engage in the perpetration of it 
themselves. 
Every minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church takes 
| upon himself certain solemn obligations. The formula of 
| questions which are put to him by the bishop who presides 
on the occasion is before the writer, who is himself a Meth- 
| odist and has the most profound regard for the institutions 
of his Church. Every question requires an answer, by 
which he takes upon himself the most solemn and sacred 
Every obligation he takes makes it a grievous 


| obligations. 


est and upright ; none have heretofore been regarded more | 
But | 


The public has a right to expect clergymen rather to | 
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sin and a violation of his solemn vow toact as an agent fora 
firm whose methods are not above reproach, and the fo}. 
lowing show that he absolutely violates the obligations of 
a Methodist preacher if he engages in secular transactions 
at all: 

‘5. Are you resolved to devote yourself wholly to this 
work?” 

‘**10. Are you determined to employ all your time in the 
work of God?” 

All other questions in the formula relate more especially 
to the sacredness and solemnness of the calling of the mip. 
istry, and imply that the person taking upon himself such 
obligations must necessarily lead a life of profound piety, 
Any minister who has taken upon himself such obligations, 
and will in the face of them aid and encourage hypocrisy, 
falsehood and dishonesty, and even take an active part in 
it himself, is a disgrace to his calling. 

Publishers of Methodist periodicals and church papers 
are presumed to carefully exclude all questionable adver. 
tisements from the advertising columns of their public. 
tions. The excellent qualities and character of the period. 
icals of the M. E. Church indicate that they are produced 
under capable management ; surely, men of such inteljj. 
gence ought to have the ability to discriminate against a 
‘‘shady” ad. Or do they leave all this to the discriming. 
tion (?) of the heads of the various advertising depart. 
ments? Or do they simply accept the advertisements be- 
cause the advertisers advertise themselves as Methodists? 
Will the publishers carefu//y read and analyze the above 
advertisements? Justice to their thousands of sim. 
ple, trusting constituents, who are liable to be misled and 
swindled because they confide in advertisers in their Meth. 
odist papers, demand this. 

Some years ago THe Musica Courier published a mock 
or burlesque advertisement to ‘‘ take off” the notorious 
Beatty fake. In it occurred the following : 
| ‘“* Four-fifths of the people are fools, and lam after the 

fools.” 
There are many fools anda great variety of them ; a large 
| proportion of them are zunocent fools, just the kind to be 
| foolish enough to be ‘‘ taken in” by an advertisement like 
| that of the “ Epworth fake” variety, 
Methodists / don’t you see that even the Williams Broth- 
| ers dare not claim a single good quality for. their instru- 
ments? Will it make a vile, rotten, worthless instrument 
| any better or more serviceable to place the name “ Ep- 
worth ” upon it, or to have purchased it from ‘‘ Methodists 
for revenue only,” or through a ‘‘ Methodist preacher 
| agency?” K, 
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New Factory and Warerooms : 


615-62] Albany Street, 


COR. SHARON, 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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ent 
Ep- 
ists 


% MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Fort Wayne Organ Company. 














| : For SUPERIORITY and SIMPLICITY of construction, the whole 
action being in the most convenient position for adjustment. 
For originality and ELEGANCE of DESIGN, with HIGH GRADE 
of FINISH. 
For individuality and EXCELLENCE of TONE, with great power 
1 and variety. 
For EASY and RESPONSIVE ACTION and for a number of stop 
combinations. 





These Instruments are attractive in appearance and artistic in decoration. 


(Signed) 
Indorsed : Max ScuHIEDMAYER, 
K. Buenz, President. For the Judges. 


J. H. Gore, Secretary, 
Board of Judges, Liberal Arts. 






























TO 
DEALERS. 





o 


it is important to your business interests 
to have THE MUSICAL COURIER on your 
desk every week. 

You do not want to depend upon any stray 
copies or occasional copies, but on the regu- 
lar paper mailed to you every week. 

Matters of vital consequence to you will be 
discussed in these columns every issue, and 
you wiil lose information and material you 
need in arguments to make sales if you fail 
to get this paper. 

Your competitors have it; if not all, at least 
a large number. 

They will use this paper to make sales and 
you will be defeated without being able to 
discover the reason. 

The reason is very simple to your compet- 
itor and to us: You are not a subscriber to 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 

Send your $4 and get the paper each and 
every week during the year. 

Our Information Bureau is open free of 
charge to every subscriber. We can answer 
any questions pertaining to music, musical 
instruments and the music trade. 

One answer may pay you more thana hun- 
dred times the price of the subscription. 

Have your name entered on our subscrip- 
tion list and enjoy the same benefits your 
competitors get through us. 








ANTED—A piano and organ salesman, who can play ; good 
habits, good character. He will have the use of a horse and 
buggy in his work. If the man can play the pipe organ properly he 
can getin addition to his salary $300 per annum. A general, all 
around, intelligent, musical piano and organ man is what we want. 
Address; O. B. C., care MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New 
York. 
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Import Report of Musical Instru- 
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Harmonicas... 
Piano wire..... 
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Cases. From, 
Rohlig & Co 
Uhimann & Co. 
Eng. Rudenberg. 
Jul. Rudert. 


Geb. Hirdes. 
Hein. Becker. 


et OO 


Geb. Hirdes. 
eS aS 2 Jos. Bruhl. 


sssoveeee & Rohlig & Co. 


Aug. Bolten. 
N, Luchting & Co. 


Julius Rudert. 
UhImann & Co. 
Augusta Bolten. 
J. H. Bohlmann 
Aug. Bolten. 
Rohlig & Co. 


’ ce Rudert. 
5 Rohlig & Co. 
P. Lehrs. 





= Schroder. 
ohlig & Co. 


6 N. Luchting & Co. 
5 Aug. Bolten. 


4 Jul. Rudert. 


J. H. Bachmann. 
Aug. Bolten. 

ul. Rudert. 
Muller, Muller & Co. 
Van Oppen & Co. 
Schenker & Co. 


2 C. Kopstedt. 
1 G. W. Duckel. 
1 Cunard & Co. 


23 Carl Prior. 
Oe Seguutem s shbeaNes'e 1 Ferretti Cardano. 
TO retesemabatess 8 Rohlig & Co. 
WORE: ccccvelebhecsscecdes 1 Ruppel & Sohne. 
ee ee 6 Davies, Turner & Co. 
Det cates vcouescvanse 1 N. Luchting & Co. 
ee Se 1 Rohlig & Co. 
DEURIONEE,.. cesccvcsecees 1 Carl Prior. 
VION. 5.00. srscccces es. 8 Joseph Bruhl. 
BEIIS 0 < ccc svcveduntnes 2 i Rudert. 
OOREB Shi... ce vtictese 9 Davies, Turner & Co. 
Orchestrion .... .....++. 8 Trpt. Act. Ges. 
Barrel organs........... 2 C.B. Richard & Boas. 
Mandolines.............. 1 Fili Gondrand. 
BOSTON, 
Instruments ............ ee 
yi Seateatss « .4.. sceccosccvcers 
a ” D pdedapeshaseee 


To. 
D. Levy & Co. 
Strauss, Sachs & Co. 
Simon Bros. & Co. 
Geo. Borgfeldt. 


Weiller & Sons. 
ammacher, 
Schlemmer & Co. 

Weiller & Sons. 

E. Hawley, San 
Francisco. 

F. Downing & 
Co. 
Same. 
“ 


M. Slater. 
G.W. Sheldon & Co. 
Strauss, Sachs & Co. 
Aug. Pollman. 
A. E. Benary. 
Alex Murphy & Co. 
Hensel, Bruckman 
& Lorbacher. 
Geo. Borgfeldt. 
M. D. T. Co. 
C. Bruno & Son. 
Order. 
“ 
E. Hawley. 
R. F. Downing & 
>. 


Co. 

F. Howard Foote. 
R. F. Downing & 
Co., Cincinnati. 
Geo. Borgfeldt & 

Co. 
Order. 
A. Pollmann. 
J. Ruppin. 
Pim, Forwood & Co. 
Order. 
R. F. Downing & 


Co. 
G. Amsinck & Co. 
Carl Duckel. 
Jas. Taylor, Phila- 
delphia. 


Rich. Rauft (2 cs. to 
Toronto. 

Order. 

Wessel, Nickel & 
Gross. 


Louis Gehlert. 
Davies, Turner & 


Lo. 

Ed. Hawley, San 
Francisco. 

R. F. Downing & 


Co, 
Alf. Dolge & Son. 
E. Hawley, San 
Francisco. 
G. W. Sheldon & Co. 
Davies, Turner & 
oO. 
Davies, Turner & 
Co. 
C. B. Richard & Co. 
Davies, Turner & 
0. 


W. H. Cundy. 
Thomson & Odell. 
Sander Mus. Int.Co. 








The Pease Popular. 
5 Berson is much in euphony of language, and 
it bears the same relations to what we utter that har- 
mony bears to playing, say, upon a piano. Good har. 
monies, novel and original harmonies, if such are still poggj- 
ble, must, however, be played upon a good, healthy toneq 
piano—a piano that has vibrating qualities to hold on to 
and dwell upon the tones as theyare emitted. Every piano 
is not adapted to much work of that kind—to much impro- 
vising play that helps to bring out tone quality on the part 
of a good musician. 

This reminds us of some Pease pianos—the popular ones 
~—played by us a few days ago in the factory. They were 
the large scale—style M it is called—and under carefyj 
manipulation for the purpose of making a tone test brought 
forth some surprising results, particularly in the volume of 
tone and the brilliancy of the treble. 

We should not be doing justice to the Pease piano if we 
did not call attention to these merits of the goods and the 
great efforts put forth by the Pease Piano Company to give 
its instruments such a standing in the trade as their char. 
acter entitles them to. The style M is a piano dealers 
should investigate for their own sake. 





Mr. Parmenter’s Mortgage. 
TOLEDO, Ohio, October 16, 1893, 
Editors Musical Courier: 
O doubt you will wish tocorrect a wrong im- 
pression given in your issue of October 11, 1898, un- 
der the caption of ‘‘ Western Business Troubles.” While 
your statement that ‘‘ Friday W. H. Parmenter, Toledo, 
Ohio, renewed a chattel mortgage for $1,051 ” is correct in 
the main, I object to the heading, as above, under which it is 
put. As a matter of fact, notwithstanding the exceedingly 
dull condition of trade now generally existing throughout 
the country my financial affairs have never been in better 
shape, and I certainly should not want the fmpression togo 
forth that I am or have been troubled in that direction. Inre- 
gard to the mortgage in question it was one of much larger 
amount originally and is renewed each year by the party 
holding it, as required by law, after being reduced every 
time by full payments made by me as required by its face, 
I will also state that any amount I may be owing, whether 
large or small, can be had any time when due or after for 
the asking. 

Trusting you will see the justice of making the correction 
referred to as early as possible in your paper and will kind- 
ly do so, you will oblige, Yours very truly, 

W. H. PARMENTER. 





The S. S. STEWART BANJO EXHIBIT, 


WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHIEAGO, ILL. 





i 





AWARDED BY JUDGES : 





ie ee 


Medal and Diploma for Workmanship and Powerful Tone in all Styles of Banjos. 


THE STEWART BANJOS ARE USED BY ALL PROMINENT PLAYERS OF THE DAY. 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
and Pamphlets of infor- 
mation. ., 4 ‘ : ; 


* 


HH 


ADDRESS — mma. 


S. S. STEWART, 
221 and 223 Church St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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It is the only Piano on exhibition containing the PHELPS HARMONY ATTACHMENT, 


which is the greatest improvement to Pianos now in use. 








| “Waterloo Orean Go., 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





CATALOGUES FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
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A Rare Instrument. 

L. BULEN is a piano tuner living at 500 
» East Fifth street, New York city. He is the 
originator and possessor of a musical device that is prob- 
ably unique inthis country, It consists of twenty-five wine 
glasses of various shapes, sizes and colors, which when 
struck with small leather tipped mallets give forth the 
semitones in regular succession from F in the first octave 
of the treble to F in the third octave. In conversation with 
a reporter of the Jamestown (N. Y.) “Journal” regarding 

this curious instrument, Mr. Bulen said : 

‘The idea of making this collection first occurred to me 
about ten years ago. I saw a similar device, in which the 
difference in tone between the glasses was secured by 
pouring various amounts of water into them, and I thought 
if I could secure glasses of such varying size and thickness 
as to give the tones without the addition of water the 
music would be clearer, and the collection in every way 
more satisfactory. I at once set to work to get the glasses, 
and after seven years’ search I succeeded in completing the 
two octaves of twenty-five semitones. 

‘During the first year I got twelve glasses. F sharp, 
G, G sharp, and D in the lower octave, and D sharp in the 
upper, I remember were the first tones secured. After that 
I got along much more slowly. I was traveling through 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania at the time, and whenever 
I stopped at a place I would go through the crockery and 
glassware stores and test their wine glasses for the missing 
tones in my scale. The dealers soon came to know me, 
and whenever they received a new lot of glasses would 
notify me and allow me to examine them. Often I have 
taken half a bushel of glasses to my quarters, and after 
testing all of them return them without finding a single 
glass that I needed. 

* Occasionally when a glass was nearly right I tried to 
correct it by grinding or cutting the edge, but the invariable 
result was to spoil the clear tone. All three of the F's 
were hard to get. High F, with D sharp and E, I found in 
a single set of glasses in Oil City. As you see, they are 
very small and thick. Lower F was difficult, as the glass 
had to be very large and open and yet thin. Lower B flat 
and C sharp were two of the last ones I found. These 
were found in Meadville. Upper C sharp was ina set at 
Bradford, which the dealer would not permit me to break, 
and so I paid $3.50 for four glasses to get that one, In 
April, 1800, at Columbus, Ohio, I found the last tone 
needed, the middle F. You may imagine with what 
satisfaction 1 brought it to my home in Franklin, Pa., 
where I was then living. 





‘The glasses are arranged in a segment of a circle, 
separated by short wooden standards, and held in place by 
a stout elastic cord twisted about their stems. This holds 
them firmly in place, while allowing sufficient vibration for 
purity of tone and recoil from the hammers. The glasses 
are all of the variety known as lead flint, and do not break 
easily. I cracked the C in the lower octave by striking it 
with the mallet on the top instead of the side, but fortu- 
nately was able to replace it easily. 

‘It would be exceedingly difficult and perhaps impos- 
sible to duplicate this set now, by making a collection as I 
have done. Many of the shapes of glasses in my lower 
octave have gone out of fashion, and would be found with 
extreme difficulty. Of course, I value this set considerably 
above its intrinsic value on account of having collected it 
entirely myself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Bulen play upon the glasses together, each 
using a mallet in either hand, and render a number of 
selections in a graceful and harmonious manner. The 
clear, tinkling tone of the glasses might well pass for fairy 
music. Mr. Bulen has also a set of Swiss musical hand- 
bells, embracing a range of two and a half octaves, upon 
which he and Mrs. Bulen play very skillfully. He is not 
entirely satisfied, however, with his present modes of music 
making, and intends soon to possess a dozen strings of 
musical sleigh bells, the artistic manipulation of which he 
will add to his present orchestral accomplishments. 





The Vocalion as an Orchestral Instru- 
ment. 





A Distinct Gain to the World of Art. 





HILE it is very generally conceded that 

The Vocalion is an unrivaled instrument for church 

purposes, its value as an orchestral instrument is not so 
widely known as it ought to be. 

For an invention of so recent a date this ignorance is not 
to be greatly wondered at ; but this will soon be a thing of 
the past. The successful employment of the instrument by 
Mr. Seidl and August Neuendorff in their respective 
orchestras demonstrates its advantages and value in this 
direction. Mr. Neuendorff writes after using it: ‘It 
blends well with the orchestra, and can be distinctly heard 
above the same even in the tutti passages.” While an- 
other equally important authority writes: ‘‘ The Vocalion 
cannot be too highly praised. Its tones mingle well with 
the strings and other orchestral instruments, in addition to 








—— 


its exceptional adaptability for accompanying the human 
voice.” It has often occurred to us that opera and theatri. 
cal managers overlook the advantages which the Vocalion 
affords them in the production of many of their most im. 
pressive scenes. Henry Irving, always alive to the perfect 
presentation of his wonderful plays, especially his ‘* Faust,” 
employs the Vocalion with almost thrilling effect. Whos 
there who has visited the Lyceum in London on a “ Faust” 
night but has been startled by the lovely organ effects 
which are heard as ‘‘ Marguerite” leaves the church? 
Nothing, we venture tosay, in the whole of that remark. 
able performance captivates and rivets the attention of his 
audiences more than this. Why do our American m 

not follow his example? The Vocalion, as in this instance, 
demonstrates how valuable an acquisition it is to the 
theatrical profession. 


HOW TO CET TRADE. 


HAT music dealers pay too little attention 
to the preparation of their advertisements is witnessed 
by the fact that in the 400 and more papers which come Teg- 
ularly to THe Musicat Courter office it is only occasionally 
that an ad. is found which is sufficiently ‘‘ out of the rut” 
to deserve reproduction in our columns, This is due partly 
to negligence, partly to a lack of time and partly toa lack 
of ability. Whatever the cause we have a remedy at hand, 
We have engaged Mr. Charles Austin Bates, a professional 
advertisement writer of this city, to prepare for us each 
week an an article on advertising the piano, organ and musi- 
cal merchandise business. In connection with the article 
there will be given practical examples of advertisements, 
which may be adapted by our subscribers to fit their own 
business and locality. Whenever our ads. are so used we 
would be glad to receive marked copies of the papers con- 
taining them. 

We will be glad to receive ads. from ,our subscribers 
for criticism in THe Musica Courter, or we will give pri- 
vate criticism and advice to those who desire it. The same 
may be said to those who wish to have attractive and effec- 
tive advertisements, circulars, &c., specially prepared to 
meet their particular requirements. We are prepared to 
undertake such work and to take so much of the drudgery 
of detail off of the dealer’s mind. We will supply fresh 
copy for his advertisements daily, weekly or monthly, at a 
fixed price. In this undertaking we offer a further proof of 
the self evident fact that it pays to be a regular reader of 
Tue Musicat Courter. In the course of a year we will 
publish at least 104 advertisements, which our subscribers 
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But over 100,000 sets in active use in Pianos, 


in the universal world’s fair of active life 





SOEAVERNS ACTIONS 


IN PIANOS USED ALL THE TIME. 


SEAVERNS PIANO ACTION CO. 
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are at liberty to copy. That makes each one cost a trifle 
less than 4 cents. It is worth the $4a year subscription if 
you only use half a dozen of the ideas we furnish, to say 
nothing of the many other manifest advantages to be de- 
rived from Tue Musicar Courter. 
Hints for Advertisers—No. 2. 
By CuAries Austin Bates, 

There are two things which a good advertisement should 
do. First, it should serve to create or increase a desire for 
the general class of the thing advertised, and second, for 
the particular kind of thing. That is to say, for a piano, 
and then for a Steinway, or a Chickering, or a Conover, or 
whichever one of the many you are pushing. 

Don't ever say anything which in any way argues against 
the general class, and that means don't ever say anything 
against any one of them specifically. You can in a general 
way warn folks against a bad piano, but don’t make it too 
plain and don’t talk about it more than you can help. Say 
all the good you can and as little bad. 

One of the best things that an advertiser can do is to 
make his ads, sound fair and reasonable. It is well to ad- 
mit that theother fellow’s pianois a pretty good one. Then 
you can go on and say wherein yours has the advantage, 
and people will believe you are truthful because you are 
just, ‘'If you can once get the public to believe that you 
are more careful in your statements, and more honorable in 
your dealings than your competitors, a great deal has been 
accomplished.” It has been said that an advertisement 
** works twenty-four hours a day.”” Do not therefore be- 
little its importance. Don't put off writing it till the last 
minute. There is nothing so susceptible to care, or the 
want of care, as your space in the newspapers. Without 
care in preparing and changing the matter, half of the cost 
is wasted, There is no single expenditure that a merchant 
makes which will net so big a profit, or so great a propor- 
tionate loss as that for advertising. ! believe that persis- 
tent and intelligent advertising always pays. 

About the same general rules apply to the advertising of 
organs as to the pushing of pianos. 

A different class of people are to be reached. A poorer 
class usually, and withal ahomelier. It is what Lincoln 
called ‘‘the great plain people,” the country folks and 
certain religious people in the cities, who buy organs. 
There is a great deal to be said about an organ that is good. 
In advertising them I would also mention pianos and vice 
versa, A good way, I think, is to let the two words 
‘* Pianos and Organs” remain standing as a permanent 
part of the ad, under or adjacent . to the name and address. 

It is a good thing to have an ad; ‘ attract attention,” but 
I do not believe instraining for it. The musical business 





isa dignified one. It is better not to attract attention at 
all than to attract unfavorable attention. The advertise- 
ment of a music house should be clear cut and distinct, 
with a clean display—not crowded—and with a concise, 
logical, reasonable talk in it—no slang and no levity. That 
doesn't exclude a little humor, or a pleasantry occasionally. 
It only applies to the flippant and undignified style which I 
have sometimes seen used. The organ ads. which follow 
are examples of what I believe in. Next week I shall con- 
sider sheet music, band instruments and musical merchan- 
dise. 
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: of Organs. ; 
: Asa moderate priced, easily 
¢ played and wholly desirable 2 
3 musical instrument, the reed ; 
4 organ has no equal. There is ; 
: a great deal of music which can o 
$ only reach its best when repro- 
3 duced by the rich melodious # 
4 tones of a good organ. ; 
3 There are many different or- 2 
4 gans in the market—some good 
; and some abominably bad. 
The one we sell, ‘‘ The——” we 

3 have thoroughly tested. We FE 
° have sold hundreds of them 4 

with never a complaint. We 


are safe in guaranteeing it to 
give you perfect satisfaction, 
and you are safe in buying it. 


Jones & Co., 
Pianos & Organs, 


217 Smith Street. 
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T was reported in Tue Musicat Courter of 
recent date that C. A. Ahlstrom, of Jamestown, N. Y., 





: “They've Got 


a New Church 


Organ, Sue!” 


Everybody remembers the 
old church organ, though they 
may not all be so much attached 
to it as Will Carleton’s heroine 
was, 

There is always something 
inspiring and elevating in the 
soft tremulous tones of an or- 


gan. Something that suggests 
twilight and reverence and 
rest. As a family instrument 


It is 
easy to play and easy to sing 


an otgan has no equal. 


by. Thecost is comparatively 
small. We sell a thoroughly 
first class, seven octave organ 


for $ : 





Jones & Co., 


Pianos & Organs. 


217 Smith Street. 
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An Ahlstrom Crand. 


was in the city on piano business. 


Mr. Ahlstrom has sold one of his handsomest style parlor 
grand pianos to Sylvie Riotti, a young lady of much promise 
| aS a soprano. 
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was vor AT’ THE WORLD'S FAIR, 


But at our Warerooms and Factory at 246, 248 and 250 W. Lake 
Street. 


It will pay you to visit us. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Remember = ON THE MARKET. 
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BROOKLYN—NEW YORK. 




















Mepats anv Dirtomas are 
We did not exhibit or compete at the World’s Fair, as we prefer to leave the criticism 


first. 


ENGL 
PIANOS. 


WE DID NOT EXHIBIT AT THE 


ORLD’S FAIR 








of doubtful value when scattered broadcast. 


of our Pianos TO THE PURCHASING PUBLIC. 





All cannot be 





The NEW ENGLAND PIANOS are in constant use in hundreds of Public and ~ 


Private Institutions throughout this country, including the following Home Institutions : 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Park Theatre, 

Globe Theatre, 

Columbia Theatre, 

Bowdoin Square Theatre, 
Grand Opera House, 
Lothrop’s Grand Museum, 
Bijou Poeatre (2), 

World’s Museum, 

Howard Atheneum, 

Palace Theatre, 

Academy of Notre Dame, 
Sisters of Notre Dame, 

Altar Association, Cathedral, 
Sisters of OF ge et School, 
Order of Golden Cross, 
Montgomery Veteran Association, 
Battery A, Light Artilery, 
Hook and Ladder Co No. 4, 
Hook and Ladder Co. No. 17, 


Thos. G, Stevenson G. A. R, Post 26, 


Working Boys’ Home, 
Parker or 

Quincy House. 

Boston Tavern, 

Reformed Church, 

Swedish Episcopal Church, 

St. Stephen's Church, 

St. Mary’s Hall, 

Paine Memorial Hall, 

Boston College, 

Temperance Society of America, 


St. Alphonso Society, 
Boston Y. M.C. A 

Atlantic Associates, 
Seneca Associates, 

Albany Associates, 
Windsor Associates, 

Elliot Associates, 

Endicott Associates, 

Elm Associates, 

Clover Club, 

Algonquin Club, 

Webber Social Club, 
Federal Social Club, 
Union Boat Club, 
Constitution Athletic Club, 
North End Athletic Club, 
Charles River Athletic Club, 
Home for Destitute Cath. Children, 
Massasoit Club, 

Hendricks Club, 

Rambler Social Club, 
Cottage Social Club, 
Utaville Club, 

Erminie Club, 

Boston University Glee Club, 
Atlantic Yacht Club, 
North End Boat Club, 
Elks’ Club, 

Endicott Associates, 

Elm Associates, 

Loyal Legion. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Dorchester Temple Baptist Church, 
Pioneer Social Club, 
Ashland Club, 


Odd Fellows’ Encampment, 
Grove Hall Mission, 
Consumptives’ Home, 


Dorchester Yacht Club. 


EAST BOSTON, MASS. 


Fitton Literary Inst., 
Good Will Club, 
Suffolk Club, 
Thorndike Club, 
Lincoln Club, 
Emerson Club, 


Parnell Club, 
Maverick Wheel Club, 
Franklin Social Club, 
Webster Social Club, 
Melvin Social Club, 
Globe Social Club, 


E. Boston Cricket and Foot Ball Club Gem Social Club, 


Winthrop Junction Winter Club, 
Hull Social Club, 

Mayflower Social Club, 

Red Men’s Club, 


Madison Social Club, 
Moulton Association, 
Warren Associates, 
Y. M. C. Lyceum, 


East Boston Winter Club. 
SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 


SS. Peter and Paul Society, 
Sisters of St. Joseph, 
St. Agnes’ Convent, 


South Boston Catholic Institution, 


Sisters of Notre Dame, 
House of Correction, 
Eureka Associates, 
Ashland Club, 


City Point Rowing Association, 
Ivy Glee Club, 

Harwood Associates, 

South Bay Association, 
Berkeley Associates, 

Trimount Athletic Club, 
Ordway Club, 

Commonwealth Yacht Club. 


BOSTON HIGHLANDS, MASS. 


Everett Social Club, 
Oolah Club, 
Brookside Social Club, 
Park Social Club, 
Savage Club, 


Roxbury Orchestral Club, 
Hawthorn Associates, 

Sisters of Charity, 

Columbia Club, 

Young Men’s Democratic Club, 


CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


City of Boston Alms House, 

St. Francis De Sales Society, 
Shurtleff Associates, 

Thorndike Associates, 

Belmont Associates, 

Oakland Social Club, 
Charlestown Clam Chowder Club, 


Mystic Social Club, 
Bohemian Club, 

Safety Boat and Social Club, 
Knights of Columbus, 
Sherygold Social Club, 
Union Symposium Club, 
Ivy Glee Club, 


Moondyne Club. 





OVER 57,OOO PIANOS MADE AND SOLD IS AN INDEX OF PUBLIC OPINION. 
NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO. 


FACTORIES: George, Gerard and Howard Streets, BOSTON (Highlands), MASS. 
MAIN OF FICS: WA RHROOMS: 


200 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 262-264 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
200 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. | ; 


98 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 26, 28, 30 O’Farrell St., SAN FRANCISCO 
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‘Professional Caras. 


Professtonal Cards payable strictly in advance, 








Miss NINA BERTINI-HUMPHRYS, 
SOPRANO, 


ements for Concert, Oratorio or Opera. 


Open to Enga 
Zast 21st Street, New York 


Onder ress 4 7 


GEORGE SWEET, 


OPERA, ORATORIO, CONCERT, 





487 sth Avenue, New York. 


FRANCIS FISCHER POWERS, 


BARITONE, 


8 Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., N. Y. 
141 Montague Street, Brooklyn. 


Resumes Teaching October 9. 
( Will receive callers from 4 to 5 p. M. only.) 


Dr. CARL MARTIN, 
BASSO. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocai Instruction 
Studio, 15 Rast 17tn Street, New York. 


MONSIEUR HENRI FALCKE, 


Piano Virtuoso. 

First prize of the Paris Conservatoire. Lessons in 
Piano Playing and Theory. Mr. Falcke speaks Eng- 
lish, German and Spanish. Address, 165; Avenue Victor 
Hugo, Paris. 


Mr. anpD Mrs. D. L. DOWD, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 


Voice building a special Scientific Study. All weak 
—— can be made strong, pure and brilliant. 
ements for Concert or Oratorio. School of 
see y Vocal and ge | Culture. 
No. q East 14th St. New York. 


Mr. and Mrs. CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructors, 
1146 Park Avenue, near orst Street, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 


Violoncello Virtuoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of pupils. 
Address, 1126 Park Avenue, New York. 


Mr. °C. WHITNEY COOMBS, 


Composer and Teacher of Voice, Piano and Organ. 
Hours at residence (so West ssth Street) 12to 1. Stu- 
dio: 49 West Twentieth street, (Church of the Holy 
Communion), New York. 


ALFRED CABEL, 


Professor of Singing to North Texas Female Col- 
lege, Sherman, Texas. 


Mrs. OGDEN CRANE, 


Voice CULTURE. 
ITALIAN METHOD. 
Chickering Hall, Room 6, Fifth Ave. and 18th St. 
New York. 


ORTON BRADLEY, M. A., 


Conpuctor AND Soo Pianist. 
Pupils received for piano or oratorio and operatic 
répertoire. For terms, &c., address 
174 West 58th Street, New York, 


PERSONAL OR 
CORRESPONDENCE LESSONS 


In Harmony, Composition, Analysis and 
Theory of Interpretation. 

A. J. Goopricu, author of ‘‘ Complete Musical Ana- 
lysis,” “ Goodrich’s Analytical Harmony”’ (from the 
composer's standpoint), ‘*‘ Music as a Language,” &c. 

LOCK BOX 976, CHICAGO. 


Mr. CARL V. LACHMUND, 


Professor at the ScHaRwanxa Conservatory for 
. Theory and Lectures. 
Private Studio, 262 Lenox Ave.. New York. 


EDMUND J. MYER, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Author of “Truths of Im 2 
Voice Trainng Bxercies,” The Voice froma 
Practical pando. ”” “Vocal Reinforcement,” &c. 
at Round Lake. N. Y. 
Stodie, 4 East 23d Street, New York. 


CHARLES PALM, 

Director of St. Cecilia Sextet Club, Professor of 
Violin Convent of the Sacred Heart. 

Address 346 East 87th Street, New York. 


ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piane Instruction and Lectur 
Steinway Hall, N New York. 
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JOHANNES MIERSCH, 
PAUL MIERSCH, 


Violin Bono Cello Virtuosos. 


age + amma ; also a limited 


gerne 26th Street, New York. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Concert Pranist and Teacher of 
Piano anp ComposiTIon, 
1348 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


DAVID WILLIAMS, 


Solo Tenor Calvary Protestant Episcopal 
Church. 


hart 
eumber ef | o! 








& Church Festivals, Orntatte and 


Ballad Concerts. 
06 W 106th St., New York, 





Miss MARIE G. ean 


uate Vienna Conserv; 
“ The Lonsdale,” be a ‘Park avenue. 
Ours: 1:30 to 3 P.M, 


Mr. HARRY PEPPER, 
Tenor. 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal! Instruction. 
Studio, 138 Fifth avenue. 


EMILIE BENIC DE SERRANO, 
(Prima Donna). 
SIGNOR CARLOS A. SERRANO, 
Musical Conductor. 
Vocav Iwstrruts, 
With branches in Piano and Harmony. 


N. B.—Complete vocal instruction and development 
of the voice from the beginning to an artistic 
Répertoire and choral branches. Sig. Serrano would 
accept the direction of a choral society. 
323 East 14th Street, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocal Teacher, 
118 Rast 26th Street, New York. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER, 
51 East 87th Street, New York. 


Mur. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 123 West 39th Street, New York. 


M. ISIDOR PHILIPP, 


Pianist, 
Resumed Teaching October 1. 
Address, 1 Rue de Chateaudun, Paris, France. 


PHILIPP ROTH, 


Violoncello Virtuoso 
Author of the “ Violoncello School, ”” published by 
Breitkopf & Hirtel, receives pupils 

4A Liidzow Str., Berlin, Germany. 


MARION HENDRICKSON, 
SOPRANO, 


Concert, Oratorio, Vocai Culture, 
ddress care Wm, A. Pond & Co., 
as Union Square, New York. 


Gradua’ 
Voice Culture, 























FRANK VAN DER STUCKEN, 


32 W. 123d STREET, NEW YORK. 
At Ohichkering Etall, 


MONDAYS FROM 3 T0 5 


P.M, 





Mme. CLARA POOLE-KING, 
The Celebrated Dramatic Contralto. 
OPERA, QRATORIO, CONCERT. 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, 
The Hetherington, 


571 Park avenue, New York. 


Mr. AD..M, FOERSTER, 


Voice Culture, Piano and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 





MAX TREUMANN, | 
Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and O; 
ture. ror West 86th 


Mr. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert, Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 


Mmuez. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place, New York, 


Miss EMMA RITA, 
Harpist. 
Address care of Tua Musicat Courier. 
WM. H. RIEGER, 


TENOR, ORATORIO AND CONCERT, 
18 East aed Street, New York. 


a. Vocal Cul- 
treet, New York. 

















Miss AMY FAY, 


Only Teacher in New York of the Celebrated 
DEPPE METHOD. 
33 West 31st Street, New York. 


CORA LINDSEY-LAUDER, 
Voice Culture and Piano. 
202 Thirty-Seventh Street, Chicago, III. 
CHAS. HERBERT CLARKE, 


Solo Tenor West Church (Dr. Paxton’s) and Direc- 
tor of Music at ison Avenue M. BE, Church. Ora- 


Concert and Vocal Instruction. 
Studio, Music Hall, 57th St. and 7th Ave., New York. 
Mut. LABLACHE, 


Vocal Instruction. 
For terms address New York Conservatory of Music, 
112 East 18th Street, New York, 


W. W. LAUDER, 


Pianist, Essayist, Lecturer 
Studio, 174 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

















ALBERTO LAURENCE, 
No. 147 East 18th Street. 
Instruction in SINGING and the Higher Branches 
of Vocal and Dramatic Art. 
Mr. J. F. VON DER HEIDE, 


aan yoy eees 
ish language in song. 


Street, New York. 





Particular a 
conan, ‘STRINWAY H LL. 
Studio, 26 East 23d 


FREDERIC E. BRISTOL, 
Vocal Instructio: 
Rooms 27 and 28, Music Hall, 57th Street 
7th Avenue, New York City. 
EMILIO BELARL 


Professor of Singing and Perfecting the Voice. 
123 West 39th Street, New York. 











Mr. ARTHUR BERESFORD, 


BASSO—Concert and Oratorio, 
16 Ashburton Place, Boston. 





Mrs. BELLA 
THOMAS-NICHOLS, 


Mezzo Soprano. 


aged of Signor E. ge Sedie, of Paris, 
= Lyric Deslunesion, Vocal 


and Singers spumnies for Concert, Oratorio 
Studio: 123 West 39th street, New York. 


Mr. RUDOLF KING, 
Pianist. 
V Kettenbrtickengasse 7, Vienna, Austria. 


Miss ROSA LINDE, 
Contralto. 
For Terms and Dates address Henry Wolfsohn, 
331 East r4th street, New York. 
Mrs. ELIZABETH 


CHURCHILL MAYER, 


Specially recommended by William Shakespeare, 
tition, vossl Culture, eT in Harmony and 


Counterpoint. da to a veh N Visti 
est street, New 


HELENE von DOENHOFF, 
Prima Donna Contralto, 


Opera, Concerts, Festivals. 
Address, care Steinway Hall, New York. 
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WM. DENNISON, 
Tenor, Oratorio and Concert. 
228 East 6oth Street, New York. 
Mr. and Mrs. TH. BJORKSTEN, 


Vocal Culture, 
71 East sed Street, New York. 


Must. BMMA RODERICK. 


ete Development and Complete Education of the 
Voice 193 West 30th Street, New York. 











Miss L. WHEELWRIGHT, 
TEACHER OF PIANO AND VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


Care of Tus Musica Courier, New York. 


Mr. IVAN MORAWSKI, 
LESSONS IN SINGING, 
1494 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY, 


Teacher of Piano, Leschetizky Method. 
Studio, No. 9 Music Hall, s7th St., and 7th Ave. 


Mae. FRIDA DE GEBELE ASH- 
FORTH 


’ 











Vocal Instruction, 
135 East 18th "Street, New York. 


FRANCIS A. GERLACH, 
Voice Specialist. 


Director New York Normal Conservatory 
122 East 27th street, New York. 


Tue LILLIE BERG 
VOCAL SCHOOL, 
A fording a complete Musical Education, 
America's recognized exponent of Lamperti. 
Possessing special certifiates as Accompanist and 
Assistant Teacher for three years. (The only one in 
America.) Artists’ and Teachers’ Course with Certi- 
ficate. Circular. 12 West 6oth Street, New York, 


CARLOS HASSELBRINK, | 


Violin Virtuoso. 


Lessons siyen ) Violin and Ensemble Playing. 
1c6 and 108 East a3rd Str_et, New 


Miss JENNIE DUTTON, 


Prima Donna Soprano. 


Instruction Tuesdays and Fridays. 
25 Madison avenue, New York. 


LYMAN BRACKETT, 
PIANO, ORGAN AND CONDUCTING, 


‘2 aes . Boston, 
Chickering Hall Bui 


W. ELLIOTT HASLAM, 


SINGING MASTER, 

Gives instruction in VOICE PRODUCTION and 
CULTIVATION and special lessons to artists 
in STYLE and REPERTOIRE. 

OPERA.—R6les passed or restudied. 

ORATORIO.—Best traditional os of Reci- 

tative and Aria in the standard o: 

Car cee ee répertoire formed, dia displaying 
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ork. 














to the best 
istics of each singer. 


ish with Lyric Artists un- 
th the language. 


Works restudied in E 
Samiliar 


Studio: 78 Firrn Ave. Reception Hours: 1 to; P.M 


Miss ANNA BRINKHAUS, 
Pupil of Schradieck, De Ahna and Cesar Thomson 
Solo Violinist, for Concerts. 
A few advanced . Under the manage. 


ment of InrzRwaTIonaL Burgavu or Music. 
114 Fifth avenue, New York 





FRANK DE RIALP, 
Legitimate School of Singing. 
15 East 16th Street, New Vork, 


CLARENCE LUCAS, Mus. Bac., 
Of the Conservatoire of Paris, France, 
Composer and Teacher. 


ASHER-LUCAS, 
Of London Philharmonic Concerts, &c., 
Solo Pianist. 


Board per year, $250. 
19 Portland Terrace, Regent's Park, N. W., 
England. 


WILLIAM C. CARL, 
CONCERT ORGANIST. 


Instruction given on the large Roosevelt Organ in 
the First Presbyterian Church (Fifth Avenue and roth 
Street) after Septemoner 1, Pianoand Theory at Studio. 


Address (Studio), 57 West 17th St., New York, 
FRANK ELMORE, 
BARITONE VOCALIST, 


Voice specialist and teacher of the art of singin, 
12 East rth Street, New 


CLARA 


London, 








CONRAD WIRTZ, 


Pianist and Teacher, 


Professor of Piano at Grand Conservator 
Private Studio: at95 Seventh Ave., 


Mme. FLORENZA p'ARONA, 


The legihimate Francesco Lamperti Rayaneanvarive, 

(See Musicat. Courier, September 27). 

Vocal instruction from foundation to stage. Thor- 

ough groundwork, brilliant finish, grand opera (ac- 

cording to tradition), oratorio, concert, church ; pro- 

fessionals coached (with sc ena) ; live languages spoxen. 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


CARL Le VINSEN, 
Vocal Instruction, 
124 East 44th Street, New York. 


PROF. RIVARDE, ‘ : 
Vocal Art. 


30 East Twenty-third Street (Madison nanan 


ew York. 


Mr. and ‘Mas. THEO, |. TOEDT, 
Vocal Instruction. 
Home Studio : 151 East 6ed Street, New York 


HARRISON MILLARD, 


Vocal Instructor, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New Vork. 


SERENO R. FORD, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ and Theory, 
Box 564, Stamford, Conn. 
GENEVRA JOHNSTONE 
BISHOP, 








Soprano. 
Oratorio, Concert, Recitals. 
asos Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill, 





WALTER PETZET, 
Pianist and Composer. 


Residence, 169 East 6oth Street. 
J ra3 sth Avenue, New 
7 oe Fulton Street. Wissner Hall, Brooklyn. 


RICHARD T. PERCY 
Accompanist and Cinder Organist. 


Organ Oratorio Accompanimentsa specialty. 
With F. E. Bristol, Room 27, Carnegie Music Hall. 


Studios : 








THE GEORGE M. GREENE 
VOCAL SCHOOL 


Combines the advantages of able instruction, 
approved methods and a refined musical home, 
Pupils Al prominent positions, Special train- 
ing for those desiring to teach, 
Circulars sent on application, Address 
GEORGE M. GREENE, 





425 West 22d Street, New York. 
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The Piano in Its Acoustic Praparies. 





(Translated from the German of Siegfried Hansing for the London 
“ Musical Opinion and Music Trade Review."’} 


Continued from Tue Musica Courier, September 27, 1893. 


For first article see May 18,1892. For second article see 
August 24, 1892. For third article see November 9, 
1892. For fourth article see November 30, 1892. For 
Jifth article see December 21, 1892. For sixth article 
see January 4,1893. For seventh article see January 
11, 1893. For eighth article see January 18, 1893. 
For ninth article see January 25, 1893. For tenth 
article see February 15, 1893. For eleventh article 
see March 22,1893. For twelfth article see May 24, 
1893. For thirteenth article see September 27, 1893. 
For fourteenth article see October 11, 1893. 

Cuarrer 1X.—Tue Sounp Boarp (Continued). 
E may divide the sound board into three 
parts: First, the plank itself; secondly, the ribs, 
and thirdly, the bar or bridge. In those features the sound 
board of to-day does not differ from its predecessors. No 
change has taken place beyond an increase or reduction in 
the dimensions of various parts, to correspond with other 
portions of the instrument. Thus, as the strings have be- 
come stouter, so too has the sound board; and in order to 
resist the increased strain of the strings, the ribs of the 
sound board have been made stronger. The chief differ- 
ence to be observed between the sound boards of to-day, 
as compared with those of former years, consists in the 
altered position of the bridges, necessitated by the crossing 
of the strings in overstrung instruments. 

The numerous experiments that have been made have 
given the following thickness of the plank or belly as most 
practical, If the string used for C’ be No. 13, and the 
length such that a strain of 150 pounds (=68 kilogs.) be 
necessary, then the outside edge of the plank on the treble 
side should be 8 mm. (=five-sixteenths of an inch) in thick- 
ness; if the strain required be 160 pounds (—72.53 kilogs), 
then 9 mm. (=eleven thirty-seconds of an inch) will suffice ; 
from the treble to the bass side the sound board should 
diminish 5 mm. in thickness. The tension of the last 
covered strings is very varied, and depends somewhat upon 
the thickness of the strings ; thus, in an upright the tension 
of the last bass string may be from 210 to 224 pounds; 
whereas this self same last string in a grand would require 
as much as 250 pounds or more. 

Sound boards that I have measured in German and 
American instruments have given a thickness on the treble 
side of from 6 to 12 mm.; and experiments I have person- 
ally made have gone as far as 2 cm. (=three-quarters 
of aninch). The above given thickness for the sound board 
has been taken by actual measurements from the best 
pianos. The direction in which the long grain of the wood 
should run in a sound board has been experimented on in 
every conceivable way. There can be only two methods 
of dealing with it in principle. Either the plank should 
be made to assist in bearing the strain of the strings, or 
else the plank should be relieved as much as possible from 
this strain. In the first case the grain of the wood should 
run under and across the bridge, so that the plank is 
divided by the latter. Inthe second case an endeavor is 
made to let the grain of the wood run parallel with the bar, 
as far as the bend in the latter will permit. 

There is no denying the fact that the second mode gives 
greater power, which may arise from the greater freedom 
of vibration thus accorded tothe sound board ; for we must 
bear in mind that, in the board as in the string, there are 





notonly molecular vibrations, but also a wave motion in the 
direction of the grain of the wood; and this may be more 
or less injuriously affected by the pressure on the bridge 
induced by the pressure of the strings against the wrest 
pins. Mathushek, of New York, has patented a new 
arrangement which is worthy of note. The pins, which 
are of a peculiar shape, are screwed into the middle of the 
bridge. For fixing the strings there are on the iron plate 
two rows of the usual attachment pins, but the first of these 
rows is 2 inches lower than the second ; thus the strings 
attached to one row tend to pull the bridge downward, 
while those attached to the other pull it exactly as 
much upward ; and if this action be carefully adjusted, 
the sound board can be entirely relieved of pressure. I 
am no advocate for pins on the bridge, as I believe that the 
tone loses in brilliancy, which is especially observable in 
the treble ; but I must confess that the power of tone in the 
Mathushek piano greatly surprised me. 

It is a great mistake to suppose that the sound board has 
only to perform molecular vibration ; as, if that were so, a 
14% inch board, similar to the top of a table, might be 
used for a sound board ; but as the sound board has to al- 
low of wave motion stiffness and pliability must be com- 
bined in such a manner as to conform to the purposes for 
which a sound board is used. If it be too pliable in propor- 
tion to its stiffness, the tone will be hollow and dull, for if 
the instrument be powerfully played upon, the sound board 
will be too weak to carry out the wave motion. If, how- 
ever, the plank be too stiff to carry out the wave motion, 
the tone will be wiry and jingling. If the edges of the 
sound board are left free, counter blows may arise, the 
effect of which would be felt by the strings ; hence the 
belly (which is the technical name for the sound board) 
should always be firmly attached to the back. 

The ribs of the sound board require particular attention. 
The particular use of the ribs is as supporters of the sound 
board, and their position must be especially considered from 
this point of view. They furnish the greatest amount of 
support when they are run under the bridge, and are 
made as short as the sound board will permit. The best 
position for the ribs is when they form as nearly a right 
angle as possible to the long grain of the wood, for in this 
position they act most powerfully as bearers to the belly. 
It is a bad plan to make the ribs broad, and to lessen their 
height proportionately. For the shorter ribs a thickness of 
2cm. and a height of 1.8 cm. suffices, and then the longest 
ribs can be made 2.4 cm., with a height of 2.2 cm. By 
means of the ribs, the sound board is divided into compart- 
ments, and by securing a proper relative proportion be- 
tween these, the belly can be rendered more or less 
resonant. It need not be pointed out that the ribs assist 
more or less in forming the nodes in the plank, and the 
wave action of the plank in the direction of the grain of the 
wood is dependent upon these lines of nodes. Respecting the 
manner in which the sound board vibrates, but little is 
known at present. I will, therefore, enter upon this matter 
more fully. 

It may be accepted as an axiom that every external 
movement in a body which is giving forth a sound will, if 
the elasticity of the body permit, assume a wave line, and 
with such a form of vibration the best tone can be produced. 
It is of considerable importance to our subject to find out 
why, under that particular form of vibration, both the 
strings and the sound board should give out the best tone. 
Let us enter a ball room where a waltz is being danced by 
none but really good dancers. We find that they are all 
moving in a peculiar and regular rhythm, which communi- 
cates to the floor wavelike vibrations. Now, in what does 
the excellence of a dancer consist? Not alone in the fact 





that his feet and legs move gracefully and in strict time, 
but in that the whole members of his body move together 
in a perfect wave line; moreover, that wave line motion 
must be present both in the movement of the dancers and 
of the floor. 

Now, if we look upon the floor of the ball room as our 
sound board and the dancers as the strings of the instry. 
ment, we shall find that if the dancers move with a true 
wave motion, the form of that motion must be transferred 
to the sound board or floor; but if the floor be either too 
solid or too elastic, the dancers will soon tire, while their 
movement will no longer have that grace and certantity 
which we expect to find, but will become uncertain as ip 
the case of one beginning to learn to dance. The external 
form of movement which we perceive in the body arises 
from the attempt made by every muscle, every nerve com- 
posing it, to adapt itself to such external movement. Even 
the molecules composing the body take part in this. Now 
this is what occurs when the strings of a piano vibrate in 
sections. 

The opposite to it is when a set of athletes are jumping 
from a spring board. The floor is in motion there also, but 
the motion consists of a simple rise and fall, 7. ¢., of a mo- 
tion similar to that which we observe when a piano string 
does not vibrate in sections, but in its whole length. Now, 
if we are seated in a wagon which makes such jumps, the 
sensation is unpleasant, and in a similar manner sound 
produced by the vibrations of a string in one wave offends 
the ear. When Pellisov says that the sound board answers 
its purpose best the less it moves as a mass, he is undoubt- 
edly right. We now see the necessity for a wave move- 
ment, both in the strings and in the belly ; moreover, we 
can understand that we must follow the rules exactly so as 


to obtain a true wave movement. 
(To be continued.) 








An Enigma. 
Sometimes I am dark, and sometimes I am light, 
Whichever I am, Iam sure to be right ; 
No landlord am I, yet I own many “ flats,” 
When I lift up my voice, men lift off their hats. 
As upright as ever a person can be, 
Yet the “sharps ” in great numbers do live with me. 
“ Hard case” I’ve been called, now give us your hand, - 
Yon acknowledge my “action” is simply grand. 
Don't say I've no feeling, I always have “ felt ”’ 
Of the very best grade, wherever I dealt. 
With the strength of iron, the beauty of gold, 
My manifold virtues can hardly be told. 
So polished am I that I ‘cast reflection ” 
On rivals whose aim is below perfection. 
Strong, lasting and sweet ; now what have! in mind? 
Pianos and Organs, the very best kind ! 
Their maker is Bent, but his goods are all “ straight,” 
And guaranteed fully for five years from date. 
You'll surely admit, after all that’s been said, 
“Crown ” Pianos and Organs stand at the head. 





b  hepetrmredter honest, competent man who is thoroughly ac 

quainted with the musical artists of New York, Brooklyn and 
vicinity, and who can also produce reference. Address with record, 
Stanislaus, care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, 19 Union square, New 
York. 


MALCOLM LOVE PIANOS. 


A High Grade Piano, equal to any! 
MANUFACTURED BY 


WATERLOO ORGAN CO., Waterloo, Wie 


3" We invite correspondence fron Dealers in localities where 
we are not represented. 
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$23 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 


ae 


CATALOGUE FREE! 


CROWN” 


PIANOS 4s» ORGANS, 


Made by and Sold to tne Trade only by 


GEO. P. BENT, 


3823 to 333 So. Canal Street, 





eau SENT BE 
“CROWN” 
Pianos and Organs. 
Sie eg c ag ieripeeeiaes tees 


you want 
Sea's. ewe 






CHICAGO. 





DEALERS WANTED IN ALL TERRITORY NOT NOW TAKEN, MAN u 
ASHE FOR IT AT OWCE! 





323 TO 333 SO, CANAL STREET. 
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PIANOS. ° 


STRICH & ZEIDLER, .° 224™°s..°. 





HAZELTON 





BROTHERS 





~s p« =] a 
THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS >= A NI OSs IN EVERY RESPECT. 


——- APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, *+— > 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORE. 











§ CARL 
a FISCHER, 


6 Fourth Ave., New York, 


Sole Agent for the United States for the 
Famous 


F. BESSON & CO., 


LONDON, ENGLAND. 





Prototype Band Instruments, the Easiest Blowing and Most Perfect Instruments on Earth. 

Band and Orchestra Music, both Foreign and Domestic, made a ary ge A of, and for its completeness 
in this line and music for different instruments my house stands unapproached in this country. Catalogues will 
be cheerfully furnished upon application. 

Musical Merchandise Department, Wholesale and Retall, complete in all its appointments. Every- 
thing is imported and purchased direct, and greatest care is exercised to procure goods of the finest quality 
only. My Instruments and Strings are acknowledged to be the Best Quality obtainable. 

Some of the Many Specialties I represent : E. Rirrersnavsen (Berlin), Boehm System Flutes; 
Coutin-Mzzzin, Paris, Celebrated Violins, Violas and ’Cellos; Burret Paris (Evette & Schaeffer), Reed Instru- 
ments. Over 1,000 Instruments constantly i in stock, 

Peccatte (Paris) and Suess Celebrated Violin Bows, 


S.S. STEWART, “““" FINE BANJOS. 


Publisher of BANJO MUSIC and BOOKS. 
Also the “ BANJO AND GUITAR JOURNAL.” 









SEND FOR 
CATALOGUE. 






STORE AND FACTORY: 
221 & 223 CHURCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





PRESCOTT 





WITH THE NEW 
Sort STop. 


PIANOS. 


HIGH GRADE.—TWO SIZES.—TEN STYLES. 


TERRITORY PROTECTED, WRITE FOR PRICES. 


PRESCOTT PIANO CO. 


"Tot he 


& C0 . 22 oo ae 
F 
(75 & 177 Hester Street, PIANOFORTE 


NEW YORK. ACTIONS. 


EF'aRrRanvdD A Vot3Ery, 


High Grade Organs, 


Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DETROIT, MICH. 


KRAKAUER BROS. 
PIANOS. 


Wareroom : 
115-117 E. 14th St., New York. 

















EXCEL IN 
TONE, TOUCH, DESIGN, 
DURABILITY AND WORKMANSHIP, 





























Factory and Office : 
159-161 E. 126th St., New York. 





JAMES ABBOTT & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRST-CLASS ACTIONS 


FoR UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


FORT LEE, - NEW JERSEY. 
WESTERN COTTAGE ORCAN CoO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
High Grade, 
Solid, Durable, 
Smooth Finished 
CASES. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
First-Class, Five 

and Six Octave, 
also Seven Octave 

Piano Cased 





Round, Full Tone. MR Ses 
Mouse Proof =) OTTAWA, ILL., U.S.A. 





DO YOUR PIANOS | IF SO, TRY DIAMOND 

LOOK BLUE? HARD OIL POLISH. 
DIAMOND Works Like Magic! Does no Damage! 
P cme BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 


Bessa HARTFORD DIAMOND POLISH CO., 


First Premium, Connecticut 
State Fair, 1890, ’91 and ’9g2. ExXartford, Conn. 

























Action. 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 





YOURS i ’ 
IF G. O'Conor 
Manufacturer 
You and Carver et 
PAY : 
THE Piano Legs, 
LYRES and 
— PILASTERS, 
NO INA pn ey OF 
Exorbitant Orders from dealers prompt- 
ly attended to. 
rs — PRICE. ‘ FACTORY : 
STYLE TRIUMPH—OUR LATEST. ay 610 & 512 West 36th St. 
* 4 e.. voth and 11th Aves., 
Weaver Organ & Piano Co, York, Pa. NEW YORK. 
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C. G. RODER, 


LEIPSIC, GERMANY, 


and Printing, 


Typography, 
Begs to invite Music 
2 Houses to apply for 
Estimates of Manu- 
scripts to be engraved 
and printed. Most 
perfect and quickest 
execution; liberal 





conditions. 


LARGEST HOUSE or MUSIC ENGRAVING and PRINTING. 


Specimens of Printing, Title Samples and Price List free on application. 


EXHIBITING AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 
EXHIBIT 236, GERMAN BUILDING. 











| C.F. GOEPEL & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND 
DEALERS IN 


PIANO MAKERS’ SUP. | 
PLIES AND TOOLS, | 
187 EAST 13th STREET, | 


NEW YORK. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue; ready April 1. 


F. MUEHLFELD & CO., 


« Piano Manufacturers, » 


511 & 513 E. 137th St., NEW YORK. 
GEORGE BOTHNER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 











GRAND, UPRIGHT AND SQUARE 


Fianoforte Actions, | 


135 & 137 CHRYSTIE STREET, NEW YORK. 


(FORMERLY 144 ELIZABETH STREET.) 


WESER BROS., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOS. 


Factory and Office: 
524, 526 and 528 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








YOU KNOW THAT THE 


PALACE ORGANS 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY THE 


& BLAKE ORGAN Co. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS., 





|_ORING 








Music Engraving | 


Lithography and | 
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EFPIANO ORGAN 
COMPANY, 
——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


THE NEEDHAM PIANQS,{ THE NEEDHAM ORCANS 


LEAD THR WORLD FOR 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSGIP, 







UNEXCELLED FOR 
FINISH, DURABILITY AND TONE, 























E. A. COLE, Secretary. CHAS. H, PARSONS, Present, 
Office and Warerooms, 36 East (4th St. Grit: Siuure), New York. 


FOREIGN ACENCIES: 









GREAT BRITAIN—Henry Amarivce, London. NEW ZEALAND—Muiner & Tuompson, Christe 
RUSSIA—Herman & Grossman, St. Petersburg and church. 
Warsaw. INDIA~—T. Bevan & Co.. Calcutta. 






AUSTRALIA - Sutton Bros., Melbourne. 
GERMANY —Boéume & Son, Gera-Reuss. 


BRAZIL—F. Ricuarps, Rio Janiero. 
(For American Agencies address Home Office as above.) 











“THE HIGHEST TYPE.” 


ST25CXK PIANOS 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CAPITAL, HIGH CLASS 


$50,000.00. STARA PIANO ONLY. 


171 and 173 SOUTH CANAL STREET, CHICAGO. 


R.W.TANNER & SON, 





MOUSE PROOF 


Pedal Feel 


OVER 
100,000 PAIRS IN 
USE. 



















ALBANY, N.Y. 





Send for Catalogue. 
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MANUFACTURERS, 


Send for Estimates. 





Where they have been made for more than 20 Years. 





PIANO 
LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


REASONABLE PRICES, 
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WESSEL NICKEL & Gross 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANO ACTIONS. 


STANDARD OF THE WORLD! 


455, 457, 459 and 461 WEST 45th STREET) 
636 and 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 and 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
OFFICE, 457 WEST 45th STREET, 


- - NEWB YVYoRkzZ. 


GW. SHAVERNS, SON & G0, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand # Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 








TEE MUSICAL COURIER. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1849. 





FINEST TONE, 
BEST WORK AND 


== PIANOS 


paces woverate AND GO.000 MADE  evenr wstauuent 


TERMS REASONABLE. AND IN USE. FULLY WARRANTED, 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


116 Boylston St., Boston. 92 Fifth Ave., New York. 
218 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





pounding Boards, Wrest Planks, 


Te ee &c., é&o.—_—__—_ 


LF. HEPBURN ce CO.,., 
ROOM nae BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK, 
Factories and Milis - Stratford and Oregon, Fulton Co., N. Y. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO’S PIANOS. 


1416 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C.; Kim- 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New -York; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehbli, Bendel, Strauss, Sage. 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany's 
Greatest Masters. 


ball Hall, Wabash Avenue, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. ; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





AUGUSTUS J. MILLER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PIANO FELTS, 


225 and 227 New Jersey R. R. Ave., 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The JNO. ALBERT Crand Concert Model 
SOLO VIOLINS 


Are indorsed by the leading Artists 
throughout the world. Send for our 
New Illustrated and Descriptive 
Price List, just issued. Old Violine 
repaired and restored. Artist Bowe 
and Cases. ves Italian Sole 
Strings. The Albert “‘G"’ Strings. 
The Albert Rosin and Fenuted Specialties. 


B. J. ALBERT, 124 8. Ninth St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


N. B.—Have you seen the E, J.Arsert Patented Tailpiece for the Violin? Send for descriptive circular, 









HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER 


& CO., 
209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 


PIANO anv ORGAN 


MATERIALS AND TOOLS. 





oe ee ie 


c PIANO CARVING 


SAWED& ENGRAVED PANELS 


FRANCIS aM 


162 & 164 


HAGEN, HEINRICH & DUNHAM, 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


CORNETT PIANOS, 


525, 527, 529, 531 W. 24th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. E&. SMAAITH, 
Piano Hammer Coverer, 


330 MAIN STREET, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


WEST 27 




















ACTOR Ye 
NEW YORK. 


LYON, POTTER & ©O., Western ts, ye 
174 and 176 Wabash Avenue, SEES, ILL. 
SHERMAN, CLAY & CO. Pacific Coast Agents, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
yg BROS, & OO., Southwestern Agts., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
. STEINERT & SONS 00., New England Agents, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 











WE LEAD THE TRADE. 


LOOK OUT FOR THE COMET “EDNA”! IT IS COMING! | 


DIALOGUE. 
EpNA OrGAN—“‘ Do you miss me at home?" 


CusTOMER—‘“‘ You are the one I long have sought 
And mourned because I found it not.” 


HIGH GRADE INSTRUMENTS ONLY. 


PIANO CASED ORGANS A SPECIALTY. 


THE EDNA PIANO AND ORGAN CO., 


ROTH & ENGELHARDT, 
PIANO ACTIONS, 


Office: 114 Fifth Avenue, Room 59, New York City. 
Factories: St. Johnaville, N. ¥., on N. ¥, C. BRR. ; Chicago Heights on East Til, RR. 


A. P. BOTB, formerly with A. Dolge. FRED. ENGELHARDT, 
Formerly Foreman of Steinway & Sous’ Action Department, 








‘TCVGL LSH9 TAL 19 OT IGNYE 


MONROEVILLE, 
OHIO. 


BUILT ON HONOR. 











THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








CHICAGO MANUFACTURERS AND J OBBERS. 











THE PIANO AND ORGAN SUPPLY 60., 


——MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


ORGAN REEDS AND KEYS, 


93 to 113 RACINE AVE,, CHICAGO. 





REEDS TUNED TO STANDARD PITCH, A436 


BAUER PIANOS. 


STRICTLY HIGHEST GRADE. 





Dealers in want of a leader will do well to examine these instruments, Catalogue 


pa application, Correspondence invited. 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 
Warerooms: 226 & 228 Wabash Avenue, t Chicago. 


Factory: 500, 502, 504 & 506 Clybourn Avenue, 


NEWMAN BROS.’ ORGANS, 


COR. W. CHICAGO AVE. AND DIX ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 





THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 


Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ in 
the market. 

JACK HAYNES, General Manager of the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 

Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine these organs. 


JACK HAYNES, 20 EAST 17th 8T., NEW YORK. 


STEGER 


PIANOS, 


h 





Containing the T 


— 
Ld 


Attach 





STHGHRHR ck oo., 
FACTORIES AT COLUMBIA HEIGHTS. 
Office and Warerooms: 

Cor. Jackson Street and Wabash Ave., 
CHICAGO, ILL, 

All mail should be sent to the office. 

Send for Catalogue. 








KUSHEGERTS 


mon 
Wick (Cis iN DE 


MepIVM PRICE 
DIANGS 





SALESROOMS 
CHICAGO. ——.tli_ 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


HIGH GRADE UPRIGHT PIANOS. 





|GROLLMAN MFG.CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO STOOLS 
“SAUVIS ONY 


HOUSE & DAVIS PIANO CO. 


Piano Manufacturers, 


21 to 41 ALBERT ST., 
CMICAGO. 


C. HINZE PIANO CO., 


C, HINZE, President, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FIRST-CLASS 


PIANOS, 


Office and Factory: 


104-108 W. Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. ILL. 


COULON PIANO CO, 


MANUFACTURFR OF 


PIANO FORTES. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY : 
COR. SUPERIOR and ERIE STS., OTTAWA, ILL. 
E. COULON, Pres. and Manager. 
AGENTS WANTED,.——. 


HAMILTON 


ORGAN CO., 


Ohicago, U. S. A: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REED ORGANS 


Of High Grade and Standard Quality. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
85, 87 AND 89 HENRY STREET, 
Near Canal and Fourteenth Sts. 


The Thompson Music Co., 


—JOBBERS OF — 


MUSICAL GOODS, 


AND WESTERN AGENTS FOR 


Sohmer Pianos, Mathushek Pianos, 
Gemunder Guitars, 





160, 162 & 164 W. Van Buren St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


C. A. GEROLD, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand and Upright 
PIANOS, 


63 & 65 N. Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 








Unique scale, made only for the best retail trade. 
In quality of tone and in ease of response unequaled in 
the whole world. Recommendations from the best 
musical authorities on application. 


ADAM SCHAAF, 
Manufacturer of Pianos. 


Factory: 398 & 400 West Monroe St., 








OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 
276 West Madison Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


SMITH & BARNES PIANO CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT * PIANOS. 


FACTORY: 


4271 Olybourn Ave., 
OFRICAGO. 
SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


B. ZSCHERPE & CO., 


248 to 251 N. Wells Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

















126-130 N. Union St., Chicago, I 


MANUFACTURERS. 





STRICTLY HIGH GRADE PIANOS. 367 WABASH AVENUE. 
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AUGUST. POLLMANN, 
samporer ant Musical instruments 


Brass Band 
Instruments, String 
Band Instruments, ape 
cordions, Har 
&e. The Celebrated Pollmann | Banjos, 
Guitars, Mandolins and Violins. The elegant 
new patented Mandolin Banjo, as percut. The most 
beautiful finish, sweetest tone and easies: string instrument 
tolearn to ‘ay on yet manufactured. Patented May 3, 1887. 


70 & 72 Franklin St, ‘srccway. Mew York City. 











THE PREMIER SNARE DRUM. 


Each Head can be tightened separately. 








Tightening device made entirely of metal. 











A. G. SOISTMANN, MANaGceR, 
923 Locust St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. . . 
U. S. Pat. July 5, 1892. Canada Pat. Nov. 30, 1892. 


EXCELSIOR DRUM WORKS, 





ity my € i - | 


je 


i Rave: 





Brapsury Music Hatt, | CHICAGO, ILL. | BROOKLYN, N, Y. Manuracrory, 
290 & 292 Fulton &t., 210 peaks Street,|1171 lg ig) aa 125 to 135 Raymond St., 


A York ieatio 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. | “Daan hee BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

















Mahogany Veneers are our specialty, We carry at all times 
a very large stock, probably the largest to be found anywhere in 
the trade, and we solicit a visit from buyers when in this market, 

We carry also a full line of all other veneers, both sawed and 
shaved WM. E. UPTEGROVE & BRO., 

Foot East roth Street, New York, 





THE COLBY PIANO (0., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND ano UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Factories and Main Offices: ERIE, PA. 


CHICAGO; 327-329 WABASH AVENUE. 
TED JULIUS N. BROWN CoO., WESTERN AGENTS. 


THe ANN ARBOR ORCANS 


ARE SALES MAKERS, MONEY MAKERS AND FRIEND MAKERS. 





HIGH GRADE ORGAN MAKERS, 


THE ANN ARBOR ORGAN CO., Ann Arbor, Mich, 


THE SCHWANDER 
PIANOFORTE ACTIONS 


LEAD IN ALL COUNTRIES, 
t#™ The most perfect Action of the present time, 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER & SON, 


(ESTABLISHED FIFTY-FIVE YEARS.) 
NEW YORK AND PARIS. 


NEW YORK FACTORY: 88, 90 & 92 LINOOLN AVE. 


WILLIAM TONK & BRO., 


Sole Agents for United 
co Senate Canada. } 26 Warren St., New York, 
















NEAR GRAND © marion 


: > Cambmdgeport Méss. 
BUT ONE GRADE AND THAT: THE HIGHEST: 






RAILROAD. 





Soncat 
—MADE BY—— 
THE KRELL PIANO CO., 


Manufacturers of strictly first-class 








CORNISH & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 25 YEARS. 
—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


Upright Cabinet Grand Pianos and 


Church, School, Lodge and Parlor Organs. 


FACTORIES AND OFFICES: WASHINGTON, N. J- 








Established 
1849, 


> C.NSTIMPSON 
& C0., 
sap esteg: PIANO 


Carved Legs, | #00? woRkine 














vereeoet| FACTORY. 
ame, Piano Legs, Trusses 
PILASTERS, &e., and Pilasters. 


In White Wood, Ash, 
Oak, Black Walnut and an 
Mahogany for Engraving Panels. 
SQUARE LEGS 
Grand, Square and FOR REPAIRING 
Upright Pianos. OLD PIANOS, 
BERNARD N. SMITH 


Westfi 514to518 W. 2th St., 
estfield, Mass. ne toe 


Sawing, anes 

















GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


CINCINNATI, O. 





TRE 

BLASIUS |LUDWIG & CO. 

PIANO 
C? 


INCORPORATED. 
Capital: One Million Dollars. 


WOODBURY, N. J. 








BUSINESS ESTABLISHED IN 1851. 


The CO. 8S. STONE 


Fiano Cases 
Ata Tum pmer.|102-704East | 48th Strest, 


ERVING, MASS. NEW YORK. 


FINEST GRADE UPRIGHT “* "Beasts 
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me 0 SOK VT AARTIN GUITARS © wv tem 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 








1893. 


i@" NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. 3 





For over sixty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


They enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 
Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, 
Mr. FERRER, 


Madame De GONI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


and many others, but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
enly here in the United States, but also in Europe. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 19 Murray St., near B’way, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, Etc., Etc., Ete. 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 
Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD Mr. LUIS T. ROMERO, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not 





They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 








KURTZMANN 
PIANOS, 


C. KURTZMANN & CO., 





53000 


4 FPWOPULAR 
DEASE ll 
lA su 








Nos. AND cricieo 





MANUFACTURERS, 


626 to 036 MIAGARA ST., BUFFALO, X. Y. 





—— 


KepaAcH 


Grand, Square and Upright 


4PIANOS.> 


TH = 
WERETI 





PIANO. 


UNEXCELLED IN——— 
Power and Singing Quality of Tone, 








Precision and Delicacy of Touch, 
And Every Quality Requisite in a 
FIRST CLASS PIANO 
For Catalogue and Territory adsiress 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
General Factors, ~ - - CINCINNATI, O. 











Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876, 


ae oe Oe ee ey 
Pieces | PTA NOS. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 234 Street. 
Pactory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 





©. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


886 and 388 Second Avenue, 
Between eed and 23d Sts., 





Pianos in America. §24™ Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, | Tuned and Regulated. 


CONNOR 


134th Street and Southern 
Boulevard, 


Nav TORnx=z. 


Dealers admit that they are the best medium priced 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 





COMSTOCK, CHENEY & (0., 


IVORY CUTTERS AND 


MANUFACTURERS. 





PIANO KEYS, ACTIONS ano HAMMERS. 


Ivory and Composition Covered Organ Keys. 
The only Company Fernishing the Keys, Actions Hammers and Brackets Complete. 





Telegraph and R.R. Station: 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


BeSeExX, CONN. IrvonRyYTon, COnwnN. 





Metcalf Piano Go., 
khochester, N. Y. 





TAIB PIANO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANO ACTIONS. 


447, 449, 451, 453 and 


Nav FTOnREz. 


ACTION CoO.., 





455 West 26th Street. 








Instruments only genuine bearing our Trade Mart. 


Agencies for several States still open. Trad k 


ALFRED MORITZ & CO., DRESDEN (Saxony). 


-; EXCELSIOR VIOLINS, .: 
: EH 9 32 
: R Violas, Cellos, Double Basses, Bows, Strings and Fittings. = : 
-¥CELS : CELS, 
23,2 "2, Highest Grade Instruments, ,“@, F3 
23 By First-Crass Artists Onty. | 
= i € Made in Our Dresden Ateliers. $ z 
< . nee 7s 
if ie 
e 8 
if ; 
ss 





Silver Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. Gold Medal, Antwerp Exposition, 1885. Two Silver Medals, London, 1885. 


G. CHEVREL, 


Designs and Firm Names for Fall Boards a Specialty. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1889. 
Marquetry of all kinds for Pianos and Organs. Fretwork Wood Panels. 


ii RUE DE LA CERISAIE (BASTILE), PARIS, FRANCE. 
WILLIAM TONK & BRO., Azents for United States 26 Warren St, New York—271 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Manufacturer of all kinds of Art Embroideries and 


M. SCHLEISSNER 
" 4 Art Effects in Fine Hand Painting. Table Covers 


PROPRIETOR OF THE 
Scarfs, Lambrequins, Upright and Square Piano 


PHENIX NOVELTY (0.,'o-- 


Vulcanized Upright Storage Covers and In- 
793 Broadway, New York. - ‘DB alt 
(One door from St. Denis Hotel.) pe chugeny me ere 


Sample line of Piano Scarfs sent on approval if 
Branch: 124 Sansome St., San Francisco, Cal. 





desired. Please state reference when ordering. 


The Boston 





For Is "0 
lity of d 
oman o|MEICLLED) 


PRICE MODERATE. 


Main Office and Works: Wooster, Ohio. 








DO NOT CONFUSE THE 


LEHR we im ORGAN 


THE LEHR opened the way for Seven Octave Organs and is far ahead of the 
procession in appearance, finish, tone and other improved qualities. 


More sold than all other makes combined. THE LEHR IS THE STANDARD. 


Address for Prices and New Catalogue, 


Ho. LEHR & CO.., Easton, Pa. 





8. 
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‘THE JEWETT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 
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ERNEST GABLER & BROTHE 


— ESTABLISHED 1854.— 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E, 22d St., New York. 





GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bel! Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872, and Meveneer. 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








AHLSTROM PIANOS. 


i 
ESTABLISHED 1875. 


Reliable Agents Wanted for these incomparable instruments, 


which possess many valuable improvements not found in Pianos of any 
other make. 
Grade Instruments. 


Specially adapted as leaders, and sold exclusively as First 


C. A. AH LSTROM, 


MANUFACTURER, 


Nos. 112, 114 and 116 East 2d St., Jamestown, N. Y. 





STHET, CCOcPEsR, HEWITT £ co. 


SOLE AGENT, 


IMU SiC 


ROBT... M. WEBB, 


190 THIRD AVANUSE, NEW YORE. 


TRENTON IRON COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


VW TF B:. 





Janine & Son. (SHAG | GOLE & SON 


$18 & 820 Bast 35th 8t,, New York, Manufacturers and Dealers in 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 

GRAND ORGANS: 3 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N. Y., 
manuals; St. George’s Ch., 
- Y.,4; St. Paul’s M. E. Ch.,, 
N. Y., 4; Fifth Avenue Pres, 
Ch., N. , ; Brooklyn Taber- 
nacle, 43 First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch., 
Francisco, 3; Christ Ch., 
New Orleans, 3 ; and Pittsburgh 
R. C. Cathedral, 4. 


BROWN 











And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 
425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 
NEW YORK. 


PATTERSON, 


ae 
PLATES, 


MARCY AVENUE AND HOPE STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
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TA T ; NER HIGH GRADE, 
) A ACU, MODERATE PRICE. 
296 Fulton St., § s y aN B) 
PIANOS. 








BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
mommy W/1CKHAM, CHAPMAN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO PLATES. 


CAST, DRILLED, PINNED AND ORNAMENTED. 
ALSO 


; PIANO HARDWARE. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


Wood > Brass Piano Stools, 


PIANO LAMPS, MUSIC RACKS, &. 


NEW STYLES. NEW PRICES. 


“\ 








SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOGUE. 


THE CHAS. PARKER C0., 


MERIDEN, CONN. 











IWustrated Catalogue and Price List on Application, 


JEWETT PIANO CO0., Manufacturers, 


LEOMINSTER, MASS. 


CHAS. P. BOWLBY, 


Manufacturer of the Celebrated 


PRINCESS ORGANS, 


5, 6 and 7 Octaves, 
WASHINGTON, N. J., U. BS. A. 








GORGEN & GRUBB, 


(Successors to F. FRICKINGER), Established in 1837, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Grand, Square and Upright. 


= NASSAU, N. Y. 
ORGAN PIPrEs. 


Wood ‘and Metal. ... . Flue and Reed. ... .; Voiced or Unvoiced. 
Front Pipes Decorated in the Highest Style of the Art. 


PIPH ORGAN MATERIALS. 


Keys, Pedals, Action Parts, Wires, &c. All guaranteed strictly first class. 
SAMUEL PIERCE, Established 1847, . READING MASS. 
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STEIN AY 


Grand and Upright 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component 
parts of their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the 
casting of the full metal sicneetba in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STRINWAY HALL, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 Hast Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, LONDON. W. 





EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK 
St. Pauli. Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 584d—653d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, Long 





Island City, opposite raoth Street, New York City 


E respectfully call the attention of our agents and the music 
W loving public in general to the fact that certain parties are 
manufacturing and have placed upon the market a cheap piano, 
bearing a name so similar to our own (with a slight difference in 
spelling) that the purchaser may be led to believe that he is purchasing 
a genuine “SOHMER PIANo.” 

We deem it our duty to those who have been favorably impressed 
with the fine quality and high reputation of the “Soumer Piano,” to 
warn them against the possibility of an imposition by unscrupulous 
dealers or agents. 

Every genuine “SoumMerR Prano” has the following trade mark 


stamped upon the sounding boatd : 


< 
fF " souMeER « «“* 
Tp FIRM TO ACs 
Tra DE MARK 


SOHMER & CoO., 
Warerooms : 149-156 East 14th Street, NEW YORE. 





BRIGGS PIANOS, - 


BOoOsTonl. 


RST im 
RST intra 
FIRST 





in the Favor of the 
Public. 





FELT AND SOUNDING BOARD FACTORIES AND HAMMER SHOPS AT DOLGEVILLE, N, Y. 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


122 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 





CONOVER PIANOS 


Grand and Upright. 


— FOR — 


QUALITY, 
DURABILITY 
- BEAUTY 


ARE UNEXCELLED. 


("SEND FOR CATALUGUE OR CALL AT 
OUR WAREROOMS. 


CHICAGO COTTAGE ORGAN CO., Sole Factors, 





216 to 221 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


STARR PIANOS, 


Noted for Perfection in 


Tone, Touch and Durability. 


On sale at the New York Ware- 
rooms of JACK HAYNES, 20 
East Seventeenth Street. 


The Starr Piano Company. 


MANUFACTURERS, 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


In Chicago by HENRY DET- 
MER, Schiller Building, 103 East 
Randolph Street. 





LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Corner Church New York. 








